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New Developments In 
_ Insurance Analyzed 
At AMA Conference 


‘Irvine, AFIA, "Presents Problems 
| Associated With Inflation; Ca- 
pacity, Insurance to Value 


‘ADEQUATE COVERAGE PANEL 


' Anderson Discusses Growing Im- 
portance of Insurance as Func- 
tion of Plant Management © 


New developments in insurance were 
‘analyzed at a well-attended two-day 
} national conference for corporate insur- 
ance buyers, insurance company execu- 
. tives, producers and others held by the 

Insurance Division of the American 

’Management Association at the Hotel 
Statler in New York on May 14-15. One 
of the feature addresses in an excellent 
i program was that of L. C. Irvine, gen- 
‘eral manager, American Foreign Insur- 
‘ance Association, who presented the 
' question of impact of inflation on the 
‘insurance industry and on _ insurance 
practices. 

Mr. Irvine, who has spent many years 
in foreign countries and has witnessed 
ithe effects of inflation in various parts 
of the world, told the AMA meeting: 

Rates Must Be Reviewed 


“Because inflation operates with a 
spiralling effect, it may not be wise to 
base insurance rates entirely on past ex- 
perience, but also on current trends and 
‘expectations for the immediate future. 
' Perhaps too, the whole system of rates, 
particularly for the various liability 
classes, will have to be fundamentally re- 
viewed. 

“Hyper-inflation in certain countries 
-shows that, while the companies fared 
' reasonably well in their over-all loss 
‘ratios, the tax burden and fixed expenses 
were increased to the point that it was 
almost impossible to remain in business. 

“Speaking generally, fire, marine and 
casualty companies have found that in- 
flation from_an underwriting standpoint 
becomes serious in the following cases: 

“1, Property damage contracts w ritten 
without co-insurance; of course, it is 
recognized that partial losses might 
prove very expensive, even though co- 
insurance forms part of a contract, be- 
cause frequently it is provided that such 
smaller losses will be paid without ap- 
plication of the co-insurance clause. 

“2. Contracts calling for repairs or re- 
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Late Germination 


Life underwriters set great store by prospect lists. They enter 


‘them on cards and in due course get busy with the cards making 


sales talks, After a certain length of time and after several tries it 
is customary to go through the prospect file and weed out those 


regarded as hopeless. 


Perhaps you saw the recent news item about archeologists in 
Manchuria finding some lotus seeds estimated—from a study of 
deposits in which they were found—to be seeds 50,000 years old. 
The seeds were sent to America where a botanist planted them to 
see if they would germinate. Two of them sprouted. 


There are two ways of looking at this. One is that a seed may 
never be too old to show signs of life—if planted. And the other 
is that a prospect lead kept too long unused may not be worth 
much. While on the average 50,000 years may seem a little long, 


even a year may be overwaiting. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPZNDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Current Problems Of 
Business Appraised 
By Frazar B. Wilde 


In Message to Policyholders Con- 
necticut General President 
Cites Inflation Controls 


INSURANCE TAX SITUATION 


Large Interest-Bearing Liabilities 
of Companies Usually Over- 
looked by Critics 


In connection with the 86th annual 
report on the operations of Connecti- 
cut General Life for 1950, President 
Frazar B. Wilde made some observa- 
tions on the economic situation. Mr. 
Wilde has been close to Washington 
developments as chairman of the Re- 
gional Life Insurance Committee for 
the eastern section of the country to 
carry out the voluntary credit restraint 
program initiated by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Up to the Individual 

“The success we anticipate in secur- 
ing peace,” said Mr. Wilde in a message 
to policyholders on the economic out- 
look, “does not have to be gained at 
the expense of losing our way of life 
by permitting it to be destroyed through 
inflation. Inflation is a danger which 
we can control through our actions as 
individuals and by supporting positive 
action on the part of the government.” 

The most effective answer to in- 
flation is more production, said Mr. 
Wilde. Spending can be restricted by 
a severe program of tax increases, an 
unpalatable remedy for all, and govern- 
ment should curtail nonessential ex 
penditures. “Credit extended by lending 
institutions should be restricted,” he 
said, “because one of the primary causes 
of inflationary pressure is the expan- 
sion of buying ability created through 
credit. There are other steps which 
should be taken such as scrutiny of the 
country’s agricultural program. Over- 
emphasis on agricultural aid such as 
excessive parity prices and loan values, 
can be highly inflationary because they 
affect the price of groceries in the 
cities which in turn leads to demand 
for higher wages.” 

Life Insurance Taxation 

Concerning taxation of life insurance 
companies, Mr. Wilde had this to say: 
“There is confusion about life insur- 
ance taxation because the subject is 
extremely complicated. It appears to 
many that a business with assets of 
$64 billions should be able to pay to 
the national treasury a very large sum 
of money. The truth is that the indus- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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* 
In the Heart of America, the name B.M.A. is a familiar 

one and the B. M.A. building on the Union Station Plaza is a 

Kansas City landmark. But these two are also known far and 

wide, for it is from this Home Office that B. M. A. serves 34 states, the 

District of Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii with complete 

income protection through the exclusive B. M.A. “All-Ways” Plan — 
& LIFE : | 
ACCIDENT literally “serving America from the heart.” 1 
& HEALTH | 
* ANNUITIES 5 , 
eas BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 2 
probe nye agent COMPANY OF AMERICA , 
oer W. T. Grant, Chairman J. C. Higdon, President 1 
© REINSVRARTE B.M.A. Building, Kansas City, Missouri : 














tn 41 Years B.M.A. Has Paid Over 100 Million Dollars to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
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No Pat Way Of Stopping Inflation, Says Shanks 


But One Helpful Way Is For Every Person To Do His Share As An Indi- 
vidual In Helping Dam The Inflationary Stream; Pleads For More Per- 


sonal Savings; Discusses General Plans To Check Trend. 


There is no pat solution to the infla- 
tion problem, Carrol M. Shanks, presi- 
dent, The Prudential, said in an address 
before The Economic Club of Detroit 
on May 14. “Leadership is wanted,” he 
said. “Not a Moses nor a man on horse- 
back nor his modern version, a dema- 
gogue on television. Men of influence, 
such as you in this room, can provide 
the leadership in countless situations 
and in a myriad of ways. That leadership 
can be exerted in the intelligent opera- 
tion of his own enterprise and in the 
enlightenment of the people who work 
with and for him.” 

The first step in accepting the respon- 
sibilities of that leadership, said Mr. 
Shanks, is self-examination. “What 
pressure are you exerting, or permit- 
ting to be exerted in your behalf, to 
gain advantage or avoid responsibility 
at the expense of the national interest ?” 
he asked. “It is human to look for one 
man to lead us out of the wilderness. 
But if each man in this room were to 
take a small part of the job, we could do 
without him. 


Life Co. Assets Are in Dollar 


Investments 


“The life insurance business is a dollar 
business,” he said. “Anything that hap- 
pens to the dollar is immediately regis- 
tered in the life insurance industry and, 
therefore, is of paramount importance 
to all who own or who buy life insur- 
ance. Virtually all life insurance assets 
are in dollar investments—not property 
or inventory, or even common stocks to 
any extent, but investments which will 
be repaid in a specified number of dol- 
lars. Life companies accumulate dollars 
for policyholders; they invest about $30 
million every working day. This is gen- 
erally at a fixed rate of interest which 
means that the return is fixed, regard- 
less of contemporary value of the dollar. 
There is no way in which life company 
assets or income, by and large, can keep 
abreast of inflationary trends, nor can 
the payments made by companies to 
beneficiaries be adjusted to compensate 
for current dollar values. Life insurance 
companies collect, hold, invest and event- 
ually return dollars to policyholders on 
a schedule prearranged 10, 20, 30 or even 
50 years or more in advance. Thus, a 
lowered value dollar attacks the very 
heart of the life insurance business. 

“During the last year $4% billion in 
life insurance benefits were paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. The value 
of those dollars, in terms of goods and 
services, however, was a disappointment 
to those people. Insurance policies de- 
signed to perform their objectives turned 
out, in many cases to be inadequate. 
That is the effect of inflation on the pol- 
icyholders. 

“Now what has happened to the life 
companies? In 1950, approximately $3.5 
billion were added to the reserves of 
those companies. This increased the as- 
sets of all U.S. reserve companies to a 
new high level of $64 billion. This figure 
represents, for the most part, invest- 
ments calling for a fixed number of dol- 
lars; unhappily $64 billion badly cut 
value dollars. 

“At the end of 1940, when there were 
about 65 million policyholders, life insur- 
ance assets averaged $474 per policy- 
holder. At the end of 1950, with about 
83 million policyholders, company as- 
sets, measured in 1940 year-end dollars, 
were equivalent to only $434 per policy- 
holder—#40 less for every policyholder 
covered. While this is not an alarming 
Situation, the fact is that policyholders, 


in spite of the great amount of new 
coverage written, have on the average 
less protection, measured in purchasing 
power, than they had ten years ago. Dur- 
ing the past ten years everything about 
life insurance has grown right along 
with the economy; yet it seems that 
nearly everyone concerned has less pur- 
chasing power today than ten years ago. 


More Insurance Needed Today 


“The trouble is not with life insurance 
as such. More than ever, life insurance 
is a unique and preeminent necessity 
for 99 families out of 100. Only with 
life insurance can the family be pro- 
tected against untimely loss of the bread- 
winner. More insurance is needed today 
than ever before. The trouble lies with 
the sinking value of the dollar, against 
which no device is a full protection and 
frome,which there is no haven.” 

Discussing the struggle to develop con- 
trols Mr. Shanks said: “Prophets pro- 
claimed that controls designed only to 
curb the end-results of inflation would 
cure the situation; and wise men coun- 
seled, not too effectively, that controls 
don’t cure anything—even good and en- 
forceable controls. It is like sawing off 
an iceberg at the water level and assum- 
ing that an iceberg you can’t see cannot 
sink a ship. That is about where we 
are now. 


“The current questions are, Where 
should we be? What should we be 
doing? There are three things that can 
be done or not done about it. Before 
us are three real options: 

“1, Do nothing and hope that inflation 
will disappear as it came. That’s an 
extremely dangerous course, but one that 
was followed early in World War II and 
again for many months in the present 
crisis. 


Government Controls a Palliative 


“2. Create palliatives—Government con- 
trols on prices and wages, and, in some 
cases, production. Everything considered, 
that is probably an improvement over 
the first. But we must never deceive our- 
selves into thinking that such measures 
do anything but bring under temporary 
control some of the end-results of infla- 
tion. If we are to have anything resem- 
bling a free government, the controls 
sooner or later must come off. And when 
you take the lid off, the pot will boil 
over. 

“3. This option is to make a serious 
attempt to get at the economic roots, 
or some of them, of the inflationary 
trends. In many quarters, within Gov- 
ernment and without, honest efforts are 
being made to get something done on 
this score. In this connection I regard 
inflation as an economic result of a grave 


social disease; one which has affected 
other countries in other times. It is a 
disease which caused the downfall of at 
least one whole civilization and has 
brought about the ruination of nations 
well within the scope of our memories. 
If we regard inflation in this light, then 
—— and treatment are called for. 

Like most serious diseases this one can- 
not be quickly, easily, or least of all, 
painlessly cured.” 

Continuing to discuss these options 
Mr. Shanks said that the first one of 
doing nothing, ignoring inflation, is futile. 

As for the second option—Government 
controls, he felt that these palliatives 
often do not control. Personally, he is 
an advocate of controls, in spite of the 
grave dangers to production which can 
follow from them, but the psychological 
effect on the nation requires them, apart 
from other reasons. Much good can come 
from controls which will effectively 
check the more damaging end-results of 
inflation while a more permanent cure 
is being effected. Unfortunately, effective 
controls cannot be designed which will 
curtail every one else and not inter- 
fere with the normal progress of one’s 
own affairs. Some profits, some wages, 
some votes, and some comforts or even 
necessities must be sacrificed; the burden 
must be shared by all. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Aetna Life’s Addition to Home Office 
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Proposed six-story addition to Aetna Life’s home office building in Hartford is shown (black outline) 


in this architect’s sketch. 


Aetna Life is planning a $3,500,000 
addition to its home office building on 
Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Morgan 
B. Brainard, president, disclosed. Pre- 
liminary plans for the proposed addition 
which will face Sigourney Street were 
presented to the board of directors Fri- 
day last week and are now under con- 
sideration. 

It will be six or eight months before 
detailed construction drawings can be 
prepared and the project turned over 


to a contractor. The new wing will be 
built as soon as governmental building 


Sigourney Street. 


controls permit. The steadily expanding 
business of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies is forcing the organization 
to begin to make provision at this time 
for handling future growth. 

In 1931, when the organization moved 
into its present building, it had a total 
of 2,700 employes and the combined 
premium income for the four companies 
was $132,000,000. By 1950, the number 
of employes had risen to 3,300 and pre- 
mium income had reached $459,000,000. 
As a result, the facilities at the home 
office are now seriously overtaxed and 
provision for further expansion has be- 
come necessary. 


The new wing, extending south from the present building, will front on 


The new wing, which has been de- 
signed by Ebbets, Frid & Prentice, 
architects, of Hartford, will be six 
stories in height, of colonial design, and 
will harmonize with the architecture of 
the present home office building. It will 
add more than 132,000 square feet to 
the 698,000 square feet now in the pres- 
ent building. It is anticipated that the 
new wing will house approximately 750 
additional employes when it is utilized 
to fullest capacity. 

The wing will front on Sigourney 
Street and will extend south from the 
present structure. It will be about 125 
feet wide and 175 feet long. 
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New Titles for 2 Agency 
Executives of N. Y. Life 


ADVANCE JOHNSON, WEISSINGER 





Former in Charge of Agency Adminis- 
tration; Latter in Charge of 
Agency Supervision 


Raymond C. CLU, 
designated vice president in charge of 
agency administration, and Walter 
Weissinger, vice president in charge of 
agency relations, by the New York Life. 
Both were previously agency vice presi- 
dents and the change in their titles was 
made as being more descriptive of their 
present responsibilities in the company’s 
agency department. 

Mr. Johnson has responsibility for 
agency administration and field agency 
supervision, and in the absence from the 
home office on a vacation or in the 
field, of Dudley Dowell, vice president 
in charge of agency affairs, Mr. Johnson 
will be in charge of the agency depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Weissinger is in charge of the 
general field of agency relations which 
in New York Life is increasing rapidly 
both as to the number and scope of its 
activities. 





Johnson, has been 


Their Careers 


Mr. Johnson, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, joined New York 
Life as an agent in Phoenix in 1928. 


After serving as manager at the Phoe- 
nix and Los Angeles branches he was 
made superintendent of agencies in 1942, 
assistant vice president in 1943, and 
agency vice president in 1949. 

Mr. Weissinger was graduated from 
Drake University and joined New York 
Life as an agent in Des Moines in 1929. 
He served as manager at the Fargo, Mil- 
waukee, Madison and Minneapolis 
branches. He was called to the home 
office as assistant vice president in 1947 
and was made agency vice president in 
1949, 


AMA Large Companies Meet 


Agency vice presidents of large Ordi- 
nary life companies concluded a _three- 
day, informal conference at Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa., under the sponsor- 
ship of Agency Management Associa- 
tion’s Large ‘Companies ‘Committee. 
Dealing in specifics, the discussions were 
concerned with many field problems, 
including supervision and managerial 
training, manpower problems such as 
recruiting, selection, financing and post 
selection, and costs and compensation. 

Discussion leaders were: Robert B. 
Coolidge, vice president, Aetna Life and 
chairman of the Large Companies Com- 
mittee; Robert H. Denny, vice president 
and superintendent of agencies, State 


Mutual; Dudley Dowell, vice president 
in charge of agency affairs, New York 
Life; J. A. McAllister, vice president 
and director of agencies, Sun Life of 


Stanton G. Hale, vice president 
agencies, Mutual Life of 


Canada; 
and manager of 
New York. 

Reports from the greg saeyt wed board 
of directors were made by Sayre Mac- 
Leod, CLU, vice president, Prudential of 
America; Russell J. Wood, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Imperial of Canada, and 
W. Rankin Furey, CLU, vice president, 

Serkshire Life. 

Chief agency officers of 34 
companies attended. 


member 


Stopgap Company Tax Voted 
Tentatively by House Com. 


Washington—The House Ways and 
Means Committee last week voted ten- 
tatively to continue for 1951 the stop- 
gap legislation adopted last year for 
the taxation of life insurance companies 
by an industry-wide “average valuation 
rate” formula. The committee also voted 
to make no change in the _ present 
method of taxing mutual fire and casu- 
alty companies. 

Both votes are subject to change 
when the provisions of the new general 
revenue act come up for final considera- 
tion by the committee later this month, 
but it is considered unlikely that the 
tentative decisions will be reversed. 

At the same time, the committee in- 
structed the staffs of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue and the 
Treasury Department to continue their 
studies of permanent legislation for the 
taxation of life insurance companies, 
and also to look into the practicability 
of taxing mutual and stock fire and 
casualty companies on the same basis. 

The closed-door session of the Ways 
and Means group, it was learned, did 
discuss the proposal submitted by the 
joint tax committee of the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America to substitute a 
flat percentage tax of 6%% on the net 
investment income of each individual 
company for the stopgap formula, but 
decided that more deliberate and thor- 
ough study of the proposal should be 
given before any action was taken. 

Meanwhile, Acacia Mutual Life sub- 
mitted to the committee a letter oppos- 
ing the ALC-LIAA proposal, but it did 
not reach the committee until after the 
tentative vote had been taken. Acacia, 
which with Union Central led the fight 
last year against the average valuation 
rate formula, stood equally firm against 
the flat percentage tax. 


W. S. Cobb Agency School 


The Winslow S. Cobb agency of 
Connecticut Mutual in Boston last week 
held its annual brokerage school. Fifty 
brokers from that area attended. 

Luman G. Clogston and Sumner C. 
Weeks, brokerage managers for the 
Cobb Agency, were in charge of the 
meeting, assisted by Robert V. Kenefick. 

Conducting the day’s session was 
Robert B. Proctor, CLU, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies for Connecticut 
Mutual, and also taking part was James 
L. Russell, CLU, agency assistant for 
the company. 

Fundamentals of life underwriting 
were discussed and the men reviewed 
rates, values, dividends and policy forms. 


SYRACUSE AGENCY MEETS 
The annual dinner, meeting of the 
Syracuse agency of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life was held recently in Syracuse, 
N. Y. Former general agent, Douglass 
N. Ellis, CLU now assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies from the home office 
in Springfield, Mass., charted the de- 
velopment of the Syracuse agency. 
First five leading producers were 
Forbes S. Tuttle, C. Parker Wood, 
Lawrence C. Mitchell, Harry L. Purchas, 
Holden F. Hills. C. Parker Wood re- 
ceived the vice president’s trophy award- 
ed annually for all-round competence 
in career life underwriting. 





530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Our continued expansion program calls for the establishment of District Agencies 
in three thriving Southern California cities. If you want to live in a mild climate 
where incomes are high and an unexcelled opportunity exists for marketing life 
insurance as well as for building a District Agency, which can lead to a General 
Agency of your own, if desired, we suggest that you write confidentially to 


THE JOHN W. YATES AGENCY 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


TR-081 1 








Agency Management’s New 


Selection Instrument 
A new agent selection instrument has 
been prepared by Agency Management 
Association’s research division for the 
use of managers. The Selection Inter- 
view Blueprint sent to member compa- 
nies is one of the most important con- 
tributions to the selection process since 
the revised Aptitude Index was intro- 
duced in 1949, 


Representing a considerable advance 
over an earlier interview device of the 
Association, the Blueprint provides the 
manager with a guide to make the per- 
sonal interview with a prospective agent 
a more effective method of determining 
whether or not he can successfully sell 
life insurance. 

It shows the manager how to inter- 
view: how to probe into the background, 
ambitions and potentialities of the pros- 
pective recruit. Key suggestions supply a 
framework for organizing the interview, 
a number of stimulating questions are 
furnished, as is a method for organizing 
his impressions at the close of the inter- 
view. 

The Blueprint should prove fairly easy 
to use, since the applicant himself fills 
in the necessary personal history and ex- 
perience data on one part of the Blue- 
print. After taking time to study these 
data, the manager can interview him 
while doing a minimum of writing. He 
can better encourage the man to talk 
about himself, making only brief confi- 
dential notations in the manager’s com- 
ment section. Also in a single package, 
the Blueprint has an arrangement for 
forwarding information to the home 
office without recopying. A letter of 
transmittal to the home office is included. 

The Blueprint will help to round out 
the thorough selection program the Asso- 
ciation advocates. It has been empha- 
sized that the Aptitude Index is most 
useful for rejecting men since an .“A” 
on the Index is not a guarantee of suc- 
cess; use of the Blueprint should help 
in screening high Aptitude Index scorers. 
The manager’s judgment, based on the 
A.I. score, on the investigation of a 
man’s references and on his response to 
the manager’s career presentation, will be 
further supplemented by his use of the 
Blueprint which provides him with a de- 
sign for getting better acquainted with 
his agent prospect. 

In preparation by the Association for 
a long time, the Selection Interview 
Blueprint was field tested last year and 
a very encouraging report on its use 
was made at the November annual meet- 
ing. Samples sent to member companies 
are accompanied with suggestions for the 
Blueprint’s introduction to field managers 
by agency departments. 


S. S. SLIDE - CALCULATOR 


For General American Life Field Force; 
Copyrighted for Company’s Exclu- 
sive Use 

General American Life, St. Louis, has 
released to its field force a Social 
Security slide-calculator. Copyrighted by 
the company for its exclusive use, all 
possible Social Security benefits for 
those insured under the “old” and/or 
“new” act can be calculated almost in- 
stantly. The simple adjustment of a 
single slide card eliminates - laborious 
supplementary mathematical or graph 
calculations. 

The calculator supplies not only the 
death benefit, but benefits to survivors 
as well as retirement benefits. Essential 
definitions of Social Security terms and 
simple operating instructions are printed 
on the face of the piece, which is pocket- 
size. 

Capitalizing on the interest people 
have in “gadgets” and the ease with 
which Social Security calculations can 
be made, General American Life offers 
its calculator as a gift to repliers to a 
special Social Security letter in_ its 
direct mail Radar Letter System. 

All regular field associates of the com- 
pany were supplied with a calculator 
along with the complete Social Security 
Sales Kit, which included a 32-page 
booklet explaining provisions of the 
Social Security Act and suggested sales 
points, prepared approaches and sales 
talks, and a graph chart to plot com- 
bined S.S. and life insurance benefits. 





Frazar B. Wilde Message 


(Continued from Page 1) 


try has interest-bearing liabilities al- 
most as great and that the net money 
available to be taxed is exceedingly 
small in comparison to the size of the 
business. If every dollar available for 
policy dividends in mutual companies 
was paid as a federal tax and to this 
sum was added every dollar disbursed 
to stockholders by stock companies, 
the available amount would still seem 
small in comparison to the assets of 
the industry.” 

Expressing the opinion that “it is 
likely that the Korean intervention has 
already made a major contribution in 
restraining Russia,” Mr. Wilde con- 
cluded on an optimistic note saying: 
“The problems we have to face are 
great. We shall make some mistakes. 
We will, however, overcome our diffi- 
culties and the country and the com- 
pany will make progress. The company 
is particularly fortunate in its united, 
cooperative team which has been the 
major cause of its unusual success.” 
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LOMA Graduates Hold 

Seventh Annual Seminar 

JOHN JARMAN NEW PRESIDENT 

Succeeds Harold Porton; Other Officers 
oodward 


Elected; D. B. W Speaks 
at Annual Dinner 





Inflation needs to be made less popu- 
lar and inflation controls more positive, 
if it is to be fought effectively, Donald B. 
Woodward, second vice president, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, said in a talk this 
week at the annual dinner of the Society 
of LOMA graduates at the Park Sher- 
aton Hotel in New York. This session 
marked the conclusion of the seventh 
annual seminar of the Society. 

While everyone speaks against infla- 
tion, it is actually not as unpopular as it 
should be,” Mr. Woodward said, adding, 
“the plain distressing fact is that infla- 
tion presents a very attractive face to a 
great many. It seems to mean higher 
profits, bigger markets, larger sales, 
lesser taxes and easier money.” This 
has made much of the anti-inflation work 
seem negative and unpleasant, he said. 

Suggesting some possibilities for re- 
consideration of the whole subject of 
inflation, Mr. Woodward recommended 
that inflation in other countries be an- 
alyzed. The resulting data, which would 
show inflation to be a snare and delu- 
sion, could then be made available widely. 


New Officers 


John Jarman, The Prudential, was 
elected president of the Society at the 
business session, to succeed Harold Por- 
ton, Mutual Life of New York. Others 
elected were: Vice president, Harold B. 
Brian, Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association; treasurer, Roy H. Wood- 
ruff, Mutual Benefit; secretary, Miss 
Mabel C. Huber, North American Reas- 
surance. 

The Seminar was opened by Harold 
Porton, retiring president, who reviewed 
the year’s work and described the grow- 
ing importance of LOMA graduates to 
the management ranks of business. 

The afternoon forum on “How the Life 
Insurance Industry is Adjusting Condi- 
tions,” was led by William W. Cramer, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, who 
acted as moderator. 

Discussing statistical research in life 
insurance, Virginia Holran of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, pointed out that 
few businesses are as well tabulated as 
this. Not only is a great mass of statis- 
tics made available through the volu- 
minous annual reports to the State 
Insurance Commissioners, but several 
organizations within the business are 
constantly gathering special data. 

In spite of this great mass of informa- 
tion, however, new developments are con- 
tinually encountered which require re- 
search or tabulation to make the picture 
complete, especially if the public is to 
understand what goes on in the business, 
Mrs. Holran said. 

Citing several of these recent develop- 
ments which have called for special 
research, Mrs. Holran outlined the work 
entailed in connection with the National 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee, 
set up in cooperation with the Federal 
Reserve Board to try to curb inflation- 
ary lending. 

George Ferguson, Mutual Life of New 
York, opened the discussion of personnel 
problems by relating them to current 
conditions and outlook. The possibility 
of disaster from bombing, especially with 
the atom bomb, calls for planning as to 
decentralization and alternate location of 
the home office. Plans for evacuation 
and protection of personnel are also an 
urgent requirement in today’s world, he 
said. Another series of special psoblems 
on personnel arises from legislation and 
governmental orders, most of which stem 
from the war picture of today, he said. 


New Field Trends 

New field trends were analyzed by 
John Jarman, Prudential, who said that 
today’s most pressing agency problems 
are costs and agent morale. Inflation has 
hit agency operations the same as every- 
thing else, he said. The only answer is 
economy in operations. 


Heads Pa. Federation 





Painting by James McBay 
E. A. ROBERTS 


At the annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania Friday 
last aveek, E. A. Roberts, president of 
Fidelity Mutual Life, was elected presi- 
dent. First vice president is Frank H. 
Thomas, president, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia. Vice presidents are: Frank 
D. Buser, Fidelity Mutual; Samuel J. 
Carr, resident vice president, Standard 
Accident; William B. Corey, secretary- 
treasurer, Provident Indemnity Life; 
Stanley Cowman, Mather & Co.; Theo- 
dore A. Engstrom, manager, Aetna Life 
& Affiliated Cos.; H. H. Gilkyson, Jr., 
president, Mutual Fire of Chester Co.; 
Wm. M. Guthrie, comptroller, Reliance 
Life; Edward A. Logue, special agent, 
Insurance Co. State of Pa.; A. M. 
Waldron, broker and agent. 


Big Tree Club Drive 


Honoring the 37-year-long tradition 
of their Big Tree Leaders Club, the field 
forces of Pacific Mutual Life are uniting 
in a nationwide production drive dedi- 

cated to the goal of topping all prior 
Big Tree Club records in the current 
club year which closes July 15. 

According to Fred S. Sibley, superin- 
tendent of agencies for Pacific Mutual, 
the drive is designed to promote rivalry 
for national leadership both among the 
company’s general agencies and 
among all individual members of the field 
organization. 

Pacific Mutual’s paid life production in 
1951 is running ahead of last year’s 
figure. 





Significant developments in manage- 
ment planning were covered by John F. 
Trevor, Metropolitan Life. Economy and 
efficiency were said by him to keynote 
much of the current effort to meet in- 
creasing costs and clerical shortages. 

“Management in life insurance is get- 
ting away from conservative methods of 
planning and is willing to consider any- 
thing that will save clerks,’ he con- 
cluded. 

Edward F. Moran, Home Life of New 
York went into detailed discussion of 
the practical aspects of forms and pro- 
cedure planning. The need to remain 
competitive and the urge to reduce costs 
were given by him as the primary rea- 
sons for careful planning. Elemental in 
the planning, he said, is the determina- 
tion of where the individual fits into the 
picture. Planning and control must be 
established at the highest level, and there 
should be greater departmental and sec- 
tional planning, but the greatest need is 
to extend planning down to the individ- 
ual job level. “Don’t strain for revolu- 
tion; small changes pay off,” Mr. Moran 
concluded. 


John M. Holcombe, Jr., 
Dies While at Home 


MADE TALK EARLIER IN DAY 





Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association Manager Did Much for 
Scientific Sales Management 





John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 62, man- 
aging director of Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, died suddenly 
Tuesday night at his home in Farming- 
ton, Conn. As manager of the associa- 
tion since its foundation 30 years ago 
his contribution in making agency man- 
agement more scientific and agency pro- 
duction more professional was outstand- 
ing. Agency Management Association 
was a merger of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, when the organization took 
its present name. Mr. Holcombe be- 
came the first manager of the organi- 
zation and continued in that post until 
the time he died. 

Mr. Holcombe had just returned to 
his office Monday from a three weeks 
rest period recommended by his doctor. 
He had been at his office Tuesday 
morning, had even made a speech at 
noon of that day and he arrived home 
completely exhausted. Death came after 
he was walking in the garden of his 
18th century home with his daughter, 
Mrs. Cameron Cadwell of Darien, Conn. 
He had been scheduled to make an 
address in Winnipeg at annual meeting 
of Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association at end of this month. Charles 
J. Zimmerman, associate manager of 
LIAMA, will substitute for him on the 
program. 


His Career 


A dynamic figure who was a great 
organizer and selector of men Mr. Hol- 
combe loved to address conventions and 
was constantly receiving invitations to 
speak before insurance organizations. 
Often he would talk for more than an 
hour and had no difficulty in holding 
audiences. He was the son of the late 
John Marshall Holcombe, president of 
Phoenix Mutual Life. A graduate of 
Hartford High School, Hotchkiss School, 
Yale University and Harvard Law 
School. From 1914 to 1916 and from 
1919 he was insurance counsel to Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life. He served as captain 
of Air Service U. S. Army in World 
War I. In 1949 he was given National 
Association ,of Life Underwriters’ John 
Newton Russell Award for outstanding 
service tqthe business. 

Mrs. John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
was constant companion of her husband 
at all conventions he attended. Invari- 
ably seated in one of the first three 
rows she carefully followed the proceed- 
ings. She is the mother of six children, 
three by a former marriage. Those of 
whom Mr. Holcombe was the father 
are John Marshall Holcombe, III, who 
lives in Los Angeles; Mrs. Margaret 
Emily Holcombe Barlow of Garrison, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Ada Chase Holcombe 
Cadwell of Darien, Conn. Sons by Mrs, 
Holcombe’s former marriage are Alan 
K. Boaz, Robert Waldo Boaz and Her- 
bert Allen Boaz. There are 12 grand- 
children. 

Just prior to his death Mr. Holcombe 
was engrossed in plans and preparations 
for the celebrations of his association’s 
30th year, which will be observed June 
27-28. A long description of Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association, 
its origin, operations and chief person- 
nel, was published in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter on May 4. 


Widespread Regret 


There was widespread regret over 
Mr. Holcombe’s passing throughout life 
insurance circles of the nation as he 
had friends in every city. Among his 
closest friends were Paul F. Clark, 
president, John Hancock; Holgar J. 





JOHN MARSHALL HOLCOMBE, JR. 


Johnson, president, Institute of Life 
Insurance; Vincent B. Coffin, vice presi- 
dent, Connecticut Mutual, and Julian S. 
Myrick, former second vice president of 
Mutual Life of N. All except Mr. 
Coffin are presidents of NALU. When 
seen by The Eastern Underwriter their 
principal comment was that life insur- 
ance has lost one of its most valuable 
and progressive personalities. 

Funeral services will be held 2:30 
today, May 18, at First Church of 
Christ, Farmington, Conn. 





“Par for Parkinson” Results 

The challenging $200 million Ordinary 
quota set for this year’s Par for Parkin- 
son campaign was more than achieved 
by the Equitable Society’s field force 
under Vice President Vincent S. Welch 
as the production for the month (April) 
in Ordinary insurance was $261,910,673. 
This topped last year’s Ordinary cam- 
paign of Par for Parkinson by $28 
million. In the April, 1951, campaign 
3,384 representatives qualified as “Par’ 
Ordinary agents. In Group business 251 
agents placed $256,804,705 with 242 
employers. 

Heading the national list in depart- 
ment standing (quota basis) for Ordi- 
nary sales was the South Central de- 
partment of the Society with a produc- 
tion total of $30,211,811. The New York 
metropolitan department won second 
place in the campaign with Ordinary 
business of $51,283,549. The North Cen- 
tral department, scored by quota basis, 
was in third position with a volume of 
$69,297,985. 

The leading me Sher ead on a 
volume basis, was F. G. Holderman, Jr., 
of Peoria, Ill, with an ; Ordinary insur- 
ance total of $8,179,675. A. D. Hemp- 
hill, San Francisco was second in agency 
standing with $6,841,719, followed by the 
C. G. Eklund Agency, Detroit, with 
$6,308,096. Top —— in percentage of 
quota score was E. Wentcher, Chi- 
cago, with a volume a $4,120,040. 


J. 1. CUMMINGS ; BACK ON JOB 

J. I. Cummings, vice president of 
Empire Life & Accident, Indianapolis, 
returned to the office on May 14 after a 
serious illness of over a year. 


A B. WENK DEAD 
A. B. Wenk, 78, a retired claim ad- 
juster for John Hancock, died recently 
in a Buffalo, N. Y., hospital. He went 
to Buffalo in 1901 and was with the 
insurance company 40 years prior to 
retirement. 





ALBANY Y CASHIERS MEET 
The Albany Life Agency Cashiers As- 
sociation held a meeting recently in 
Keeler’s Restaurant, Albany, N. Y. The 
program included a question and answer 
forum conducted by George Gould, asso- 
ciation president. 
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5 Generations Sold by 
Tom Daniel, Sr., Atlanta 


IMMIGRANT GOT FIRST POLICY 








As Years Went by Union Central Man 
Kept on Selling Family; 
$732,500 in All 





Thomas H. Daniel, Sr., Union Central 
Life, Atlanta, has the rare and probably 
unprecedented distinction of having sold 
life insurance to five generations of the 
same family. 

This series of sales started when Mr. 
Daniel sold a $2,500 policy to Alexander 





ALEXANDER DITTLER 


Dittler, a Hungarian immigrant who, 
after settling in Atlanta, set up his own 
business. After some years had gone by 
Mr. Daniel began selling to Alexander’s 
son, Emil, who in a'l purchased $250,000 
Union Central insurance. Alexander Dit- 
tler, grandson of original Dittler client, 
owns $350,000 in the company and his 
daughter, Patsy, owns $37,500 insurance 
sold by Daniel. Patsy married Stephen 
D. Fihn and their baby has a $5,000 pol- 
icy which Tom Daniel sold. 

But that isn’t all. Mr. Daniel has sold 
the baby’s grandmother, Eleanor B. 
Dittler, $50,000, and Patsy’s sister, Alice 
Dittler, $37,500. Altogether the Dittler 
family has purchased $732,500 of Union 
Central life insurance from Mr. Daniel. 


R. H. Beyer’s Albany Post 


Ross H. Beyer has been made head of 
the Prudential’s Group insurance office 
in Albany, N. Y. Territory is an 18- 
county area in the Central-Hudson Val- 
ley section of New York state and all of 
Vermont. 

Mr. Beyer is a graduate of Princeton 
University, class of ’41, and a veteran of 
World War II during which he served 
with the air force. He joined Prudential 
in 1948 and since November of that year 
has been a service representative in the 
office he now heads. 
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Double Protection to 
Age 65 Plan 





Provides 
MAXIMUM Protection with 
MINIMUM Cash Outlay 


Extremely Low Annual Net Cost 
Phone for illustration 


PETER B. FLEMING AGENCY 
Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co. 


175 Main St. 30 Church St. 
White Plains, N. Y. ¥. 
WhHite Plains 8-5175 


Withdraws Approval of 
“Disability Only” Courses 


John R. Maloney, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of California, has withdrawn his 
approval of the “disability only” agents’ 
courses of the Reserve Life of Dallas, 
Tex. This is the first action of its kind 
under the state’s agents’ qualification law 
enacted in 1947. 

This action deprives the company of 
the privilege of having issued certifi- 
cates of convenience (temporary license) 
to applicants for “disability only” agents’ 
licenses to represent it, permitting them 
to transact insurance pending qualifica- 
tion for permanent licenses by examina- 
tion. Such applicants now will be re- 
quired to pass the qualifying examina- 
tions before issuance of any kind of li- 
cense or transaction of business. 

The action of Commissioner Maloney 
does not preclude the company from 
filing new training courses for its agents 
for approval by the Commissioner. Such 
courses will be approved only if the 
Commissioner is satisfied, after a full 
investigation, that the courses and the 
proposed administration thereof meet 
the requirements of the law and his 
rules pursuant thereto. 


Texas High Court Holds 
Group Policies Void 


REVERSALS IN LOWER COURTS 





Great Southern Life Policies on Bank 
Employes Cause Conflicting 
Decisions 





Austin, Texas—The state’s general 


Group insurance law does not cover a 
plan set up by the Texas Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the Supreme Court, ruled 
Wednesday, May 2. 

Because of this, the court held that 
policies issued for bank employes over 
the state by the Great Southern Life 
were invalid. The policies were issued 
under an agreement between the Bank- 
ers Association and the Houston Bank 
and Trust Co. as_ trustees for the em- 
ployes of association banks. as 

The trial court held that policies is- 
sued to employes of banks having fewer 
than 25 employes were invalid, but that 
those issued for more than 25 were 
valid. The Court of Civil Appeals ruled 
they were all valid. The Supreme Court 
reversed this finding, and said the exist- 
ing law did not cover any of the policies. 
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“LIFE INSURANCE IS A 
WONDERFUL BUSINESS” 


says the busy, successful Gremel 
clan of Saginaw, Michigan. 


Twenty-three years ago the chief of the clan —"'G.F.”— 
signed his Manufacturers Life agency contract. Life Under- 
writing proved to be so satisfying a career that he brought 
with him into the business his four sons - Howard, Raymond, 
Arthur and Martin - and his son-in-law, George Fuhrhop. 

Now enjoying retirement, Gottfried Gremel feels that in 
introducing his kin to the Life Insurance business he has given 
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Syracuse Branch Manager 
For Empire State Mutual 





JOHN D. LANDERS 


Empire State Mutual Life, Jamestown, 
N. Y., has appointed John D. Landers 
as manager of the Syracuse branch 
office. Mr. Landers has been in the life 
insurance business jn Syracuse for seven 
years, specializing in estate planning 
and tax work. 

Prior to entering the life insurance 
business, Mr. Landers was an account- 
ant with the Public Service Commission 
of the State of New York assigned to 
cost, rate and tax studies of the Associ- 
ated Gas and Electric holding companies 


and the operating companies of the 
Niagara Hudson system. 

Recipient of the National Quality 
Award for the past four years, Mr. 


Landers is a director of the Syracuse 
Life Underwriters Association and has 
served as chairman of the membership 
and publicity committees. 


Mutual Benefit’s New Book 


Introduced at Luncheon 

Dr. Lester H. Clee, president, N. J. 
State Department of Civil Service, and 
Holgar Johnson, president, Institute of 
Life Insurance, were speakers at the 
luncheon tendered to 75 leaders in 
business and civic activities in the 
Newark area by Mutual Benefit Life in 
its home office last week. The occasion 
was to introduce the company’s newly 
published book | “Begin Now—To En- 
joy Tomorrow.’ 

The guests, wise 
tives of local banks, 
panies and other businesses, 
papermen, women community leaders, 
social workers, doctors, lawyers and 
leaders in other fields, were presented 
with copies of “Begin Now—To En- 
joy Tomorrow. n Written by Ray Giles, 
whose articles have appeared in many 
nationaf magazines, the book points 
out that financial security is not enough 
to guarantee a happy older age. It was 
published as a public service by Mutual 
Benefit Life to help individuals plan 
for good health, satisfying activities 
and freedom from financial worries in 
their retirement years, with emphasis 
on the necessity for undertaking such 
efforts as early as age 30. A timetable 
for personal planning is the concluding 
chapter of the book. 
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College Deans Meet in Hartford 


Under Auspices of Agency Management Association Learn 
About Programs in Other Schools and of Relations 
of AMA to College Training 


Eleven deans of American colleges 
and universities praised the life insur- 
ance business for its widespread pro- 
gram of training and education and 
for its continuing effort in this field at a 
two days’ meeting in Hartford recently 
sponsored by Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. They had 
been invited by the Relations with Uni- 
versities Committee of LIAMA. It was 
the first organized attempt to exchange 
views with heads of business schools. 

“My only criticism of the meetings 
was that it has been so long delayed,” 
was a comment by Dean R. Parker 
Eastwood of Columbia Graduate Busi- 
ness School. Reid L. McClung, dean, 
University of Southern California, said 
that for years he has been giving CLU 
exams without being aware of what 
other training programs were available 
in life insurance. 

Zimmerman and Metzger Open 
Meetings 

The meeting opened with a greeting 
from Charles J. Zimmerman, associate 
managing director of LIAMA. Both, Mr. 
Zimmerman and Clarence B. Metzger, 
second vice president, Equitable Society 
of New York, emphasized that the deans 
were invited not only to hear. life insur- 
ance representatives tell about their 
work in the field of education and train- 
ing but to get from the deans their ideas 
on this subject. Mr. Metzger is chair- 
man of the Relations with Universities 
Committee. 

Entertained by Aetna and Connecticut 
Mutual 

After luncheon as the guests of the 
Connecticut Mutual the deans returned 
to the association’s new headquarters 
building and heard Dr. S. Rains Wa'lace, 
ir: director of research, explain the 
association’s research program. 

On Tuesday morning, Lewis W. S. 
Chapman, director of company relations 
of LIAMA, explained how research find- 
ings of the association were put to use. 
He demonstrated how consultants of 
the company relations division, who call 
on member companies throughout the 
year, have as one of their responsibili- 
ties transmitting this material to com- 
pany agency officers. He also exple ined 
the many services which the company 
relations division provides for member 
companies. They include several meet- 
ings and conferences during the year, 
publications of all kinds, and expert con- 
sultation service in specialized fields, 
such as training, for example. The 
Aetna Life was host to the deans at 
lunch on the second day. 

In the afternoon, Edmund L. G. Za- 
linski, executive vice airs of NALU 
and the first head of the Life Under- 
writer Training Council, spoke to the 
deans. In his remarks Mr. Zalinski 
posed three questions: How can we de- 
velop more competent teachers of insur- 
ance and see that they are placed in 
colleges? How can we improve text ma- 
terials used in insurance teaching ? How 
can we develop the interest in student 
bodies necessary to increase the number 
of courses? 

Dean Karl Pearson, Upsala College, 
said that for four years his school has 
had a general course on insurance. Be- 
cause of student demand this course 
was modified a year ago to include one 
basic course on property insurance and 
another on life insurance. There has 
been great interest in both of these 
on the part of the student body, he said, 
but expressed the view that the great 
problem was in finding teachers. More 
full-time qualified teachers must be 
found, Dean Pearson noted. 

“Our general course on consumer 
economy (insurance included) proved to 
be a feeder for insurance courses,” said 
Dean Walter C. Weidler of Ohio State 
University. “We also have a course in 


personal finance with insurance as a 
part. This is an opening wedge for in- 
teresting students in insurance careers. 
Although it is not easy to sell the gen- 
eral consumer or personal finance 
course, once sold it is quite successful.” 
At the conclusion of the meeting, the 
deans expressed their belief that such 
a meeting should be held again next 
year with a different group of deans 
present. They said that the knowledge 
that could be gained about the life in- 
surance business at such a conference 
would be very helpful in the administra- 
tion of a business administration college. 
Other deans present included H. C. 
Graebner, Butler University; Erwin A. 
Gaumitz, University of Wisconsin; V. 
W. Bladen, University of Toronto; 
Laurence J. Ackerman, University of 
Connecticut; William G. Sutcliffe, Bos- 
ton University; Leslie Buchan, Wash- 
ington University; and Herbert M. 
Schiffer, New York University. 


William R. Pratt Named 


Minnesota Mutual Life announces 
the appointment of William R. Pratt as 
general agent in Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, and surrounding territory. 

A graduate of the University of 
North Dakota, Mr. Pratt taught in 
Fargo public schools for three years. 
He served for 3% years as a first lieu- 
tenant in the Army Air Force in World 
War II 

Mr. Pratt has extensive life insur- 
ance training, including the Insurance 
Research and Review course and two 
years with the Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council. Since he joined Minnesota 
Mutual at Fargo in 1946, Mr. Pratt has 
been a consistent producer of quality 
business. He is a member of the “M” 
Club—having more than a million of 
personally written business in force. 


WILLIAM SCHIFF DEAD 

The death of William Schiff of Pitts- 
burgh, for eight years a member of 
the board of directors of Eastern Life 
of New York, was announced by Louis 
Lipsky, president of the company, at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The 
funeral took place in Pittsburgh on 
May 3. 

Mr. Schiff was a well-known printer 
and publisher for many years and was 
active in the affairs of the community. 





Manhattan Life Record 

A new all-time record for one 
month’s business was set during April, 
President’s Month, when Manhattan 
Life field force accounted for $10,981,- 
149 submitted against a quota of ten 
million to honor Thomas E. Lovejoy, 
Jr., president. The best previous month 
was November, 1950, Edmondson Month, 
with a total of $9,466,582. 

Hyman Beckman of the Schloen- 
Levey agency, Beverly Hills, Cal., led 
in personal production, followed by A. 
Linus Pearson of LaBow, Haynes Co., 
Inc., Seattle, who was first in number 
of lives. Herman Schor, Ranni agency, 
Miami, won second award for lives. 

The Richard M. Grosten agency, Los 
Angeles, led all other agencies, doing 
in excess of a million dollars during 
the month, a new record for the agen- 
cy. It won the group 1 general agent’s 
award in a five-group agency competi- 
tion. 

Joseph D. Robbins, New York City, 
won the group 2 award; LaBow, 
Haynes Co., Inc., took group 3; Wil- 
liam A. Vorhauer, Chicago, won group 
4 and Hermine R. Kuhn, New York 


City, won group 5. 





Brokerage 
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Leo Blatz 
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TRAVELERS LEASES TEX. BLDG. 


Two-Story Structures Will Serve As 
New Quarters for Company’s 
Houston Branch Office 
The Travelers Insurance Co. has com- 
pleted negotiations to lease for ten years 
the ground floor and part of the second 
floor of a two-story building at the 
southwest corner of Carolina Street and 
Polk Avenue, Houston, Tex., which, after 
it has been converted into an office build- 
ing, will serve as headquarters for the 
Houston branch of the company. The 
building, formerly occupied by a Ford 
agency, is 125 feet by 127 feet and con- 
tains approximately 32,000 square feet 
of floor space. It will be known as the 
Robert Neal Building inasmuch as it 
is owned by J. Robert Neal, Jr., and 

Mrs. J. W. Neal. 

The exterior will be refaced with red 
ledgestone and Austin limestone and the 
interior converted to offices. An elevator 
will be installed and the entire building 
will be air-conditioned. It is planned to 
keep intact the present auto ramp to 
the roof and parking space on the roof 
will accommodate 60 cars. It will be 
available to the Travelers. 

Plans for remodeling have been pre- 
pared by Eugene Werlin, architect, and 
C. H. Kiefner, associate. Contract for the 
work has been let to the Fretz Con- 
struction Co. 

The lease to the Travelers was negoti- 
ated by Ben G. McGuire and Ralph K. 
Chinn as co-brokers. C. H. Judin, Hous- 
ton office manager and cashier repre- 
sented the Travelers in the lease negoti- 


ations. 

3uilt in 1929 by the late J. W. Neal, 
one of the founders of the Cheek & 
Neal Coffee Co., and grandfather of J. 
Robert Neal, Jr., the structure was for 
the use of the Raymond Pearson Co. 
which has now moved to new quarters. 

Conversion of the building for office 
use will be made at a cost of more than 
$250,000. 





Carr R. Purser Agency Wins 
Penn President’s Plaque 


At the Hollywood Beach conference 
last week of the Penn Mutual Life’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Club, theme of 
which was “Positive Thinking and Posi- 


tive Action,” the President’s plaque 
was presented to the Carr R. Purser 
agency, 280 Madison Avenue, New 


York. President Adam said that when 
Mr. Purser took over the agency in 
1944 its annual production was $500,000. 
In 1950 it had grown to $9,000,000 and 
currently is going at a $13,000,000 an- 
nual production pace. The plaque was 
for “the most outs tanding contribution 
to the company’s progress in 1950.” 
Sadler Hayes of this agency is the com- 
pany’s leader. His production last year 
was in excess of $2,000,000. 





New Home Office Plans 


Plans for construction of a new home 
office building by Central Life Assurance 
Society of Des Moines were disclosed 
when approval of the state executive 
council was asked for a new structure. 

Authority was asked to spend up to 
$8,696,000 or 10% ’ the legal reserve 
of the company. W. F. Poorman, presi- 
dent of the company, rid tentative plans 
call for a four-story 90 by 160 foot Uli- 
tarian structure with an exterior of 
Mankato stone. The building would con- 
tain 70,000 square feet of floor space and 
allow for future expansion. 

The application stated the company in- 
tends to begin operation early in 1952 
but approval must be obtained first on 
priorities, 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








Lamar Life Honors Faser 

Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss., broke all 
company records in April. In celebra- 
tion of the company’s 45th anniversary, 


the agency force participated in a 
month’s campaign for new _ business. 
The goal was $2,000,000 paid for in 


April—the result was more than $2,165,- 
000 put on the books. 

Conducted by the Lamar Life’s new 
vice president and agency director, 
Peter K. Lutken, Jr., the contest hon- 
ored Henry M. Faser, who served the 
company in the same capacity for the 
past ten years. A high point was 
reached in number of lives as well as 
volume paid during the month. 

The company’s new business for the 
first four months of 1951 was about 
40% ahead of the same period of 1950. 
Gain in total insurance in force for the 
first four months was more than twice 
that for the same period of last year. 





National Life Up 19% 


Life insurance sales by National Life 
of Vermont totalled $41,136,150 for the 
first four months of this year, a gain 
of nearly 19% compared to the cor- 
responding period last year. Sales last 
month amgunted to $10,482,111, an in- 
crease of more than 30% compared to 


April last year. Total insurance in 
force as of April 30 reached $1,163,- 
307,586. 
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RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


' BOwling Green 9-0109 








BRONX BRANCH MEETING 


Speakers To Be William P. Lynch 
and Irving S. Bober; at Con- 
course Plaza May 24 
William P. Lynch, CLU, second vice 
president, district agencies department, 
The Prudential, and Irving S. Bober, 
CLU, agency manager of New England 
Mutual’s Brooklyn-Long Island agency, 
will address the members of the Bronx 
Branch of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York on 
May 24 at the Concourse Plaza. Mr. 
Lynch has selected the title of his ad- 
dress from his company’s slogan, “The 
Future Belongs to Those Who Prepare 
for It.” Mr. Bober will discuss “Ideal 

Property and the Income Tax.” 
Election of officers and members of 

the board of directors for the admiin- 

istrative year 1951-52 will be held. 
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NUMBER ONE by field = me the faunable Life of lowa 


SCREENED FOR 


SUCCESS 


I ield underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are carefully screened to make sure that 
they have selected a field of endeavor for which 
they possess abilities and aptitudes conducive to 
The most scientific selection processes 
available are employed for this purpose in order 
that only those individuals clearly adapted to field 
underwriting will be accepted for training. In this 
way, the chances for successful careers are greatly 
enhanced for those who qualify for contracts with 


Life Insurance Company 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


OF 1OWA 








Conn. Mutual Liberalizes 


Single Premium Contracts 
‘Connecticut Mutual Life has liberal- 
ized its rules governing the amount of 
cash acceptable under single premium 
contracts. The limitation on amounts 
acceptable in any 12 months’ period has 
been discontinued and the entire max- 
imum amount may be issued at one time. 
The maximum amounts have also been 
increased for endowments of from 10 
to 19 years duration. 

Under the new limits, the maximum 
single premium that will be accepted 
under a 10-year endowment is $50,000. 
For a 15-year endowment the limit is 
$75,000 and for a policy with 20 or more 
years to run, the maximum premium is 
$100,000. 

There has also been an increase in 
the size of the annual premium the 
company will accept on retirement an- 
nuities. The limit is now $7,500 and it 
was formerly $5,000. 

In addition, Connecticut Mutual has 
modified its discount premium rules. A 
policyholder may discount as many as 
20 annual premiums in advance _ pro- 
vided the number is not more than half 
the number of premiums called for by 
the plan of insurance. 


Shanks on Inflation 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Discussing the third option, the at- 
tempt to get at the roots of inflation, 
Mr. Shanks said many groups have been 
active, and he discussed the activities of 
the Joint Committee on Inflation Con- 
trol of American Life Convention and 
Life Insurance Association of America. 
The life insurance industry thas been 
pressing for sound national monetary, 
fiscal and debt management policies in 
an effort to restrain the forces of infla- 
tion. One important facet of this is the 
program directed toward reducing the 
active money supply in the hands of the 
public. The industry is pressing strongly 
for a Federal Tax program that cuts 
directly into mass purchasing power, 
and, so far as feasible, puts the Gov- 
ernment on a pay-as-you-go basis. Also 
it urges cutting to the bone all non- 
military expenditures without sacrificing 
efficiency; calls for tightened monetary 
and credit controls; for management of 
the public debt in such a way as to re- 
duce the money supply of the general 
public; for a vigorous policy of discour- 
aging ‘further rounds in the wage-price 
spiral, calling for cooperation of both 
labor and management. He also told of 
the cooperation of life companies with 
the National Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee. . 

Mr. Shanks made a strong plea for 
more personal savings as that is a highly 
effective way to close the inflationary 
gap without being in any way injurious 
or detrimental to the individuals in- 
volved. He said much more can be done 
to promote savings than has been done. 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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Hays Asks Close Tab 

On Congress Attitudes 
SAYS: “VOICE YOUR OPINIONS” 
Advises Field Men to Write Individual 


Opinions Against Inflationary 
Tendencies 








Life insurance men are men of action 
who generally understand their respon- 
sibilities and one of those responsibilities 
is to do everything they can in combat- 
ting the factors which make for infla- 
tion including prodigal government 
spending. 

With that as his theme Eugene Hays, 
CLU, a general agent of New England 
Mutual Life in Boston, asked general 
agents at the recent annual field confer- 
ence of the company at Palm Beach 
some questions relative to recognition 
of those responsibilities and initiative in 
meeting them. Some of the questions 
asked by Mr. Hays follow: 

Have you, as an individual, written 
your representative in the House and 
Senate clearly stating your position and 
directing them to vote against any bill 
which includes unnecessary non-military 
expenditures; to support legislation 
which puts us on a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis? Have you pointed out that con- 
tinued deficit spending by government 
is a dangerous thing; that as a constitu- 
ent you will not stand for “pork-barrel 
politics” as usual in this period of emer- 
gency? Have you written such a let- 
ter? This is a democracy. Our elected 
representatives must know what we be- 
lieve and must be given clear direction 
if we are to expect them to take positive 
action. 

Have you held an agency meeting or 
series of meetings to interpret the six 
steps outlined by the Institute of Life 
Insurance in the battle against inflation? 
After such meetings, a clear-cut plan of 
action should be placed before the 
agents whereby their influence may be 
put behind the program. 


Hoover Commission 


Have you allied yourself with your lo- 
cal group which is promoting the recom- 
mendations for governmental reorgani- 
zation as proposed by the Hoover Com- 
mission? Here is a non-partisan project 
which is becoming a great force for 
good and which merits our aggressive 
backing. Look up your local or state 
executive director of the Council for 
the Hoover Report. He will give you 
facts and figures which are dramatic evi- 
dence of waste and extravagance which 
will motivate the most phlegmatic in- 
dividual into action. 

Have you urged your local life under- 

writers’ association to undertake a pro- 
gram of education on the six steps out- 
lined by the Institute of Life Insurance 
or on the Hoover Report? These are 
projects which will weld them together 
into a potent force for effective action 
if someone will only furnish the leader- 
ship. 
Have you informed yourself on the 
issues and then sought an opportunity 
to speak before service clubs and com- 
munity organizations. Any such talks, 
like a sales interview, should finish with 
an appeal to action. Tell your audience 
that it is their duty to follow thought 
with action—that as voting citizens they 
should write and wire their elected 
representatives in Congress, clearly and 
forcefully stating their positions and 
urging them to vote for economies in 
government and against all measures 
which have an inflationary effect. 


BERNARD T. KAMINS DIES 
Bernard T. Kamins, 49, agency super- 
visor, Washington National, died re- 
cently. He suffered a stroke and died 
the following day in the hospital with- 
out having regained consciousness. 

_ Mr. Kamins, a graduate of the Spald- 
ing Institute, was a salesman and de- 
partment manager for Peoria Life and 
later was vice president and agency 
director of Alliance Life. He joined the 
Washington National in December, 1949. 


Guardian Sets Record for 
New Business During April 


In a month-long production campaign 
honoring Agency Vice President Frank 
F. Weidenborner, the field force of 
Guardian Life submitted the largest vol- 
ume of new business of any April in 
the company’s 9l-year history. This 
year’s submitted total for April ex- 
ceeded that of the same month for the 
previous year by 26.6%. 

Many Guardian agencies, recorded out- 
standing production marks during the 


campaign. The W. R. Wilkinson agency, 
Syracuse, led the eastern division and 
the entire field with 165.8% of its quota. 
The western division was headed by the 
T. G. Herbert agency, Denver, with 
160.4%, while the Jacksonville agency 
with 159.7% and the Julius M. Eisen- 
drath agency, New York, with 155.9%, 
topped the southern and metropolitan 
divisions respectively. 


The Spaulder, Warshall and Schnur 


agency, also of New York, and Julius 
M. Eisendrath agency, both achieved a 
submitted volume in excess of $1,500,000 
for the month. 


AUSTIN ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 

The Austin, Texas, Association of 
Life Underwriters elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: John H. 
Sheffield, Atlantic Life, president; W. G. 
Chote, Southwestern Life, vice presi- 
dent; Earl R. Reinke, CLU, Metropoli- 
tan Life, secretary; Noble W. Doss, 
Paul Revere Life, treasurer. Directors 
elected were Ted R. Thompson, Western 
Reserve Life, and Clint H. Castleberry, 
Prudential. The newly elected officers 
will be installed June 20. 
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The successful life insurance agent is skilled in visual- 
izing problems and their solution. He knows how to 
“sell the sizzle’ with words. Often he uses visual 
presentation and sometimes draws diagrams during 


To help him‘in his daily task of making vivid 
the story of life insurance, the Massachusetts Mutual 
furnishes a wide selection of colorful, interesting ad- 
vertising folders — designed to help illustrate and 


interpret the service of life insurance. 


For example, the folders pictured here help the 
salesman talk about: — 


Mortgage liquidation 
Group Insurance 
Retirement Income 


Disability Income and Waiver 


al, From full-time representatives of 
other life companies we invite 
surplus and special business not accept- 


able to their companies. 


_Juasrachusells Matual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





ORGANIZED 1851 
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Mutual Benefit Passes 
Three Billion In Force 


OVER 390,000 POLICYHOLDERS 
Company Passed Billion Mark in 1919; 
Second Billion Passed in 1926; 
Established in 1845 


More than 390,000 policyholders, who 
have bought over 640,000 policies, own 
Mutual Benefit Life’s three billion dol- 
lars of life insurance. Since it was 
established in 1845 in Newark, where 
the home office is still located, the com- 
pany has paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries more than $2,068,000,000 
and now holds for future payment over 
$1,271,000,000. These two amounts to- 
tal $465,853,000 more than the company 
has received from policyholders in 
premiums during that period. It has 
an unbroken record of never having 
missed paying a dividend to its policy- 
holders since the first was declared 
in 1847. 

One of the Oldest and Largest 

The company is one of the oldest 
life insurance companies in the United 
States. It writes only Ordinary life 
insurance, no Group or Industrial, and 
is one of the country’s largest life 
insurance companies. 

At the end of its first year in busi- 
ness, the company, whose president 
received a yearly salary of $1,500, had 
624 policies in force for $2,110,717. It 
now writes that much insurance in 
about three days, and has 72 general 
agencies, and is licensed to do business 
in 46 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. At the end of last year it had over 
a billion two hundred million dollars 
at work helping build and maintain 
homes, apartments, commercial build- 
ings, farms, and invested in bonds and 
stocks of civic and commercial organ- 
izations of many kinds. 

Passed Billion Mark in 1919 

The company passed the billion mark 
in 1919. Growing with the expansion 
of the prosperous twenties, it passed 
its second billion in 1926, and was 
almost half way to its third billion at 
the end of 1930 when the depression’s 
effects began to be felt. Though insur- 
ance in force decreased until 1935, like 
many life insurance companies it was 
able to help its policyholders survive 
the depression by prompt payment of 
requested policy loans and surrenders, 
and its financial structure was unim- 
paired. 

From 1935 on there was a_ gradual 
gain in insurance in force, which be- 
came more rapid in the 40’s. With the 
company continually seeking to offer 
coverage suited to modern life insur- 
ance needs and to intensify the training 
of its field force to meet these needs, 
insurance in force has increased over 
600 million dollars since the end of 
1945. New insurance written in 1950 
was the largest in the company’s his- 
tory—surpassing the previous record 
year of 1926, when two billion in force 
was attained. 

The company and its officers have 
made valuable contributions to the life 
insurance industry as a whole. A recent 
example is in connection with the con- 
struction of the CSO mortality table. 
‘‘_w Benefit Life’s President John 

Thompson represented the Actuarial 
Rice of America on the committee 
which made recommendations as to the 
construction of the table, and much 
of the work of developing it was done 
in the home office by the company’s 


actuarial staff. Amzi Dodd, Frederick 
Frelinghuysen, John R. Hardin and 
Edward E. Rhodes are among the 
Mutual Benefit officers of the past 
known for their contributions to the 
soundness and good character of life 
insurance business. 

The company paid taxes of $963,374 
in 1919 as compared to $4,468,000 in 
1950. It earned net interest of 4.59 on 
its total assets—a contrast to the 3.17 
of 1950. The company then had 441 
home office employes, as contrasted 
with 1,044 in 1950, but more than 70 
of the employes of 1919 are still activ ely 
employed there. Edgar Richardson, 
now general agent at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and then general agent at Mex- 
ico, Missouri, is the only 1919 general 
agent still active in that capacity. How- 
ever, other general agencies are still 
maintained by members of the same 
families which operated them in 1919, 
including the Foremans in Georgia, the 
Ames family in Norfolk, Virginia, and 
the Dennis and Brown interests in 
Louisville, Kentucky. Other 1919 gen- 
eral agents are active as personal pro- 
ducers. 

Honor Policyholders 


Three policyholders, one a 15-year- 
old boy and the others men aged 95 
and 97, were honored in connection 
with the Mutual Benefit passing three 
billion dollars of insurance in force. 

Fifteen-year-old R. Guy Chamberlin 
of Millburn, New Jersey, a third gener- 
ation Mutual Benefit Life policyholder, 
bought the policy which took the com- 
pany over the three billion mark. His 
agent, Warren R. Toner of the com- 
pany’s William H. Foreman agency in 
Newark, started handling the Cham- 
berlin family’ s insurance needs in 1915 
when he sold a policy to the boy’s late 
grandfather. 

Dr. William C. Burns, 97, of Toledo, 
Ohio, is the company’s oldest policy- 
holder. Though he could have received 
the face amount in cash when we was 
age 96 in 1949, Dr. Burns chose to 
continue two policies, issued in 1888 
and 1900, as paid-up insurance. A re- 
tired minister, Dr. Burns is healthy and 
active, confirming the verdict of the 
examining doctor who classed him in 
1888 as an “extra good” risk. 


Holder of Oldest Policy 


Holder of the oldest policy is 95- 
year-old David W. Knapp of Highland, 
New York. A “commercial traveler” 
when he took out the policy in 1881, 
Mr. Knapp later became the manu- 
facturer of the first electric toys in 
the United States. Until he became ill 
a few weeks ago, Mr. Knapp also en- 
joyed excellent health. 

Framed messages of congratulation 
from company President John S. 
Thompson will be presented to Dr. 
3urns by General Agent Gilbert L. 
Dittmer, CLU of Toledo, and to Mr. 
Knapp by General Agent Edgar D. 
Carlough, Jr., of Albany: 

The 82 home office employes who 
have been with the. company since 
1919, when it passed its first billion of 
insurance in force, were guests of Presi- 
dent Thompson at lunch Monday. Last 
Friday roses were given them and 
the other employes who were with 
the company when it passed its second 


billion in 1926. 


Mrs. Homer C. Chaney Dies 


The wife of Homer C. Chaney, di- 
rector of agencies, New England Mutu: il 


Life, died on May 7, after a short illness. 
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M. L. CAMPS, 


GROUP 


Washington, D. C. 


Branch Manager 





Harris & Ewing 
HARRY P. JOHNSON 


Harry Johnson, for the past 33 
years associated with Penn Mutual in 
various capacities, has been appointed 
branch manager of Manhattan Life 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Johnson’s en- 
tire business career has been in life 
insurance. He started in the field in 
1918 with the Richmond, Va. agency 
of Penn Mutual after discharge from 
the Army. He remained there for 
eleven years, becoming supervisor of 
agents, and then was a home office 
traveling auditor. In 1930, Mr. Johnson 
went with the Harrisburg, Pa. agency 
of the company, where he stayed for 
12 years, becoming in 1941 associate 
general agent. 

In 1942 he assumed charge of general 
agent training in the home office and 
field, and remained with the home 
office through 1950. For two years, 
starting in 1948, Mr. Johnson served as 
administrative assistant to the agency 
vice president, and was in charge of 
field administration. In this capacity 
he was responsible for selection of 
candidates for general agency training 
and supervision of their training in 
the home office and field. 





Mutual Life April Leaders 


The Chicago (Persons) agency of Mu- 
tual Life of New York led all of the 
company’s agencies throughout the coun- 
try in volume of insurance sold during 
April, it was announced by Stanton G. 
Hale, vice president and manager of 
agencies. The agency is managed by 
Henry W. Persons. 

The New York (Myer) agency, man- 
aged by Richard E. Myer, CLU, held 
first place in number of policies sold and 
was second in volume for the month. 

The New Orleans agency, James H. 
Lake, manager, was third in volume. 
Spokane, managed by Lyle H. Funnell, 
CLU, held second place in policies sold, 
and Grand Rapids, managed by Charles 
E. Brown, was third. 


General Agent 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 








HOME OFFICI EASI 


WE’RE LOOKING 
FOR A TALL MAN 


One with his head in the 
clouds and his feet firmly 
planted in the ground. An ag- 
gressive man fired with ambi- 
tion, but possessing stability and 
background. 


Our newly-created Ordinary 


Agency Department offers this 
man a worthwhile opportunity 
to capitalize on his ability to 
build his own General Agency. 


Ordinary General Agencies 
are available in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Northern New 
Jersey, and Westchester County, 
New York. We cordially invite 
your inquiries. Write: William 
H. Fissell, CLU, Superintendent 
of Ordinary Agencies. 


Pik Coroxil 


Ist raven Gowpayy 





C. R. Jones Heads D. C. Ass’n 
Chester R. Jones, CLU, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, was recently elected 
president of the Washington, D. C. 
Life Underwriters Association for the 
year 1951-52. Joseph S. Baldwin, North- 
western Mutual was elected vice presi- 
dent and Louis J. Grayson, Travelers, 
second vice president. Directors elected 
are C. Carney Smith, Mutual Benefit 
Life; L. Opie Chancellor, Provident 
Mutual; Mary Fort, Pacific Mutual. 





CORRECTION 

In a story announcing the slate of 
officers for the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York in last 
week’s issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer, it was erroneously stated that 
Charles S. McAllister was associated 
with Phoenix Mutual Life. Mr. McAI- 
lister, who was nominated for the post 
of administrative vice president, is asso- 
ciated with The Schmidt agency of New 
England Mutual Life. 


ADDRESSES ELMIRA ASS’N 

Joseph H. Morrow, assistant agency 
manager of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in Syracuse, New York, was 
guest speaker at the April meeting of the 
Elmira Life Underwriters Association. 
He discussed “Professional Selling.” 
Paul Alderson presided. 
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Sales Caravan Visits 
Up-State N. Y. Cities 


4 SPEAKERS MAKE UP PROGRAM 





Stanley Martin From Dallas, Mildred 
Stone, Charles Malloy and John Sut- 
ton; F. H. White, Chairman 





The New York State Sales Caravan, 
1951 “Appleknockers,” brought up-to- 
the-minute selling ideas to life under- 
writers groups for three days this week 
to Schenectady, Buffalo and Syracuse 
areas. This was the third year of the 
sales caravan up-state. 

The caravan opened in Schenectady, 
on May 15, under the general chair- 
manship of Fred H. White, CLU, mana- 
ger, Massachusetts Mutual Life in Buf- 
falo, and co-chairman Tim Foley, gen- 
eral agent, State Mutual in New York 
City. Stanley E. Martin, general agent 
for State Mutual in Dallas, Texas—the 
man who made the longest trip to par- 
ticipate in these caravans—gave his talk 
“Life Insurance and God.” This speech, 
as delivered by Mr. Martin, is one of 
the most motivating heard in years in 
the life insurance business. In it he com- 
pares the life insurance man with God 
in that only those two can guarantee 
that a man can attain his objective. He 
pointed out that to gain an objective a 
man needs ability, opportunity and time. 
“Did it ever occur to you that there are 
just two ways to get the necessary 
time? You can get it from God; or 
you can get it from a life insurance 
agent.” 


Use “Talk” Words in Letters 


Mildred F. Stone, CLU, director of 
policyowner services of Mutual Benefit 
Life, Newark, N. J., told the up-state 
agents how to write good business let- 
ters. As an expert in this field, she 
made three suggestions: (1) make the 
sentences short; (2) use “talk” words; 
(3) be generous with personal words, 
people’s names and active construction. 
“Your letters can tell your clients that 
you are a pleasant person to do business 
with. One of the most effective ways 
to get that message across is to put the 
reader and his affairs first in the letter 

. . building a pleasant impression in- 
volves careful choice of individual words 
too. Keep away from those which have 
unpleasant emotional associations .. . 
the whole tone of your letter is impor- 
tant. Before the letter is finished, read 
it back or think back over what has 
been said.” 

To vary the program, Charles Malloy, 
district manager for Metropolitan Life, 
at Harrisburg, Penna., used illustrations 
in showing how he has attained success 
in selling life insurance. He asked the 
question, “Would you like to put your 
sales presentation on television? In- 
stead of telling them it will pay so much, 
why not tell them and show them the 
pay-off.” He then went on to illustrate, 
using the Family Income for $10,000, 
with checks for $10,000 and $100. Sec- 
ondly, he had 239 separate blank checks 
and, as he explained how the policy 
worked, he placed one check after an- 
other in front of the prospect. From 
that point he used a similar technique 
in giving a sales talk on Term insurance, 
permanent plans of life insurance and 
business life insurance. In each instance 
the prospect’s name was used on the 
check so that the individual could 
clearly visualize just how the contract 
worked. 

The hero of the life insurance film, 
“For Some Must Watch,” John Sut- 
ton of Oneida, N. Y., completed the 
quartet making up this year’s Sales 
Caravan panel. Mr. Sutton, who has 
represented his company since 1933 in 
the up-state community, has been highly 
successful in his chosen profession and 
was thus able to give some pointers 
about the current market to his col- 
leagues who sell life insurance in the 
same geographical area and under some- 
what similar conditions. 

At the conclusion of the caravan, 
George P. Shoemaker, CLU, general 


C. A. Ormsby Ass’t Actuary 


For Connecticut General 
Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connec- 
ticut General Life, announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles A. Ormsby as 
assistant actuary. Mr. Ormsby was 
graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1939 and received his 
Master’s Degree from there in 1940. 
He joined the Connecticut General in 
1945. He was appointed supervisor, 
policy change division, actuarial de- 
partment, in 1948 and actuarial assist- 
ant in 1950. Since March 1951 he has 
been engaged in the company’s rein- 
surance activities. 
He is a Fellow in the Society of 
Actuaries. 





agent, Provident Mutual, New York 
City and president of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 
presented each member of the caravan 
with his “Appleknocker” certificate. This 
is an attractive memento indicating that 
the recipient has devoted a great deal 
of time and effort without remuneration 
to help fellow underwriters in the up- 
state New York area. It is also em- 
blematic that in the same business com- 
petition can be so keen and cooperation 
can be also most cordial. 


Full Aviation Coverage in 
Home Area by Mass. Mutual 


Massachusetts Mutual Life is offer- 
ing full aviation coverage in the home 
area, on payment of an extra premium, 
to military pilots and crew members as 
well as to certain classes of civilian 
pilots who have not been eligible for 
full aviation coverage since last July. 

The company will pay the full amount 
of the policy on an aviation death if 
the cause of death occurs in the home 
area. If the insured dies as the result 
of flying in an airplane which he is 
piloting or on which he has any duties 
and the cause of death occurs, outside 
the home area, the company’s liability 
will be limited to the premiums paid 
together with 24% interest, or the re- 
serve on the policy if it is greater. The 
new coverage, available only on cases 
submitted by the company’s representa- 
tives, will be granted without any limita- 
tion as to war hazard in limited amounts. 

The company will follow the practice 
of refunding the extra premium for any 
continuous period of three months or 
more during which the insured remains 
outside the home area. 














Nearly Twice the Business in 
1950 as the Previous Year 


The Union Labor Life Sparks the Nation on Welfare Trend 


A Company Is Only as Big as Its Progress. Compare 1950 with 1949. 
Only by such Comparison do figures mean so much! 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

















December 31, 1950. 
ASSETS 
1950 1949 
OT klgpetoh 2 ODP Ot Sed IN rere ea eee $ 514,004.01 $ 443,537.47 
Bettie? ee pas Cee er Sey 6,198,284.00 5,573,173.00 
Stocks (Cumulative Preferred).............. 569,050.00 564,020.00 
Mortgages on Real Estate...................- 4,313,441.14 3,568,300.47 
Real Estate Owned. ....................-...--.- 4,034.72 None 
Loans to Policyholders ...........-..----+---+--- 233,433.74 200,910.38 jf 
Shares of Insured Savings & Loan 
PROC OCIETIONG le oe Bs 150,000.00 None 
Premiums deferred and in course of 
collection 1,127,183.64 196,924.09 
Accrued Interest, etc. -.........2-0--+--++--- 68,686.44 63,068.40 | 
TOTAL ASSES - occ $13,178,117.69 $10,609,933.81 
LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Somes? ese 


Statutory Policy Reserves .............-.- 
Reserve for Policy Dividends, payable 

Tobe 62, Soe SN ere Be nee ee 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends left with 











1950 1949 


...- $ 7,227,235.18 $ 5,707,877.40 








All other Liabilities ...................... 


Contingency Reserve for Group Life 


Insurance 





General Contingency Reserve ........ 





Capital Paid Up ...... 
Unassigned Surplus 


...-_ 1,037,825.58 953,655.70 
262,636.00 244,527.47 

..._ 1,237,449.69 777,921.67 
750,000.00 550,000.00 

ath 750,000.00 675,000.00 
875,000.00 875,000.00 

1 ,037,971.24 825,951.57 








TOTAL LIABILITIES .......... 








.... $13,178,117.69 $10,609,933.81 


Total Insurance in force on December 31, 1950, had reached $316,830, 195. 
This is an increase of 28°/, over December 31, 1949. 
Net Paid for during 1950 was $74,903,047 as against $38,598,459 in 1949. 


Full portfolio of INDIVIDUAL ¢ GROUP Policies 














Philadelphia Gen’! Agent 





M. MILTON SOBEL 


Manhattan Life has announced ap- 
pointment of M. Milton Sobel as gen- 
eral agent in Philadelphia. Mr. Sobel 
is well known in life insurance circles, 
having been in the field 23 years, with 
the exception of a period during World 
War II when he accepted a Red Cross 
appointment, in 1943, as assistant field 
director for service in an administrative 
capacity abroad. 

Mr. Sobel began his life insurance 
career in 1928 when he was elected a 
vice president of the Mellor and Allen 
agency of Home Life of New York. He 
later became Philadelphia general agent 
of that company in partnership with 
Harry G. Remington. Following this, 
he served as associate general agent 
of the Berkshire Life under Everett H. 
Plummer. 

In 1936 he joined Scranton Life as 
manager of an agency in Philadelphia. 
Upon the death three years later of 
Benjamin Freifelder, Mr. Sobel took 
charge of the entire Philadelphia or- 
ganization of Scranton Life. Under 
his direction, the volume of the Phila- 
delphia office rose steadily, and during 
the last ten years led the company 
in production and premiums. 

Mr. Sobel graduated from Dickinson 
College and Law School in 1927. 





Liberty Life Conventions 

Liberty Life’s President’s Club and 
company conventions were held this 
week at New Orleans and Edgewater 
Park, Miss. President’s Club members 
and their wives traveled to New 
Orleans by special train from Green- 
ville, S. C, on May 13. On May 16 
the President’s Club convention party 
left New Orleans by chartered bus for 
Edgewater Park to join the company 
convention party, which arrived that 
evening on a special train from Green- 
ville. A three-day program of business 
sessions and recreation, including fish- 
ing, golfing, swimming, boating, pick- 
nicking, and sightseeing, was planned. 

During 1950 which marked the 45th 
year of operation by Liberty Life, the 
company enjoyed one of the most suc- 
cessful years in its history. 
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Four home office employes, each with 40 or more years of service with the 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh are shown in this photo with President John A. Mayer 


at a dinner in the University Club. 


Left to right are Norman R. Tite, manager of the application ‘department, 
41 years; Miss Bertha Smith, telephone switchboard chief, 40 years; President 
Mayer; Assistant Treasurer William F. Aull, 41 years, and Assistant Vice Presi- 


dent James H. Layton, 42 years. 


In connection with the 48th anniver- 
sary of the Reliance Life Insurance Co. 
of Pittsburgh on May 4, President John 
A. Mayer honored 102 employes of the 
service records -of from 
25 to 42 years at a dinner in the Uni- 
versity Club, Pittsburgh. These veterans 
represent 16% of Reliance employes. 

Assistant Vice President James H. 
Layton has the longest service with 42 
years, Assistant Treasurer William F. 


company with 





PRUDENTIAL LUNCHEON 





Given to Staff Who Helped Organize 
and Establish the Company’s 
Canadian Head Office 


Members of The Prudential Insur- 


ance Co. staff who helped organize and 
establish the company’s Canadian head 
office, including a number who only 
recently returned from Toronto, were 
tendered a luncheon last Friday. Ap- 
proximately 150 attended and_ heard 
short talks by Robert M. Green, vice 


president in charge of Canadian opera- 


tions, who came from Toronto for the 
occasion, and by Carrol M. Shanks, 
president of the company. F. Bruce 


Gerhard, vice president, acted as toast- 
master. 

3efore starting operations in Canada 
last fall, the company set up in Newark 
a fully functioning organization. This 
unit was moved to Toronto in Septem- 
ber and continued operations there 
while training permanent members of 


the new staff. As the new employes 
became efficient in their jobs, the 
“temporaries” returned to Newark head- 
quarters. 


Indiana Ass’n to Meet 

The annual business meeting of the 
Indiana State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will be held in Indianapolis, 
May 26, according to an announcement 
by H. J. Peirce, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Indianapolis, incumbent president. 

On the agenda of the meeting in addi- 
tion to the election of new officers will 
be a by-laws change creating a perma- 
nent, nine-man field practices committee. 
The function of the committee, accord- 
ing to Mr. Peirce, will be to investigate 
and make recommendations on all field 
practices complaints which come to the 
association. 

Mr. Peirce also announced leadership 
training schools for new local officers 
under the direction of Harold Means, 
general agent, Lafayette Life, South 
Bend. The schools will be held June 2 in 
Anderson, Fort Wayne, and Terre 
Haute. 


Aull and Norman R. Tite, manager of 
the application department, each have 
41 years. Vice President Arch D. West 
and Miss Bertha Smith, telephone 
switchboard chief, each have 40 years. 
There are 87 in the home office with 
25 years or more. 

Among the 15 in branch offices with 
over a quarter century of service, the 
leaders are Cashier Harold E. McCrim- 
mon, San Francisco, with 38 years, and 
Cashier George J. Kohnke, Chicago, 
with 37 years. 


SAN ANTONIO ASS’N ELECTS 

The San Antonio, Texas, Association 
of Life Underwriters elected the fol- 
lowing officers by acclamation: W. R. 
Lyman, agency manager, Equitable Life 
of New York, president; W. J. Schna- 
bel, Jefferson Standard Life, vice presi- 


dent; Tom Mock, Aetna Life, secretary; 
Jack L. Ballard, Minnesota Mutual 
Life, treasurer, and G. V. Jackson, Lin- 


coln National Life, national committee- 
man. Directors elected were Kennedy 
Dodds, CLU, Union Central Life; Hugh 
R. Dahlberg, Bankers Life of Des 
Moines; William L. Porte, CLU, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, and David C. 
Penticuff, CLU, Pacific Mutual Life. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE C0. 


THE FINEST IN 
NON - CANCELLABLE 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 










Insurance to provide income in 
the event of: disability is 


THE FOUNDATION OF ALL 
SOUND INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


Add this vital protection to every 
Life Insurance Program 


50 East 42nd Street - 


LOYAL ATKINSON 
Branch Manager 

New York 

MU 7-5212 











ALBANY CLU CHAP. LUNCHEON 





Held in Honor of Howard H. Cammack, 
President American Society of CLU, 
and Paul F. Clark 

Albany Chapter of CLU gave a lunch- 
eon May 3 in honor of Howard H. Cam- 
mack, president of American Society of 
CLU, and Paul F. Clark, president of 
John Hancock. Mr. C ammack is general 
agent in Albany of John Hancock. Mr. 
Clark was the principal speaker. Af- 
fair was at De Witt Clinton Hotel. 


Bankers Life Conference 

Attending a district sales training 
conference in Salt Lake City May 10- 
12, were 127 managers, supervisors and 


qualified salesmen from 17 western 
agencies of Bankers Life of Des 
Moines. 


The Salt Lake City conference was 
the last of a series of three district 
conferences of the company. The first 
was held in Pittsburgh and the second 
in Chicago, both in mid-April. 

Participating in the three-day Salt 
Lake City program were these manage- 
ment, sales and advertising officials. 
E. M. McConney, president; William 
F. Winterble, agency vice president; 
Marvin E. Lewis, superintendent of 
agencies; John M. Grimes, Jr., agency 
secretary; Raymond D. Hamill, man- 
ager of sales promotion; Roy A. Fro- 
wick, director of training schools; R. 
H. Cherry, southern agencies superin- 
tendent; Theodore H. Tomlinson, west- 
ern agencies superintendent, and Edwin 
P. Leader, advertising manager. 








HEARD On The WAY 

















IT HAS ALWAYS BEEN OUR CONTENTION 








THAT: 





THAT: DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE IS 
VITAL TO EVERYONE WHOSE INCOME 
DEPENDS UPON PERSONAL EARNINGS; 


IT IS THE LIFE UNDERWRITER’S JOB TO 
MAKE CERTAIN THAT HIS POLICYHOLD- 
ERS ARE SO PROTECTED. 


WE SHOULD BE HIGHLY PLEASED TO 
SHOW YOU WHY SO MANY LEADING 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS SUBSCRIBE TO 
THESE SENTIMENTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
654 BEACON STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 




















Perez F. Huff, resident vice presi- 


dent, Bankers National Life, Los An- 
geles, is making one of his visits to 
New York and is at Hotel Dorset as 


customary. Although Mr. Huff on July 
10 will be 78 years old he still managed 
to write in one day recently a $100,000 
policy on a corporation and $10,000 each 
on seven of its key men. 

When Mr. Huff was a general agent 
of Travelers in New York City he made 
some unusual records. In one week he 
paid for $4,000,000 in two policies, one of 
which was for $3,000000. With all com- 
panies that year he paid for $9,500,000 
production. He was leading personal 
producer of Travelers for some years. 
One of Mr. Huff’s achievements was 
to write an average of one policy a day 
for a period of five years and seven 
months. 





In a talk before the American Bank- 
ers Association recently G. Warfield 
Hobbs, vice president, City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Co., New York City, predicted 
that the proposed increase in corpora- 
tion taxes and the impact of excess- 
profits taxation will double the number 
of existing pension plans for employes. 


Pi Nu Epsilon, honorary mathematical 
fraternity, which holds examinations for 
outstanding mathematical students of 
high schools, has just announced names 
of those who won its No. 1 and No. 2 
honors in examinations recently held. 
Gold medal and scholarship went to 
John Stephen Lew, 16, son of Edwin A. 
Lew, associate actuary, Metropolitan 
Life. John is a junior in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., high school. 


Silver medal was won by Paul Mon- 


sky, son of Morris Monsky, associate 
actuary, Mutual Life. Paul, 14, is a 
student of Brooklyn Technical High 


School. Recently, Paul was one of two 
boys who qualified to play chess with 
Reshezsky, champion chess player of 
the United States. 





A daily feature of the financial section 
of the New York Herald Tribune called 
“Business and Finance Leaders,” on 
April 13 ran the picture and a thumb- 
nail sketch of John S. Sinclair, presi- 
dent, National Industrial Conference 
Board, who was formerly executive vice 
president of New York Life. 


Unele Francis. 


OTTAWA AGENCY MANAGER 

W. N. Brawn has been named agency 
manager for Northern Life of Canada 
in Ottawa. 
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MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 





Announced by National Committee for 
Voluntary Credit Restraint of the 
Life Insurance Business 
Changes in the membership of the mid- 
western and southwestern regional com- 
mittees were announced by the National 
Committee for Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint of the life insurance business, set 
up to help curb inflationary lending 
and excessive credit expansion as an 

aid to the fight on inflation. 

Willard N. Boyden, vice president, 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, has 
assumed the chairmanship of the mid- 
western group. He succeeds Robert B. 
Richardson, president, Western Life, 
Helena, Montana, who stated it would 
be necessary for him to withdraw as 
chairman but that he would remain a 
member of the committee. Two addi- 
tional members were added to this re- 
gional group—Robert B. Patrick, finan- 
cial vice president, Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, and Howard J. Tobin, vice 
president, Northwestern Mutual, Mil- 
waukee. 

In the southwestern regional commit- 
tee, K. I. Fosdick, treasurer, American 
National, Galveston, has been named 
chairman to succeed W. L. Vogler, who 
is executive vice president of the same 
company. 

The midwestern committee is acting 
on lending queries under the program 
for Voluntary Credit Restraint in the 
13 states of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Montana. The south- 
western region under this program cov- 
ers the states of Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Colorado. 


Cornell Course in Health, 


Welfare, and Pension Plans 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., of New 
York City, insurance brokers, is for 
the second year cooperating with the 
Cornell University School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations in offering 
a course in health, welfare, and pension 
plans. 

Inaugurated in 1950 by Professor 
John McConnell of the Cornell School 
and James Hayes, assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of the group depart- 
ment at Marsh & McLennan, the 
course is designed to train students in 
both the practical and theoretical as- 
pects of this field 

Each week experts from the staff of 
Marsh & McLennan visit the School to 
give students an insight into their spe- 
cialty. Students, who in the future will 
be negotiating and administering such 
plans, are now learning working knowl- 
edge of insurance terms, types of cov- 
erages, and cost computation. 

They learn how to compute the cost 
of group life insurance from the “T” 
schedule, the differences between hos- 
pitalization and surgical coverage of- 
fered by insurance carriers and that 
provided by Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, and how to present a completed 
plan to management or to the union. 
Increased emphasis is being given this 
year to the development and financing 
of pension plans. Almost double the 
time spent last year is being devoted 
to the subject. 

With the tremendous increase in 
the number of health, welfare, and 
pension plans in industry and the con- 
tinuing demand for more benefits and 
varieties of plans, it was thought that 
such a course might help fill the need 
ao, Eee with training in this 
eld. 





W. P. BURAN APPOINTED 

Wallace P. Buran, Liberty Life Ordi- 
nary representative in Panama City, Fla., 
for the past two and a half years, has 
been appointed agency assistant in the 
Ordinary division of the company at the 
home office in Greenville, S. C. He 
joined Liberty Life in 1948, after serving 
in the U. S. Air Force. 


NOW IN KOREA 





Sister Agnus Therese, of Maryknoll 
Sisters, Is Daughter of Philadel- 
phia Agent 
The former Beatrice Simpler, now 
Sister Agnus Therese, is one of a group 
of eight Maryknoll Sisters who have set 
up a medical dispensary in Pusan, 
Korea. She is the daughter of Albert 
A. Simpler, Joseph H. Reese Agency, 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia. A grad- 
uate of Mount St. Joseph Academy, 
Philadelphia and former student at 
Chestnut Hill College, she was graduated 
from the School of Medicine of Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, and in- 
terned at St. Vincent’s Hospital, New 
York. She received the habit of the 
Maryknoll Order in 1942. Shortly after 
last Easter she landed in Pusan as one 
of two doctors on a medical team setting 
up a medical dispensary. The group also 
includes two nurses, a pharmacist, a 
laboratory technician, a secretary, and 

a teacher. 


ORDINARY AGENCIES DIRECTOR 

Harry Brodnax, president, Universal 
Life & Accident Co., announces that 
Lawrence J. Stowell has been named 
director of Ordinary agencies, Dallas. 
Before accepting this position, Mr. 
Stowell was assistant superintendent of 
agencies with the Security Life and Ac- 
cident. 





CITIZEN RESPONSIBILITY 


More People Should Go to Polls, Says 
Chester O. Fischer. at 
Grand Rapids 

Citizen responsibilities of the field 
forces in life insurance were discussed 
by ‘Chester O. Fischer, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, at a recent meeting of 
Life Underwriters Association of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The chief responsibility is 
intelligent exercise of the right of fran- 
chise. There can be no government of 
“public opinion,’ such as a democracy 
represents unless there is continuous 
citizenry participation. Many find it 
distressing, he continued, that while 
74% of American voters cast ballots 
half a century ago only 60.5% went 
to the polls in the non-presidential elec- 
tion of last November although the vote 
was a record one for such an election. 

“We are rightfully disturbed and in- 
dignant over the revelations of the 
Kefauver and Fullbright investigations,” 
he said. “There is unanimous agree- 
ment that the standards of public morals 
must be raised. However, it goes back 
finally to the degree of responsibility as- 
sumed by the individual citizen and his 
willingness to meet the challenges and 
needs of the hour.” 

As there are 200,000 men and women 
representing life insurance companies 
alone of this country he felt that the 
participation by more of them in elec- 
tions would be a decided benefit to the 
country. 























U.S. LIFE... 


A Better Life to Live! 






Where else on earth does the workman operate so 
many and such ingenious machines to help him earn 
the highest income in the world’s history? And where 
else is he able to buy so many things to make life 
comfortable and happy? 


With only \%5 of the world’s population, we pro- 
duce about 14 of the world’s goods and services . . . 


work shorter hours, get more pay . . 


. and have the 


highest standard of living known. ‘ 


It didn’t just happen . . . there’s a reason for it... 
it’s the Miracle of the American Economic System. 


* x * 


The role of American insurance agents is to help 
insure protection of every person’s lifetime interest in 
America ... to insure the life for the family . . . to insure 
the earning-power for the working years. 

United States Life policy plans are complete. Inter- 
ested agents should see them. Also ask for details on 
the unusually salable Quality Disability Plan. 


The 


United States Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


84 William Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 











Business and 
Professional 
Women 


ARE BUYING 
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Naytual Trust 


RETIREMENT 





“How $20 a Month Can 
Help You Build A Secure 


Foundation for your Future”’ 


7, Mutual Trust Life's \ 
new presentation — \ 
7 


is getting results among busi- 
ness and professional women. 
An attractive folder and vis- 
val sales aid explains the 
plan. An effective ‘‘Reply-O- 
Letter’ plus a _ suggested 
sales presentation coordinate 


sales efforts. 


MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


HOME OFFICE « CHICAGO 





Nothing Better in Life Insurance 


Agency inquiries should be addressed 
to the agency secretary 
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GIVE PUBLIC THE FACTS 

In his address at annual meeting of 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies last week President Joseph 
F. Matthai discussed the concern the 
business feels about the trend toward 
socialization of the insurance industry, 
a trend which will grow he said unless 
available measures are taken to stop it. 
Declaring that many in the industry 
have failed to observe that the same 
threat has hung over other industries, 
he called attention to methods they 
have used to defeat their enemies. 

Two instances he particularly had in 
mind were the railroads and the steel 
industry. They have been aggressive 
in fighting for their position. Instead 
of talking in generalities and pointing 
with pride to what they have done 
which merits public approval they have 
met attacks with facts which were 
printed where all can read and under- 
stand. As a result, the railroads and 
steel industry are still free; their prices 
and rates have been increased in step 
with mounting costs of doing business. 
As a result, the threat of ruinous Gov- 
ernment competition has not been 
heard for some time respecting rail- 
roads and steel. 

Mr. Matthai did not mean to imply 
that the insurance industry has talked 
only in generalities or platitudes, but 
he did think it obvious that the public 
has not been given all the facts needed 
to reach correct conclusions. For the 
most part he thought that people have 
been getting mostly one side of the 
insurance story—that articulated by 
those who would force socialization by 
bringing government competition more 
and more into the business and impos- 
ing on it destructicve Governmental 
controls. He continued: 

I do not suggest that we embark 
upon a multi-million dollar advertising 
program at this time. Whether there 
is need for such a program is a ques- 
tion, except in instances where we are 
driven to that resort as we were in 
Massachusetts. I suggest, however, 
that we should consider the use of all 
methods of public education short of 
national advertising. Should it succeed, 
good enough. If it is not enough, then 
we must consider the full price of free- 
dom and security. 

Unfortunately, there is doubt as to 
whether the industry is going through 


a long but temporary period of dan- 
gerous experimentation because evi- 
dence multiplies that the opposition is 
taking advantage of the industry’s de- 
lay to weaken the insurance business, 
hoping that if they succeed the balance 
of the free enterprise system must 
follow. 

In Mr. Matthai’s opinion there must 
be realization that some changes in 
strategy that have occurred during the 
past two decades have become per- 
manent. One is the need to take the 
case of free enterprise system before 
the bar of public opinion as well as 
before the bar of the courts and the 
legislatures. When the public gets all 
the facts the insurance industry need 
have no fear of the verdict. President 
Matthai’s views deserve the considera- 
tion of all friends of insurance, the 
insured as well as the companies. 





John Castree Williams, director of 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, and 
president of L. Bamberger & Co., New- 
ark department store, has been elected 
chairman of the graduate Council and 
president of the National Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Princeton University. 


tinh: oe 


Thomas F. Cuff, chief of the Menlo 
Park fire district, Menlo Park, Cal., 
was a New York visitor last week. With 
him was H. G. Roberts, a valve manu- 
facturer of San Mateo, Cal. They had 
been attending a waterworks convention 
in the South. At various times over the 
years Chief Cuff has greeted insurance 
men visiting his section of California 
with his red official car and in it has 
given them a personally conducted tour. 
He is a warm friend of Vera Bowyer, 
famous San Francisco insurance corre- 
spondent, and who until her present 
illness was the insurance Grover Whalen 
of San Francisco as she welcomed _ the 
principal insurance men from the East 
upon their arrival, or soon after their 
arrival, in that city. 


* * * 


Isadore Samuels, general agent, New 
England Mutual Life, Denver, has been 
elected president of the Denver Board 
of Education. He has long been a civic 
leader in that city. 


* * * 


W. H. Lang, chief owner and chair- 
man of the board of the Lang Insur- 
ance Agency, St. Paul, has been re- 
elected a director of the United States 
Brewers foundation. He is an executive 
of the Hamm Brewing Co. of St. Paul. 








Pach Bros. 
THOMAS F. GLAVEY 


Thomas F. Glavey, a member of the 
official staff of the bank’s insurance de- 
partment, has been appointed second 
vice president of the Chase National 
Bank of New York by the board of di- 
rectors, Specializing in insurance for 
Chase since 1933 Mr. Glavey is a native 
New Yorker. He was admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1935 after receiving 
two law degrees from St. John’s Uni- 
versity. He is a chairman of the insur- 
ance committee of the New York Real 
Estate Board, a trustee of the New York 
State Banker’s Disability Benefits In- 
surance Fund, and a member of the in- 
surance committee of American Bank- 
ers Association. Mr. Glavey has written 
several published articles on insurance 
and is a faculty member of the Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers. 


* * x 
Austin F. Grab, president of the James 


Johnston Insurance Agency, Rochester, 


N. Y., has been elected president of the 
Rochester Ad Club. 





Burian Moss 


Constance M. Twichell, associate direc- 
tor of research, Agency Management 
Association, has ‘been 20 years with that 
organization. On her anniversary she 
was honored with a luncheon, an evening 
party and numerous gifts from officers 
and staff members of the Association. 
With Miss Twichell in the above pic- 
ture is Dr. S. Rains Wallace, director 
of research, AMA. A Wellesley gradu- 
ate she began work with the Association 
in the statistical department. 


Boyd S. Chiles, assistant secretary of 
the Western National, is presently trav- 
eling in the Eastern States where he is 
servicing existing reinsurance accounts 
and conferring with brokers and com- 
pany officials in connection with the pro- 
motion of new accounts. While in the 
East, M. Chiles will make his headquar- 
ters in the Eastern departmental office 
of Fireman’s Fund Group at 116 John 
Street, New York. He will spend several 
days in New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia and then travel to Atlanta, before 
he returns to San Francisco. 

* 





Louis W. Dawson (left) and 


Francis Raethle 


Louis W. Dawson, president, Mutual 
Life of New York, is shown in accom- 
panying picture with Francis Raethle, 
sales director, F. G. Shattuck Co., owners 
of Schrafft’s restaurants. It was taken 
on occasion of first anniversary of Mu- 
tual Life's “Operation Coffee Klatsch.” 
Between 9:15 o’clock and 10:30 o’clock 
each working day Schrafft’s waitresses 
wheel aluminum coffee carts through the 
main working areas of Mutual Life 
building where employes serve them- 
selves coffee or milk and pastry at 
standard prices. Mutual Life believes 
that the morning coffee-at-your-desk 
routine is much more than a rescue 
service for employes who might have 
missed breakfast at home in the rush 
to reach the office. A survey made 
before moving to Broadway uptown 
showed that about 800 persons left the 
building daily for coffee or snacks. 
Multiply that 800 by the 15 minutes 
lost for each coffee interval and it be- 
came apparent that the new system is 
responsible for a considerable saving of 
time. In addition, it contributes to 
friendliness toward management, relaxes 
office tensions and helps make work 
more productive. Originally intended as 
a 90-day experiment the project has 
proved so successful that it has become 
a permanent fixture. 

‘ ££. % 

Trevor White, San Francisco inland 
marine special agent of St. Paul Fire 
and Marine, has returned to active duty 
in the Navy as communications officer 
aboard the heavy cruiser Toledo. 

eee ee 

Sir Arthur Rogers, chairman of Lon- 
don & Lancashire, has been re-elected 
chairman of the Gracechurch Insurance 
Co. 

aa. eae 

B. J. Weldon of the firm of Dulaney, 
Johnston & Priest, Wichita, Kan., was 
named first vice president of the Wichita 
Association of Credit Men. 
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Tapscott and Betts Visit N. Y. 

Two prominent Californians who are 
affiliated with the insurance business and 
who were New York visitors last week 
are Robert M. Tapscott, supervising at- 
torney for the Pacific Department of 
America Fore, and Forrest A. Betts, 
prominent Los Angeles lawyer. ; 

Mr. Tapscott, who lives in San Fran- 
cisco, is in charge of all claims and legal 
work for the America Fore companies 
in the eight states constituting the Pa- 
cific Coast division. A graduate of Uni- 
versity of California, academic, and Uni- 
versity of California Law School, he be- 
gan his insurance career with claim divi- 
sion of America Fore in San Fraacisco 
two days after his graduation. Vice 
president in charge of all operations of 
America Fore on the Coast is H. Clyde 
Edmundson and Paul J Emme of San 
Francisco is secretary of the companies. 
The America Fore’s Pacific Coast divi- 
sion has 14 claim offices. 

One of Mr. Tapscott’s hobbies is 
mountain climbing and in this recreation 
he has frequently been joined by his 
wife. Mr. Tapscott is a past president 
of Casualty and Surety Claims Associa- 
tion and has been a member of the 
Sierra Club for a quarter of a century. 
All members have done climbing in the 
Sierra Mountains. 

Mr. Betts, a leading insurance lawyer 
in southern California, is a former law 
partner of Maynard Garrison who was 
California Commissioner of Insurance 
and who after leaving the Insurance De- 
partment became a vice president of 
Fireman’s Fund. He was a star football 
player on the Stanford University team. 
3orn in Missouri, he was admitted to 
the Arizona and California bars. 


* * * 


Expect 1,000 at Insurance Section, 
American Bar Ass’n Here 

My insurance lawyer friends tell me 
that the annual meeting of American 
Bar Association, which will be held here 
next September, will probably have an 
attendance, including wives, of about 
10,000. While the main sessions of the 
convention will be at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, the very important Insurance 
Session—the biggest of all sections of 
ABA—will be held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt. Chairman of the Insurance Sec- 
tion is an insurance lawyer of Peoria, 
Ill, Clarence Heyl, who is a member 
of the Council of the Insurance Section 
of ABA. 

Chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Insurance Section for this 
convention is Raymond N. Caverly, vice 
president of companies of the America 
Fore Group. Mr. Caverly informs me 
that he would not be surprised if ap- 
proximately 1,000 persons attend the In- 
surance affairs. Last year the Insurance 
Section was attended by approximately 
600 persons. Other members of the en- 
tertatinment committee are Thomas W. 
Watters, general counsel, Naional 
Automobile Underwriters Association; 








Henry W. Nichols, 


Surety; 
Frank Van Orman, vice president and 


National 


general counsel, American Insurance 
Group of Newark; and Lionel Kristeller, 
Newark lawyer. Messrs. Watters, 
Nichols and Kristeller are former chair- 
men of the Insurance Section of ABA. 

The American Bar Association was 
organized in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
and when it convenes here next fall it 
will be first time it has held an annual 
meeting in this state since the initial 
Saratoga Springs meeting. 

Incidentally, the present president of 
American Bar Association is also an 
insurance lawyer. He is Cody Fowler of 
Tampa, Fla., member of the firm of 
Fowler, White, Gilen, Yancey & Hun- 
key. He was educated at Missouri Uni- 
versity and Cumberland University. In 
1939-40 he was chairman of the Ad- 
miralty and Maritime Law committee. 
He was also a member of House of 
Delegates of American Bar Association. 

Members of Insurance Section of ABA 
are also deriving considerable pleasure 
in the fact that Willis Smith is a mem- 
ber of a Raleigh, N. C., law firm which 
has a number of insurance clients. A 
former president of ABA and Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Counsel, 
he is now a United States Senator from 
North Carolina. 


* * * 


New Chas. H. Holland Connection 


Charles H. Holland, who during his 
insurance career was the first president 
of Royal Indemnity Co., has for some 
years been in the investment field in 
New York Citv associated with Bennett 
& Palmer, 165 Broadway, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

H. Eversley Bennett, senior partner 
of Bennett & Palmer, who for three 
decades was a personal friend of Mr. 
Holland, died in February. Later, Ben- 
nett & Palmer decided to dissolve the 
firm and associate its business and key 
personnel with a larger firm, equally 
conservative in order to provide a wider 
scope for investment activities of Ben- 
nett & Palmer representatives. The busi- 


ness and most of the personnel. includ- . 


ing Mr. Holland, have been transferred 
to the New York office of Montgomery, 
Scott & Co. Mr. Holland said to the 
writer: 

“At Montgomery, Scott & Co. we 
shall carry on the Eversley Bennett 
philosophy: ‘First, conservation of your 
capital; then, reasonable income; and 
then, hope for appreciation because your 
careful selection of securities deserves 
at.” 

* * x 


James J. Butler 
James J. Butler, son of the late Albert 
N. Butler, former Deputy Insurance Su- 
perintendent of New York State, and 
vice president of Corroon & Reynolds, is 
now comptroller of Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual of Mansfield, Ohio. He has been 

with that company two years. 
Mr. Butler is a graduate of Wharton 





School, University of Pennsylvania and 
for several years was an examiner of 
the New York Insurance Department. 
His mother is associated with the New 
York Department. 

a pea 


Despard & Co., New York Brokers 
Despard & Co., Inc., of New York, 
the insurance brokerage house which 
negotiated the record excess policy for 
one of the major oil producing compa- 
nies covering property valued at about 
$530,000,000, is one of the largest and 
most progressive brokerage firms in the 
country. Established in 1879 by Clement 
J. Despard, grandfather of Clement L. 
Despard, present board chairman, the 
organization today has more than 110 
employes and occupies large quarters at 

Cedar Street. 

The founder of the Despard firm was 
originally a marine insurance under- 
writer and an officer of several of the 
old mutual companies protecting the 
China trade in the middle of the last 
century but later engaged in the broker- 
age business as well, a custom which 
was prevalent in those days. The son 
of the founder, also Clement L. Despard, 
carried on the business until his death in 
1916. His son has now been the direct- 
ing head since that time. As business 
expanded during the more than 70 years 
Despard & Co. has been in existence, its 
operations went beyond marine insur- 
ance brokerage and average adjusting, 
although those two services are still 
highly important. 

Today Despard & Co. places a large 
volume of fire, casualty, life and other 
forms of insurance, and for many years 
has been specializing in large industrial 
accounts. The firm has many other 
prominent corporations among its clien- 
tele. The record of service maintained 
by Despard & Co. has attracted a large 
volume of important business to its care. 

Prior to moving to its present head- 
quarters on Cedar Street, Despard & 
Co. was located for about a decade at 
7 Hanover Square and prior to that for 
15 years or more at 60 Wall Street and 
before that at 71 Wall Street. 

Out of about 68 senior members of 
the Association of Average Adjusters of 
the United States, seven are connected 
with Despard & Co. This is quite an 
honor, as admission requirements of the 
Average Adjusters Association are 
stringent. The talents of these men are 
required as the brokerage house han- 
dles hull insurance for several impor- 
tant fleets and, as a service to its many 
clients, provides facilities for settling 
insurance losses of every character. 

While the only office of Despard & 
Co. is situated in New York its busi- 
ness is nationwide and worldwide with 
correspondents located in all parts of 
the country in order to service busi- 
ness. 

C. L. Despard, chairman ‘il active 
head of the firm, is a former president 
of the Insurance Brokers’ Association 
of New York and is now a senior di- 
rector of that association and chairman 
of its marine insurance committee. 

Other directors of Despard & Co, 
Inc., who supervise various activities of 
the firm include C. Sherwood Reddish, 
also senior adjuster; J. L. Van Name, 
A. H. Reed, G. A. Hill, Jr., F. J. Ryan, 
Jr., F. K. Thayer, Jr.. W. R. Witherell 
and W. P. Haller. 

With respect to the growth of excess 
insurance Mr. Despard is confident of 
its expansion believing that there is a 
substantial demand for it from many of 
the larger industrial concerns, some of 
which have heretofore been self-insur- 


ers. 
* * * 


Call Off Meeting 

What looked like an interesting forum 
was the conference which had been 
announced by New York University 
on “Business in an Arsenal Economy,” 
which was to have been held at Hotel 
New Yorker. For some reason it was 
decided not to have the conference. 

Those who had been scheduled to 
speak were H. B. McCoy, Deputy 
Director, National Production Author- 
ity, Washington; Howard Coonley, 
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TAPSCOTT 


ROBERT M. 





Conservation Coordinating 
Defense Production Ad- 
Washington; Joseph Ko- 


chairman, 
Committee, 
ministration, 


lodny, chairman, wholesale advisory 
committee, United States Department 
of Commerce; T. L. Karsten, special 


assistant to director, Office of Price 
Stabilization; Schuyler Hopper, presi- 
dent, Schuyler Hopper Industrial Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. 

Also, Jay Judkins, chief, Trade Asso- 
ciation division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce; Col. R. A. Howard, Jr., 
chief, Office of Procurement Methods, 


Munitions Board, Washington; Edwin 
G. Eppenbach, chairman, Industrial 
Council, Long Island Association; 


Thomas F. Murray, manager, industrial 
loan division, Equitable Society; Peter 
Seitz, assistant to the chairman, Wage 
Stabilization Board, Washington. 


ee ae 


Bussing’s “Al B. Careful” Plan 
Nearly 25 Years Old 

The “Al B. Careful” program of 
accident prevention which has been so 
successfully conducted by Charles L. 
Bussing, veteran New York liability 
broker, will be 25 years old in 1952. 
This fact was disclosed at a birthday 
luncheon party in Drug & Chemical 
Club given last week by Mr. Bussing 
in honor of his partner, A. Newton 
Wilson, vice president and secretary of 
C. L. Bussing & Co., Inc. A number of 
insurance executives, representing com- 
panies with whom Bussing & Co. does 
business, attended. 

This group is now making plans to 
hold a golf get-together in early June 
at the Essex Fells (N.J.) Country Club. 

Called upon to give the genesis of 
the “Al B. Careful” program Mr. Bus- 
sing said that it was born of necessity 
in 1927 when organized industrial acci- 
dent prevention was in its infancy. 
Faced with a rising loss ratio on his 
compensation risks Mr. Bussing initi- 
ated a systematic poster and bulletin 
program carrying the “Al B. Careful” 
trademark. 

The results were slow at first but 
with the development of a regular post 
card service to the homes of his in- 
sureds and their employes, the effort 
began to click. Later, he gave merchan- 
dise prizes to those workmen with 
no-accident records. 

Now approaching his 59th year in 
the liability insurance field, Mr. Bus- 
sing as one of its deans among New 
York producers, is ready to give testi- 
mony any time that accident prevention 
campaigns are a “must” for any broker 
or company that wants to keep loss 
ratios at a reasonable figure. 
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Big U. S. Turnout for 
Hemispheric Meet Here 


INSURANCE UNITY ENCOURAGED 





Chairman John A. Diemand Calls Insur- 
ance Movement on This Side of 
Ocean a Vital Development 





John A. Diemand, president, Insurance 
Company of North America, presided as 
chairman of the Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference committee luncheon on May 
14 held under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S. at the 
Waldorf - Astoria Hotel in New York. 
That was Hemispheric Insurance Confer- 
ence day in a number of nations. The 
Conference was inaugurated here in 1946, 
at a meeting of representatives of many 
nations, including numerous South Amer- 
ic an countries. 

The inaugural meetings were attended 
by 11 companies represented by 74 dele- 
gates. There were 200 comme: at the 
Mexico Conference and 50 delegates were 
at the conference in Santiago, Chile. 


Wider Unity Is Sought 

The luncheon this week was attended 
by a large number of United States in- 
surance companies and insurance organi- 
zations. All felt the significance of 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference unity 
at a time when the international politi- 
cal, economic and military situation is so 
troubled, with war in several nations 
and fear that it might spread. 

In his talk Chairman Diemand dis- 
cussed the confused international pic- 
ture. He said this is the time for closer 
relationships, especially nations in the 
western hemisphere. Peace cannot be 
won by fine words or documents. Good 
will, honorable relations and widespread 
tolerance are more essential than ever 
before. 

Americans must live up to their respon- 
sibilities and put their best foot forward. 
Their prestige is high, must be kept so, 
as the world’s measuring rod is based on 
their conduct, observation and main- 
tenance of high ethical standards. 

He paused to say that some American 
movies shown abroad have given a mis- 
representation of American life and 
ideals. He hoped the American press 
would devote more space to the nations 
to the South, especially to the South 
America republics. 

“We must do what we can to pro- 
mote mutual understanding,” he said. 

Chairman Diemand characterized the 
Conference a stimulant to business cordi- 
ality and unity which makes it a vital 
organization. He told of changes in 
several countries respecting insurance 
which is encouraging. 

“As long as we can get along together 
as well as we do and can persuade our 
governments to share our views there is 
far more hope than fear in the future,” 
was his conclusion. 

How South Americans Can 
Help Themselves 

Principal speaker at the luncheon was 
William E. Knox, president, Westing- 
house Electric International Co., Inc., 
who discussed how Latin America can 
help itself through private enterprise. 

It was his suggestion that the Ameri- 
can Government’s policy for helping 
Latin America through private enter- 
prise be worked out so as to eliminate 
the government’s being involved in con- 
vertibility of profits, administration of 
aid, and many other contingent liabili- 
ties and bureaucracy-building activities. 
His recommendations are based upon (a) 
making it attractive to venture capital 
to go to Latin America and take with it 
know-how and managerial skills, and 
(b) for political reasons, tying in the 
American government financially in a 


(Continued on Page 19) 





Statistics Not Always 
Good Guide to Future 


COWIE ADDRESSES ACTUARIES 





Pearl U. S. Manager Says Past Experi- 
ence Has Been Given Too Much 
Weight in Judging Future 





Placing proper interpretation on fire 
insurance statistics is a difficult task for 
actuaries and executives, D. J. Cowie, 
United States manager of the Pearl As- 
surance, emphasized when addressing 
the Casualty Actuarial Society at its 





D. J. COWIE 


spring meeting at Absecon, N. J., May 
10-11. Mr. Cowie, who is also an actuary 
and a Fellow of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, expressed fear that the more 
accurate figures now available to fire in- 
surance experts may be given greater 
credence than is justified because of the 
heterogeneous nature of some of the 
classification groups. 

Statistics for the last five years are 
not necessarily an accurate forecast of 
fire insurance experience in years ahead, 
Mr. Cowie declared. In assessing the 
future in fire insurance he finds that 
past experience has been given a weight 
of authority not always justified by re- 
sults. 

Actuaries Can Aid Management 

Mr. Cowie told the actuaries that they 
as specialists in insurance statistics know 
the limitations to which such figures 


must be subject and what care must be 
exercised in their application to the fu- 
ture. Possessing this specialized knowl- 
edge he expressed confidence that the 
actuary should be able to perform a 
valuable service in the fire field in guid- 
ing both management and supervisory 
conclusions from the statistics of past 
results. 

“As actuaries, you are fully aware of 
the limitations of statistics and you 
know that one of the problems of col- 
lecting valid statistics is the necessity 
of obtaining homogeneous groups which 
are of sufficient size and of a degree of 
uniformity to produce credible results,” 
Mr. Cowie said. “The problems of ho- 
mogeneity and credibility are encoun- 
tered in most fields of statistical re- 
search, and although they may be more 
pronounced in the fire insurance busi- 
ness than in some others this. should 
not be a deterrent to scientific investiga- 
tion, and while it is true that fire insur- 
ance rate making is at best an inexact 
science there is every reason for making 
it as scientific as possible. 

“There is the danger, however, that 
these more- accurate statistics may be 
given greater credence than is justified. 
A review of the National Board classi- 
fication statistics will show that in a 
number of states a very meager pre- 
mium volume is written in many classi- 
fication groups and the weight which 
can be given to such figures is ques- 
tionable. 

“Again, with regard homogeneity I 
might mention as an illustration that the 
alphabetical tabulation of the line sheet 
of my company shows that for National 
Board code 056 (retail stocks light mer- 
chandise) we have listed 112 different 
occupancies, for National Board code 
500 (chemical works non-hazardous) 167 
occupancies, and for National Board 
code 685 (light metal workers) 163 oc- 
cupancies. The fire hazards in the vari- 
ous risks in these classes can be quite 
dissimilar although they are grouped un- 
der the same code. Now this is not said 
as a criticism of the National Board 
classification system because it is recog- 
nized that the amalgamation of a num- 
ber of occupancies is necessary to ob- 
tain statistics of any value whatever. It 
is indicative, however, of the fact that 
great care should be exercised in arriv- 
ing at rates or promulgating rate ad- 
justments on the basis of statistics of 
such heterogeneous groups. 

Judging the Future 

“Having satisfied himself as to the 
validity of his statistics, the actuary must 
next determine the extent to which they 
are applicable to the future. As actu- 
aries, you know that statistics represent 
merely what has happened in the past 
and that they must be used with caution 
in forecasting future events. This gen- 
eral principle is accepted by the statis- 
tician but it seems to be that it has 
been given insufficient consideration in 
the interpretation of fire insurance sta- 
tistics. 

“In the life insurance field it used to 
be the practice to compile mortality 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Reelected as President 


Of the New York Board 





VICTOR KURBYWEIT 


The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers held its annual meeting and 
election of officers on Wednesday morn- 
ing, May 16. Victor Kurbyweit, secre- 
tary of the ‘Continental, was reelected 
president of the board. 

Other officers elected are as fol- 
lows: vice president, P. W. Barnes; 
secretary and treasurer, E. C. Niver; 
assistant secretary, Stanton E. Small; 
assistant treasurer, E. V. Treacy. 

Committee elections are as follows: 

Finance: Olin L. Brooks, O. C. Gleiser, 
A. E. Heacock, H. J. Kiefer, A. L. Ross, 
Everard P. Smith, H. B. Standen. 

Fire Patrol: Joseph T. Goeller, George 
F. Kern, Leonard O’Neill, J. J. Magrath, 
George E. O’Hara, T. Morgan Williams, 
J. F. O'Loughlin. 

Laws and Legislation: John R. Barry, 
Charles H. Conklin, Alvin A. Knapp, 
Vincent ‘C. Lock, Edward J. Martin, 
William A. Riordan, Sinclair T. Skirrow. 

Losses and Adjustments: Charles E. 
Black, Edwin H. Ely, Henry E. Frost, 
Vernon Hall, George F. Kern, John G. 
Loose, W. A. Miner, W. J. Reynolds, 
Gilbert L. Scott, John R. Van Horne, 
David S. McFalls. 

Fire Prevention and Water Supply: 
George S. Duryee, Charles’ Fraser, 
George W. Graham, W. J. Manning, AI- 
fred J. O’Brien, J. N. Thompson, Fred- 
erick P. Walther. 

Electricity: P. W. Barnes Samuel A. 
Mehorter, Vincent Gallagher, Eugene C. 
Richard, Stuart H. Richardson, Lee W. 
Taylor, A. C. Wallace. 

Public Relations: Walter J. Christen- 
sen, C. H. Cooper, John A. Lynch, Cam- 
eron S. Toole, Fred Wrenn. 


National Board Meeting at 


Commodore Hotel May 24 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers will hold its 85th annual meet- 
ing next Thursday, May 24, at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City. The 
business session is scheduled for the af- 
ternoon to be followed by a dinner at 
which Dr. Henry Merritt Wriston, presi- 
dent of Brown University, will speak. 


Buffalo Women Elect 


Lorraine H. Bristow was elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Women of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to succeed Hazel A. Schuler. 
Also elected were: 

First vice president, Harriet Wendel- 
gas; second, Myrtle G. Green; record- 
ing secretary, Sophia C. Putas; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mary D. O’Con- 
nell; treasurer, Norma I. Rogers. 

Board of directors for one year, 
Norma L. Campion, Ina V. Carlson; 
three years, Violet H. McCarthy, Mrs. 
Donald M. Neff. 
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London & Lancashire Shows Good 


Profits for 1950 Chairman States 


The London & Lancashire had an- 
other very good year in 1950 with a 
largely increased income and with a 
profit only slightly below the record 

year of 1949 Sir Arthur S. Rogers, chair- 
abi reported at the annual meeting of 
the company in London. Mr. Rogers 
also stated that R. M. Preston has ac- 
cepted the post of deputy chairman. He 
has been a member of the board several 
years and long a director and chairman 
of the Marine, an affiliated member of 
the London & Lancashire Group. 

For the fire department in 1950 net 
premiums amounted to £9,578,697 com- 
pared with £7,208,594 in 1949. Profits 
were £880,454, or 9%. In the accident, or 
casualty, field net premiums were £7, 878, - 
405, against £6,016,277 the year before. 
Profits in 1950 were £304,443, or nearly 
4%. For marine, premiums totaled #£4,- 
490,486, compared with £4,693,719. Profits 
in 1950 were £450,000, or 10%. 

Results Heid Gratifying 

“The ultimate result is very gratify- 
ing,” declared Sir Arthur, “particularly 
because it shows the value of having the 
business well spread over the whole 
world. As I have said before, we are 
governed by the law of average and if 
we have a bad time in one country it is 
usually offset by a good experience else- 
where. 

“IT would ask you to bear in mind that 
this year all figures, premiums, losses, 
expenses, etc.—with one exception (Can- 
ada)—are converted at the current rates 
of exchange. That is the reason, for 
some of the very substantial increase 
over 1949 in our sterling figures, but it 
does not affect the basis of the revenue 
accounts because all adjustments in or- 
der to bring the dollar into proper rela- 
tion with sterling were made in the 
previous year’s accounts. 

“Taking our fire business, the actual 
transfer from the fire account to the 
profit and loss account is £880,454, which 
is the highest volume of profit the fire 
department has ever yielded. 

“As you are aware from previous 
statements, approximately one-half of 
our fire business comes from the United 
States. In 1949 we had a very profitable 
year in the United States and we should 
have had another very. good year in 
1950 but for the occurrence of an excep- 
tional windstorm. 

“This, I would emphasize, has been 
an exceptional occurrence and one which 
has involved a great deal of labor io 
our chief office in the United States, but 
it has given us the opportunity to satisfy 
a large number of clients and to show 
that we can settle claims promptly. Gil- 
bert Kingan, our esteemed United States 
manager, appeared to indicate in his 
early correspondence in regard to the 
windstorm, some signs of depression, but 
knowing him as we do so well, we were 
sure that that would not last for long, 
and I am glad to say that he has taken 
this blow—by far the largest loss we 
have suffered since the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire 45 years ago—in 
his stride. 

Accident and General Account 

“The profit transferred to profit and 
loss account in this department is £304,- 
443 on a much increased premium in- 
come, part only of which is due to dollar 
revaluation. This account, of course, 
embraces many kinds of business, but 
the motor car business, or, as they say 
in the United States, automobile busi- 
ness, dominates. The thin profit in the 
accident account is largely due to the 
heavy claims we have suffered in the 
motor department, not only in this coun- 
try and the United States, but also 
abroad generally. 

“The conditions of motoring undergo 
so many changes that the rating of the 
business is very difficult, as we cannot 
be ‘chopping and changing’ too often. 

“You will have seen that rates of 
premium for motor cars in this country 





Blackstone Studios 
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are to be increased by 12%%. At the 
risk of being out of line with other 
chairmen, I would say emphatically that 
in my own opinion as well as in the 
opinion of my advisers here, this in- 
crease is only playing with the position. 
The circumstances now as regards mo- 
toring in this country, the new type of 
cars, the cost of repairs, and all that 
involves, are not met by an increase of 
12'%4% and I think it would be a pity if 
the insuring public thought it was so. 

“As regards the United States, there 
has been a certain adjustment in rates, 
but it is more difficult there than here, 
because of the formalities and controls 
which have to be considered. 

“We are again indebted to W. Worth- 
ington Smith for his watchful care of 
our casualty interests in the United 
States and I am glad to say that the 
result, although perhaps moderate in 
percentage, has at least equalled the 
volume of profit which we experienced 
in the previous year. 

“It is very gratifying to know that 
our accident business throughout the 
world continued to show a satisfactory 
development and of course the possi- 
bilities from the various new fields 
which we have entered have yet to be 
fully explored. 


Marine Account Profits 


“You will see that we have transferred 
from our marine account, which repre- 
sents the combined figures of the ‘Ma 
rine’ of London and the ‘Standard 
Marine’ of Liverpool, the sum of £450,- 
000, which is slightly in excess of the 
previous year. I am satisfied that we 
can do this without trespass upon our 
reserves in the marine account, which 
are, in our opinion, fully adequate. 

“It is clear, therefore, that marine 
business has continued to run on satis- 
factory lines and here again we are in- 
debted to the fact that our organization 
is so well spread and that we are conse- 
quently in a position to operate in the 
markets all over the world. 

“The affairs of the two marine com- 
panies are more fully explained in the 
statements made by the respective chair- 
men, but I would take this opportunity 
of expressing my personal gratitude to 
G. A. T. Darby, manager of the ‘Marine,’ 
and D. G. Scott, manager and under- 
writer of the ‘Standard Marine,’ to- 
gether with their able helpers, for the 
contribution they have been able to 
make to the general prosperity of the 
‘London & Lancashire’ Group. Both 
these gentlemen keep in the closest 





touch with our marine operations in the 
United States of America, where we are 
so ably served by Chubb & Son and 
W. J. Roberts & Co. of New York. 

“The importance to the general trade 
of the country of having an adequate 
marine insurance market must be ob- 
vious and although at times during the 
past year, owing to the heavily increased 
values of hulls as well as the enhanced 
cargo values, the market has _ been 
strained, I believe it has remained ade- 
quate—and there has been full coopera- 
tion between underwriters of the com- 
panies and Lloyd’s in seeing that owners 
were fully covered. 

Trips to United States and Canada 

“Before leaving the main underwriting 
accounts, I would like to emphasize 
again the importance we attach to per- 
sonal contacts between our head office 
officials and our representatives abroad,” 
Sir Arthur said. “The list of journeys 
made by our officials during the past 12 
months to the various parts of the world 
where we operate, is as comprehensive 
as ever, and we have every evidence of 
the value which is attached by our repre- 
sentatives to these visits. 

“T myself had the pleasure again dur- 
ing the year of visiting the United States 
and Canada in company with our gen- 
eral manager, Thomas Wallas. We had 
conferences on the other side with all 
our principal officials and I would like 
to pay tribute to the enthusiasm and 
loyalty to the interests of the company 
Ww hich were invariably shown. 


“T have, in my various visits to the 
United States, had the opportunity of 
discussions with representatives, not 


only of American insurance companies 
but of other interests. I have a host of 
friends there, of which I'am proud, and 
I can assure you that we do not con- 
fine our talks to insurance topics. 

“T have seen it stressed on many occa- 
sions that the future of our modern 
cilivization is linked-up with the con- 
tinuance of close relations and friendly 
contacts between the citizens of the 
United States of America and those of 
the British Commonwealth. In this I 
entirely and wholeheartedly concur. I 
never visit the other side of the Atlan- 
tic without being impressed with the 
desire of those we meet to understand 
and assist us in our problems. It is, 
therefore, essential that those who have 
the advantage and the responsibility for 
these discussions should be careful to 
present a proper picture and to have re- 
gard to the differing outlooks. 

Less Nationalization Agitation 

“T think I am right in saying that the 
business men of the United States of 
America have no room for nationaliza- 
tion of industry. They, having built up 
on private enterprise, cannot understand 
why we, who have accomplished so 
much by the same method, should now 
be following another line of action. For- 
tunately, so far as insurance is con- 
cerned, the agitation in this country for 
nationalization has rather damped down 
and to that extent an insurance chair- 
man or official is relieved from the task 
of presenting t the arguments, so far at 
least as his own business is concerned. 

“But I do feel that the utmost care 
should be taken to make the best of 
ourselves. For instance, a month or two 
ago United States Manager Kingan, 
who, as you know, is a resident in the 
important industrial and insurance cen- 
ter of Hartford, Conn., was told that 
the British Ambassador, Sir Oliver 
Franks, as part of his plan for making 
close touch with American business in- 
terests throughout the states, would like 
to visit Hartford. Mr. Kingan arranged 
a gathering of a considerable number of 
leading Hartford business people to 
meet the Ambassador We have had 
many communications telling us about 
the success of this gathering. 

“You can imagine my surprise when, 
shortly afterwards, I read an article in 
one of our important London newspa- 
pers suggesting that Sir Oliver Franks 
should be replaced because his qualities 
did not match the most urgent demands 
which. his post makes on him, and that 
we should send out to Washington 
someone who would be recognized as 


Hanover, New Hampshire 
Open Office in New Delhi 


A new office writing business jointly 
for the Hanover Fire and the New 
Hampshire Fire has been opened in 
New Delhi, India, at A-15 Connaught 
Place, P. O. Box No. 643, F. W. Law- 
rence, general manager for India, an- 
nounces. The principal office of these 
two companies for India is located in 
Bombay with branches in Calcutta and 
Madras. 

In addition to India Mr. Lawretice 
is also in charge of Burma, with the 
principal office in Rangoon and Cey- 
ion, with an agency in Colombo. Amer- 
ican International Underwriters (India, 
Ltd.) is the claims and settling agent 
for the AIU companies in India. 





Exchange Honors Levin 
On 50th Anniversary 


Henry Levin was honored on May 8 
on his 50th anniversary with the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange and the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization at a dinner given by fellow 
employes and old friends, most of them 
members of the Old Timers Association 
of the Exchange. Before the dinner 
Mr. Levin received a purse which was 
presented by Manager F. J. Donovan 
of the New York City division of the 
rating body. Another gift from the rat- 
ing association was presented by As- 
sistant Treasurer C. P. Cullen and Mrs. 
Levin received a beautiful bouquet of 
roses. Others who spoke were Mana- 
ger Harold M. Hess of the Exchange; 
Arthur Lundaberry, president of the Old 


Timers Association. 
The affair was sponsored by the 25 
Year Club of the New York City divi- 


sion of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization, with President 
William MacGregor acting as master of 
ceremonies and John T. Griffin as chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 


McDermott Ass’t Secretary 
Of the Fire Association 


President Frank H. Thomas of Fire 
Association has announced the elec- 


tion, effective June 1, of J. H. McDer- 
mott as assistant secretary of the Fire 
Association and its affiliate, the Reli- 
ance, 

Entering insurance in 1938 upon 
graduation from Temple University, 


Mr. McDermott became a casualty spe- 
cial agent in eastern Pennsylvania. His 
insurance career was interrupted from 
1942 to 1945, during which time 9 
rose to the rank of captain in the U. S. 
Marine Corps. He was wounded in ac- 
tion. Resuming his career with the 
Manufacturers Casualty as bond man- 
ager in Philadelphia he became assist- 
ant secretary to that company in 1950, 
resigning to join Fire Association in 
a similar capacity. 


H. P. Janisch to Address 
Reins Club on May 23 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Reins Club will be held on Wednesday 
evening, May 23, at the Liberty Lunch- 
eon Club, starting at 5:30 p.m. with a 
short meeting. 

At 6 p.m. a dinner will be served and 
the speaker will be Harold P. Janisch, 
organizer and former general manager 
of American Mutual Alliance, former 
law partner in the Chicago firm of 
Ekern, Meyer & Janisch. 

Mr. Janisch’s topic will be economic 
and legal aspects of excess and reinsur- 
ance brokerage. At present Mr. Janisch 
is —- by Excess Underwriters, 
Inc., 90 John Street, in an executive ca- 
pacity. 








the embodiment of a fixed British de- 
termination. The gentleman suggested 
to be sent was aged 80. From what I 
have heard, Sir Oliver Franks exactly 
fits the required position, but it does 
not help if we Britishers continue to 
decry our own representatives, particu- 
larly when we are talking to the United 
States.” 
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Reelected Exec. Vice Pres. 





EMIL T. CLAUSS 


one of the leading 
agents of Buffalo, N. Y., was reelected 
executive vice president of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents at the annual convention in 
Syracuse last week. According to prece- 
dent this places him in line for advance- 
ment to the presidency in 1952. 


Emil T. Clauss, 


Stott Resolutions Chairman 

John C. Stott, Norwich, former na- 
tional and state president and recipient 
of many of the highest honors in the 
agency field, served as chairman of the 
resolutions committee at this year’s 
convention. 


Bessant at Convention 

One of the veteran New York State 
fieldmen attending the Syracuse conven- 
tion was William T. Bessant of Syra- 
cuse. He is serving both as_ special 
agent and staff adjuster of the Great 
American. Mr. Bessant has been in this 
field for several decades. 


Laffin Special Agent for 
Scottish Union & National 


The Scottish Union and National and 
the American Union of New York an- 
nounce appointment of Charles W. Laf- 
fin as special agent for eastern Massa- 
chusetts, excluding Boston and _ the 
metropolitan district, and the State of 
Rhode Island, effective May 15. Mr. 
Laffin succeeds William Maloney, who 
has left the company to go into the em- 
ploy of another company. 

Mr. Laffin has had considerable ex- 
perience in the home office of the two 
companies in Hartford. He began his in- 
surance career with the companies in 
1930 in the underwriting departments, 
serving in the inland marine division and 
subsequently was advanced to chief un- 
derwriter in the Massachusetts depart- 
ment in 1947, from which position he 
has been promoted to special agent. 


He is a graduate of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America and has completed 
specialized courses in insurance at the 
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Agents Brought Up-to-Date on New 
Fire, Casualty, Surety Developments 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 8—A panel dis- 
cussion on recent developments in fire, 
casualty and fidelity and surety fields 
featured this morning’s session of the 
convention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents here. Fred- 
erick W. Doremus, manager of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, and 
J. Edwin Fries, chairman, fire and ‘allied 
lines committee of the agents’ associa- 
tion, explained modern fire insurance 
trends. Joseph P. Madigan, assistant 
New York manager, Maryland Casu- 
alty, and Clarence H. Twichell, Twichell 
Agency, Syracuse, presented fidelity and 
surety features, and Milton Acker, man- 
ager, liability department, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters, and Roy 
A. Duffus, Rochester, chairman, casu- 
alty committee, New York Association, 
handled casualty changes. 

Victor F. Veness, deputy director, 
Motor Vehicle Department of New York 
State, discussed some of the problems 
that department has to handle in con- 
nection with insurance accidents. Emil 
T. Clauss, Buffalo, executive vice presi- 
dent of the agents association, presided 
at this session. 


Doremus Commends Agents 


After complimenting the agents’ asso- 
ciation on its constructive thinking and 
acts in relations with fire companies Mr. 
Doremus answered questions put by 
Mr. Fries. On errors and omissions in- 
surance the EUA manager said a re- 
duced rate has been recommended plus 
addition of extended coverage to the 
protection. 

Mr. Doremus stated that the Louisi- 
ana style ‘“one-write” policy is recom- 
mended for general use in the country. 
In the East filings have been made in 
all states except New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. New York and some 
other states have already approved it. 
Mr. Doremus said a broad dwelling 
form, a household furniture form and 
a mercantile and manufacturing risk 
form, all one-write forms, would reduce 
policy writing time by two-thirds. Work 
toward these goals is progressing. 

On fire legal liability coverage, com- 
panies are working on development of 
such a form Mr. Doremus said. The fire 
and casualty organizations are now 
working together and hope to have 
something prepared in about 60 days 
which fire companies can write. 

Mr. Doremus spoke at some length 
on results of the November 25, 1950, 
windstorm. There have been 1,200,000 
losses involving about $125,000,000 in 
claims. In 12 Eastern states 1950 writ- 
ten premiums on extended coverage 
totaled $38,000,000 and incurred losses 
have reached $85,000,000, which include 
other large losses during the year. Some 
additional amounts on 1950 losses will 
be reported in 1951. 

Future rate levels on EC remain a 
question Mr. Doremus said. Small main- 
tenance losses must be excluded if rates 
are not to be raised beyond levels which 
would be reasonable to give real protec- 


tion against sizable financial burdens. 
Experts are now studying this whole 
problem, taking into consideration 1950 
loss experience and that of previous 
years. Rates studies are considered on 
the experience of 10 year periods he 


said 





Mr. Doremus explained the new addi 
tional extended coverage endorsement 
hich is now before the New York De 
partment and upon which action is 
expected soon. He said this additional 
protection is not as broad as some desire 
but companies cannot offer unlimited 
erame tor no te vould hazard 4 
‘ ‘ to a correct rate or could 
yore accurately letermune expected 

‘ ' st meet cn 4 


claim frequency. Progress must be made 
slowly and on solid foundations. 

Mr. Twichell related the large bond- 
ing loss in a bank in Syracuse, which 
was most unexpected. Two bookkeepers 
managed to manipulate accounts so that 
they took over $2,000,000. If such a loss 
can happen in a strictly regulated bank 
over a period of years then small busi- 
ness men must realize, he said, that it 
can happen to them, and they should 
have increased limits on fidelity cover- 
age, plus some excess individual cover- 
age. 

Mr. Madigan spoke of contractors 
bonds for builders of private dwellings. 
Such insurance is valuable for it assures 
the home owner that he will zet his 
house built and shows that the con- 
tractor is worthy of confidence by virtue 
of his ability to get coverage from a 
bonding company. 

Mr. Madigan rated blanket position 
bonds as superior to primary commer- 
cial bonds. The latter offer limited cov- 
erage whereas the former can cover far 
beyond the face amount of the insurance 
if several employes are involved in a 
single claim. 

Duffus and Acker 


Mr. Duffus explained recent changes 
in auto garage liability coverage and 
other lines. He would add drive-other- 
car and medical liability to policies. Mr. 
Acker touched on new developments in 
the bureau in the last year. The auto- 
mobile bodily injury rate situation is of 
growing concern to company executives 
now, he stated, because of the steady 
rise in claim costs. These have about 
doubled in recent years. Accidents and 
fatalities are still on the increase, due 
to many causes and rates must be re- 
vised to take into account these adverse 
factors in experience results. In 1950, 
he said, bodily injury claims felt strongly 
the impact of inflation. However, in the 
city of Syracuse, where a constructive 
safety campaign has been conducted, 
auto B.I. rates have been reduced from 
a level of $66 to $53. Hence safety 
efforts do pay off he declared. 

OLT bodily injury rates have seen 
several boosts in the last few years; 
also elevator liability. On the other 
hand, some liability lines have had such 
good experience that rates have been 
reduced. 

Mr. Acker described a new dwelling 
risk residence and outside theft policy, 
intended for small householders who 
will not, or cannot, pay the higher rates 
for broad coverage. This more limited 
policy, with lower rates, will eliminate 
the risk of mysterious disappearance, 
and there is no specific insurance. This 
policy will be sold to those living in 
dwellings and apartments, but not to 
residents of hotels or to boarders. 

Veness on Auto Losses 

Mr. Veness of the Motor Vehicle De- 
partment quoted statistics to reveal the 
trend of automobile accidents... He said 
that in 1950 the auto fatality record was 
excellent and even more favorable this 
year. But not so with bodily injury and 
property damage claims. With 3,880,000 
cars registered in New York, there were 
147,000 bodily injury reports and 211,000 
property damage reports in 1950 against 


comparative figures of 123,000 and 169,- 
000 respectively in 1949, The daily rec 
ord, he continued, shows five killed each 
day, 400 persons injured and $200,000 
property damage from car accidents 
There were 625,000 accident reports 
made last year 

Too many accident reports are made 
late, far beyond the 10-day period, Mr 
Veness stated and he cautioned agents 
that the De partment i gong to te 
strict with those who fail hereafter | 
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Honored at Syracuse 
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ROY A. DUFFUS 


Roy A. Duffus, prominent local agent 
of Rochester, N. Y., state national di- 
rector of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Insurance, and recipient of many 
honors from insurance and civic bodies, 
was honored again at the convention of 
the New York Association at Syracuse 
last week. He was presented with a 
President’s Citation from President Jo- 
seph A. Neumann for his loyal and out- 
standing services to the association, to 
the state and to his community. 


Supt. Bohlinger to Address 
Buyers’ Assn. on May 24 


Advance reservations indicate a large 
attendance at the luncheon meeting 
sponsored by the New York Chapter, 
National Insurance Buyers Association, 
Inc., to be held in the Georgian Room, 
Hotel Statler, May 24, featuring Alfred 
J. Bohlinger, Superintendent of the N. 
Y. State Insurance Department as the 
principle speaker. 

Those who wish to attend this meet- 
ing are urged to make their reservations 
as early as possible through the office of 
the association, 79 John Street, New 
York 38. 


Underwriters Golf Assn. 


Lists Tournament Events 


The Underwriters Golf Association 
has announced the schedule of events 
for its 1951 spring tournament on Fri- 
day, May 18, at ee Golf Club, 
Springfield, N. ie O. Meserole, 225 
Broadway, New York City, is secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 

The tournament starts at 1 p.m. and 
the events are as follows: 18-hole medal 
play handicap; 18-hole medal play gross 
score; 18-hole medal play kickers’ handi- 
cap; 18-hole medal play, net partners; 
best net individual score to win leg on 
championship cup; president's prize, low 
net on first nine; secretary’s prize, low 
net on second nine, and 18-hole medal 
play handicap for guests. No player will 
be eligible for more than one prize, with 
the championship cup excepted. 
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Hemispheric Meet 


(Continued from Page 16) 


modest way because of the increasing 
importance of political considerations in 
international trade. 

“To accomplish all of this,” he said, 
“my recommendations are: First, on all 
new American investments in Latin 
America, the profits derived therefrom 
by an American company, or an Ameri- 
can citizen, to be free from S. Gov- 
ernment tax for a period of fifteen years. 
On profits received from existing invest- 
ments, I recommend that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment tax be cut in half for a period 
of ten years.~ Practically speaking, this 
tax incentive would cost the U. S. Treas- 

sury very little. 

“My second recommendation is to 
suggest that the United States Govern- 
ment, through the medium of the Ex- 
port- Import Bank, offer to take a posi- 
tive position on any private enterprise 
undertaking in Latin America in which 
American capital, American ‘know how,’ 
and American management is being in- 
vested. This positive position could be 
in the form of the Export-Import Bank’s 
agreeing to lend, on a long-term, low- 
interest basis, a minimum of 25% of the 
actual U. S. dollar investment. Such a 
participation would be most desirable 
and would contribute greatly to the suc- 
cess and stability of the various ven- 
tures. 

“If these two recommendations were 
to be adopted as part of our program 
for helping Latin America to help her- 
self, | am certain that private enterprise 
would do a job that would please our 
friends and neighbors, and confound 
our enemies. Moreover, I believe we 
would be taking out insurance on the 
lives and economic well-being of the 
more than 300,000,000 people in this 


hemisphere.” 
On the Dais. 


Seated on the dais were these: ° 
W. Alexander Kerr, Liberty Mutual. 
a M. Smith, National Retailers Insurance 


Home Insurance Co. 
Foreign Insurance 


Bodet, 


"Rakest G. 
L. American 


C. Irvine, 
Assn. 

John T. Byrne, Talbot, Bird & Co. 

Carl N. Jacobs, Hardware Mutual. 


Daniel P. Ackerman, Great American In- 
demnity. 

John A. Diemand, Insurance Co. of North 
America. 

Clinton L. Allen, Aetna Insurance Group. 
Herbert Schell, Inter-American Council of 


Commerce and Production: 7 
George Peterson, The Travelers. 
Reed M. Chambers,’ U.°S. Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc. 
Ernest E. 
U as riters. 
G. Peterseti, Insurance Co. of N. A. 
A. I, Kirkpatrick, : manager of U. S. * Cham- 
ber’s* insurance department. 


Stempek ~ American International 


Insurancé. Drimuluntions Present 


Among ifsurance organizations at the 
luncheon were! these: 

Adams & -Porter, Aetna Insurance Group, 
Alexander? 5& ‘Alexander, Inc.; America For- 
eign Instance Association, American Institute 
of Marétie. Underwriters, American  Interna- 
tional’ Wnderwriters, American Marine Insur- 
ance Syndicate, American Mutual Liability, 
American Surety, Appleton & Cox, Associa- 
tion of -C. &'S: ompanies, Atlantic Mutual. 

Bennett & Edwards, Alfred M. Best & Co., 
Bleichroeder, Bing: & Co., Boston Insurance Co., 
Chubb & Son, Conlén La Brum & Beechwood, 
Continental Casualty, Despard & Co., Equitable 
Society, Excess Insurance Co., Fairfield & .Ellis, 
Fire Association,:Fireman’s Fund, Froggatt & Co- 

General Accident, Great American Indemnity, 
M. D. Griffith, Guardian L ife, Hardware Mutual, 
Home Insurance Co., Institute of Life Insurance, 
Insurance Co. of North America, Johnson & 
Higgins, Leonhart & Co., Liberty Mutual, Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty. 

Marine Office of America, Marsh & McLennan, 
Maryland Casualty, Wm. H. McGee & Co., 
Mendes & Mount, Michigan Mutual Liability, 
National Fire, New Amsterdam Casualty, North 
American Re., North British & Mercantile, Pru- 
dential Insurance Co., Royal Insurance Co., Sei 
bels, Bruce & Co., Taibot, Bird & Co., Travelers, 
0. & Aviation U nderwriters, U. S. Casualty, 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Unity Fire, Utica 
Mutual and Zurich American 


EUA Will Meet at 
Bretton Woods June 18-19 


The Association 
vill hold ite mid-vear membership meet 
ine at Bretton Woods, N. Hy on lone 
i} and 10 
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skill and dispatch. 
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merican Insurance 
“SHEPHERDS” 


HEN IT’S round-up time in Australia, and the 
sheep are ready for the shears, a wool-buyer’s 
investment stands at the crossroads... 
Ahead lie many processes, many hazards, before 
fleece meets mill—washing, drying, clipping, class- 
ing, packing, transporting. Danger of damage or 
destruction attends every step. The need for pro- 
tection against loss is great. 
American Foreign Insurance Association provides 
it through its member companies—not only in 
Australia, but in the Argentine, and elsewhere— 
covering the fleece from the time the flock is gathered, 
until the wool crop is safely delivered. 
This is but a single example of AFIA protection 
in action. Americans with scores of different enter- 
prises abroad rely on AFIA to bulwark their foreign 
properties and investments with solid insurance. 
AFIA’s decades-long concentration on the foreign 
field enables it to service that coverage with singular 


You can be the AFIA Man in YOUR community ! 
Check on the firms in your area with interests 
abroad—let them know you can provide unsurpassed 
protection through AFIA ! 
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President of National 
Insurance Buyers Ass’n 





HARRY E. GOODELL 
Harry E. Goodell, insurance manager 
of the Western Electric Co. of New 


York, was elected the first president of 


the National Insurance Buyers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., at a meeting of the board 
of directors held May 14 at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City. 

Mr. Goodell has taken an active part 
in the organization of NIBA and was 
one of the incorporating directors. He 
served two years as president of the 


Risk Research Institute, which recently 
became the New York Chapter of NIBA. 

Elected to serve with Mr. Goodell 
were Ray E. Bass, A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, IIL, first vice 
president, and Russell Gal'agher, Philco 
Corp., Philadelphia, second vice presi- 
dent. Four regional vice presidents were 
also elected and under the organization 
plan adopted, the regional vice presidents 
will be in complete charge of organiz- 
ing chapters in the states they repre- 
sent. The Pacific Coast will be repre- 
sented by John F. Burke, Coast Service 
Co., San Francisco; Northwestern states, 
Kenneth A. Bong, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Midwest states, Paul 
H. Schindler, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Co., Youngstown, Ohio; Mid-Atlantic 
states, George A. Rogers, Robert Gair 
Co., New York City. Mr. Rogers will 
also act as treasurer. 

The board adopted severat amend- 
ments to the by-laws, one of which 
was to abolish the office of executive 
secretary and creating the new office 
of managing director. Peter A. Burke, 
who has acted as executive secretary, 


was elected managing director. 


Dauwalter Partner, V. P., 
Of Fred S. James & Co. 


Fred S. James & Co. announces that 





F. Schuyler Dauwalter has been admit- 
ted to the firm and elected a vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Dauwalter joined Fred 5S 
James & Co. at the New York office in 
1943, following his resignation as assis 
tant general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. He was 
brought to the head vice m Chicas 
in 1946, 
Mr Dauwalter started im the i 
avency business in 1912 at Boonville 
M Thereafter he wa fieldman in 
the centr vest tor ‘ brace ! |’ 
ind e Na i thor 
}O24.M | | 
(serous ' 
1 j 
, , 1) 
then to 
luncheon party in Drug & ¢ remiical 
Club given last week by Mr. Bussing 
.. 6b. 6Unf hie nartner. A. Newton 
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New York State Association of Insurance Agents, Syracuse, May 7-8 





Reelected Exec. Vice Pres. 


EMIL T. CLAUSS 


one of the leading 
agents of Buffalo, N. Y., was reelected 
executive vice president of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents at the annual convention in 
Syracuse last week. According to prece- 
dent this places him in line for advance- 
ment to the presidency in 1952. 


Emil T. Clauss, 


Stott Resolutions Chairman 

John C. Stott, Norwich, former na- 
tional and state president and recipient 
of many of the highest honors in the 
agency field, served as chairman of the 
resolutions committee at this year’s 
convention, 


Bessant at Convention 

One of the veteran New York State 
fieldmen attending the Syracuse conven- 
tion was William T. Bessant of Syra- 
cuse. He is serving both as_ special 
agent and ang adjuster of the Great 
American. Mr. Bessant has been in this 
field for several decades. 


Laffin Special Agent for 
Scottish Union & National 


The Scottish Union and National and 
the American Union of New York an- 
nounce appointment of Charles W. Laf- 
fin as special agent for eastern Massa- 
chusetts, excluding Boston and_ the 
metropolitan district, and the State of 
Rhode Island, effective May 15. Mr. 
Laffin succeeds William Maloney, who 
has left the company to go into the em- 
ploy of another company. 

Mr. Laffin has had considerable ex- 
perience in the home office of the two 
companies in Hartford. He began his i in- 
surance career with the companies in 
1930 in the underwriting departments, 
serving in the inland marine division and 
subsequently was advanced to chief un- 
derwriter in the Massachusetts depart- 
ment in 1947, from which position he 
has been promoted to special agent. 

He is a graduate of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America and has completed 
specialized courses in insurance at the 
“University of Connecticut. Special Agent 
Laffin will make his headquarters with 
State Agent George R. Shaw, at 89 
Broad Street, Boston. 


FOR SECURITY GROUP IN ARK. 

The Security-Connecticut Cos. of New 
Haven, Conn., have appointed John I. 
McCartney as special agent for the state 
of Arkansas with headquarters in the 
Boyle Building, Little Rock. 

Mr. McCartney has had wide experi- 
ence in the insurance business and has 
served in the capacity of underwriter, 
fieldman and also as a local agent. 








Agents Brought Up-to-Date on New 
Fire, Casualty, Surety Developments 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 8—A panel dis- 
cussion on recent developments in fire, 
casualty and fidelity and surety fields 
featured this morning’s session of the 
convention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents here. Fred- 
erick W. Doremus, manager of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, and 
J. Edwin Fries, chairman, fire and allied 
lines committee of the agents’ associa- 


tion, explained modern fire insurance 
trends. Joseph P. Madigan, assistant 
New York manager, Maryland Casu- 


alty, and Clarence H. Twichell, Twichell 
Agency, Syracuse, presented fidelity and 
surety features, and Milton Acker, man- 
ager, liability department, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters, and Roy 
A. Duffus, Rochester, chairman, casu- 
alty committee, New York Association, 
handled casualty changes. 

Victor F. Veness, deputy director, 
Motor Vehicle Department of New York 
State, discussed some of the problems 
that department has to handle in con- 
nection with insurance accidents. Emil 
T. Clauss, Buffalo, executive vice presi- 
dent of the agents association, presided 
at this session. 


Doremus Commends Agents 


After complimenting the agents’ asso- 
ciation on its constructive thinking and 
acts in relations with fire companies Mr. 
Doremus answered questions put by 
Mr. Fries. On errors and omissions in- 
surance the EUA manager said a re- 
duced rate has been recommended plus 
addition of extended coverage to the 
protection. 

Mr. Doremus stated that the Louisi- 
ana style “one-write” policy is recom- 
mended for general use in the country. 
In the East filings have been made in 
all states except New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. New York and some 
other states have already approved it. 
Mr. Doremus said a broad dwelling 
form, a household furniture form and 
a mercantile and manufacturing risk 
form, all one-write forms, would reduce 
policy writing time by two-thirds. Work 
toward these goals is progressing. 

On fire legal liability coverage, com- 
panies are working on development of 
such a form Mr. Doremus said. The fire 
and casualty organizations are now 
working together and hope to have 
something prepared in about 60 days 
which fire companies can write. 

Mr. Doremus spoke at some length 
on results of the November 25, 1950, 
windstorm. There have been _ 1,200,000 
losses involving about $125,000,000 in 
claims. In 12 Eastern states 1950 writ- 
ten premiums on extended coverage 
totaled $38,000,000 and incurred losses 
have reached $85,000,000, which include 
other large losses during the year. Some 
additional amounts on 1950 losses will 
be reported in 1951. 

Future rate levels on EC remain a 
question Mr. Doremus said. Small main- 
tenance losses must be excluded if rates 
are not to be raised beyond levels which 
would be reasonable to give real protec- 
tion against sizable financial burdens. 
Experts are now studying this whole 
problem, taking into consideration 1950 
loss experience and that of previous 
years. Rates studies are considered on 
the experience of 10 year periods he 
said. 

Mr. Doremus explained the new addi- 
tional extended coverage endorsement 
which is now before the New York De- 
partment and upon which action is 
expected soon. He said this additional 
protection is not as broad as some desire 
but companies cannot offer unlimited 
coverage for no one would hazard a 
guess as to a correct rate or could 
anyone accurately determine expected 


claim frequency. Progress must be made 
slowly and on solid foundations. 

Mr. Twichell related the large bond- 
ing loss in a bank in Syracuse, which 
was most unexpected. Two bookkeepers 
managed to manipulate accounts so that 
they took over $2,000,000. If such a loss 
can happen in a strictly regulated bank 
over a period of years then small busi- 
ness men must realize, he said, that it 
can happen to them, and they should 
have increased limits on fidelity cover- 
age, plus some excess individual cover- 
age. 

Mr. Madigan spoke of contractors 
bonds for builders of private dwellings. 
Such insurance is valuable for it assures 
the home owner that he will zet his 
house built and shows that the con- 
tractor is worthy of confidence by virtue 
of his ability to get coverage from a 
bonding company. 

Mr. Madigan rated blanket position 
bonds as superior to primary commer- 
cial bonds. The latter offer limited cov- 
erage whereas the former can cover far 
beyond the face amount of the insurance 
if several employes are involved in a 
single claim. 

Duffus and Acker 


Mr. Duffus explained recent changes 
in auto garage liability coverage and 
other lines. He would add drive-other- 
car and medical liability to policies. Mr. 
Acker touched on new developments in 
the bureau in the last year. The auto- 
mobile bodily injury rate situation is of 
growing concern to company executives 
now, he stated, because of the steady 
rise in claim costs. These have about 
doubled in recent years. Accidents and 
fatalities are still on the increase, due 
to many causes and rates must be re- 
vised to take into account these adverse 
factors in experience results. In 1950, 
he said, bodily injury claims felt strongly 
the impact of inflation. However, in the 
city of Syracuse, where a constructive 
safety campaign has been conducted, 
auto B.I. rates have been reduced from 
a level of $66 to $53. Hence safety 
efforts do pay off he declared. 


OLT bodily injury rates have seen 
several boosts in the last few years; 
also elevator liability. On the other 


hand, some liability lines have had such 
good experience that rates have been 
reduced. 

Mr. Acker described a new dwelling 
risk residence and outside theft policy, 
intended for small householders who 
will not, or cannot, pay the higher rates 
for broad coverage. This more limited 
policy, with lower rates, will eliminate 
the risk of mysterious disappearance, 
and there is no specific insurance. This 
policy will be sold to those living in 
dwellings and apartments, but not to 
residents of hotels or to boarders. 


Veness on Auto Losses 


Mr. Veness of the Motor Vehicle De- 
partment quoted statistics to reveal the 
trend of automobile accidents. He said 
that in 1950 the auto fatality record was 
excellent and even more favorable this 
year. But not so with bodily injury and 
property damage claims. With 3,880,000 
cars registered in New York, there were 
147,000 bodily injury reports and 211,000 
property damage reports in 1950 against 
comparative figures of 123,000 and 169,- 
000 respectively in 1949. The daily rec- 
ord, he continued, shows five killed each 
day, 400 persons injured and $200,000 
property damage from car accidents. 
There were 625,000 accident reports 
made last year. 

Too many accident reports are made 
late, far beyond the 10-day period, Mr. 
Veness stated and he cautioned agents 
that the Department is going to be 
strict with those who fail hereafter to 


Honored at Syracuse 


~ 


ROY A. DUFFUS 


Roy A. Duffus, prominent local agent 
of Rochester, N. Y., state national di- 
rector of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Insurance, and recipient of many 
honors from insurance and civic bodies, 
was honored again at the convention of 
the New York Association at Syracuse 
last week. He was presented with a 
hokage age Citation from President Jo- 
seph A, Neumann for his loyal and out- 
standing services to the association, to 
the state and to his community. 





Supt. Bohlinger to Address 
Buyers’ Assn. on May 24 


Advance reservations indicate a large 
attendance at the luncheon meeting 
sponsored by the New York Chapter, 
National Insurance Buyers Association, 
Inc., to be held in the Georgian Room, 
Hotel Statler, May 24, featuring Alfred 
J. Bohlinger, Superintendent of the N. 
Y. State Insurance Department as the 
principle speaker. 

Those who wish to attend this meet- 
ing are urged to make their reservations 
as early as possible through the office of 
the association, 79 John Street, New 
York 38. 





Underwriters Golf Assn. 


Lists Tournament Events 


The Underwriters Golf Association 
has announced the schedule of events 
for its 1951 spring tournament on Fri- 
day, May 18, at Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N. J. R. O. Meserole, 225 
Broadway, New York City, is secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 

The tournament starts at 1 p.m. and 
the events are as follows: 18-hole medal 
play handicap; 18-hole medal play gross 
score; 18-hole medal play kickers’ handi- 
cap; 18-hole medal play, net partners; 
best net individual score to win leg on 
championship cup; president’ s prize, low 
net on first nine ; secretary's prize, low 
net on second nine, and 18-hole medal 
play handicap for guests. No player will 
be eligible for more than one prize, with 
the championship cup excepted. 





make reports in time. He revealed that 
nearly 94% of car owners carry insur- 
ance, on the basis of accident reports 
filed, which he feels is an excellent re- 
sult of the financial responsibility law. 
He also discussed administrative proce- 
dures under the new law which requires 
limits of $10,000/$20,000 insurance after 
July 1 of this year. 
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Hemispheric Meet 


(Continued from Page 16) 






modest way because of the increasing 
importance of political considerations in 
international trade. 

“To accomplish all of this,” he said, 
“ny recommendations are: First, on all 
new American investments in Latin 
America, the profits derived therefrom 
by an American company, or an Ameri- 
can citizen, to be free from U. S. Gov- 
ernment tax for a period of fifteen years. 
On profits received from existing invest- 
ments, I recommend that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment tax be cut in half for a period 
of ten years. Practically speaking, this 
tax incentive would cost the U. S. Treas- 
ury very little. 

“My second recommendation is to 
suggest that the United States Govern- 
ment, through the medium of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, offer to take a posi- 
tive position on any private enterprise 
undertaking in Latin America in which 
American capital, American ‘know how,’ 
and American management is being in- 
vested. This positive position could be 
in the form of the Export-Import Bank’s 
agreeing to lend, on a long-term, low- 
interest basis, a minimum of 25% of the 
actual U. S. dollar investment. Such a 
participation would be most desirable 
and would contribute greatly to the suc- 
cess and stability of the various ven- 
tures. 

“If these two recommendations were 


agent to be adopted as part of our program 
ul di- for helping Latin America to help her- 
s0cia- self, I am certain that private enterprise 
many [— would do a job that would please our 
odies, friends and neighbors, and confound 
on of our enemies. Moreover, I believe we 


acuse would be taking out insurance on the 
th a lives and economic well-being of the 
t Jo- more than 300,000,000 people in this 
out- hemisphere.” 


n, to On the Dais 


Seated on the dais were these: 
W. Alexander Kerr, Liberty Mutual. 
Chase M. Smith, National Retailers Insurance 
Co. 
S pane G. Bodet, Home Insurance Co. 
24 C. Irvine, ‘American Foreign Insurance 
Pa 


John T. Byrne, Talbot, Bird & Co. 


arge Carl N. Jacobs, Hardware Mutual. 

‘ting Daniel P. Ackerman, Great American In- 

oter. demnity. ; 

‘stk John A. Diemand, Insurance Co. of North 

tion, America. 

90M, Clinton L. Allen, Aetna Insurance Group. 

fred _ Herbert Schell, Inter-American Council of 

N Commerce and Production. 

» IN, George Peterson, The Travelers. 

the Reed M. Chambers, U. S. Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc. 

i Ernest E. Stempel, American International 

eet- U eee 

jons V. G. Petersen, Insurance Co. of N. A. 

ep of A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager of U. S. Cham- 

Tew ber’s insurance department. 


Insurance Organizations Present 


Among insurance organizations at the 


luncheon were these: 

Adams & Porter, Aetna Insurance Group, 
Alexander & Alexander, Inc.; America For- 
eign Insurance Association, American Institute 

its of Marine Underwriters, American Interna- 
tional Underwriters, American Marine Insur- 


ion ance Syndicate, American Mutual Liability, 
nts American i Appleton & Cox, Associa- 
‘ri- tion of C. Companies, Atlantic Mutual. 
ub Bennett & eg Alfred M. Best & Co., 
225 Bleichroeder, Bing & Co., Boston Insurance Co., 
J Chubb & Son, Conlen La Brum & Beechwood, 
ry- Continental Casualty, Despard & Co., Equitable 


Society, Excess Insurance Co., Fairfield & Ellis, 
Fire Association, Fireman’s Fund, Froggatt & Co- 





nd General Accident, Great American Indemnity, 
dal M. D. Griffith, Guardian Life, Hardware Mutual, 
ISS Home Insurance Co., Institute of Life Insurance, 
oe Insurance Co. of North America, Johnson 
Higgins, Leonhart & Co., Liberty Mutual, Lum- 
rs; bermen’s Mutual Casualty. 
on Marine Office of preset A Marsh & McLennan, 
WwW Maryland Casualty, Wm. H. McGee & Co., 
Mendes & Mount, Michigan Mutual Liability, 
Iw National Fire, New Amsterdam Casualty, North 
lal American Re., North British & Mercantile, Pru- 
ill dential Insurance Co., Royal Insurance Co., Sei- 
bels, Bruce & Co., Talbot, Bird & oi Travelers, 
th U. 'S. Aviation Underwriters, U. S. Casualty, 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Unity Fire, Utica 
Mutual and Zurich American. 
at 


is | EUA Will Meet at 
Bretton Woods June 18-19 


The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will hold its mid-year membership meet- 
ng at Bretton Woods, N. H., on June 
18 and 19, 
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“SHEPHERDS” 

a Wool Crop in 
AUSTRALIA 





HEN IT’S round-up time in Australia, and the 
sheep are ready for the shears, a wool-buyer’s 
investment stands at the crossroads... 

Ahead lie many processes, many hazards, before 
fleece meets mill—washing, drying, clipping, class- 
ing, packing, transporting. Danger of damage or 
destruction attends every step. The need for pro- 
tection against loss is great. 

American Foreign Insurance Association provides 
it through its member companies—not only in 
Australia, but in the Argentine, and elsewhere— 
covering the fleece from the time the flock is gathered, 
until the wool crop is safely delivered. 

This is but a single example of AFIA protection 
in action. Americans with scores of different enter- 
prises abroad rely on AFIA to bulwark their foreign 
properties and investments with solid’ insurance. 
AFIA’s decades-long concentration on the foreign 
field enables it to service that coverage with singular 
skill and dispatch. 

You can be the AFIA Man in YOUR community ! 
Check on the firms in your area with interests 
abroad—let them know you can provide unsurpassed 
protection through AFIA! 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 William Street e New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE... Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Hlinois 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE... Mills Building, 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 


SERVING THE WORLD-WIDE OPERATIONS OF 


ITS MEMBER COMPANIES, AND THEIR ASSUREDS 





President of National 
Insurance Buyers Ass’n 





HARRY E. GOODELL 

Harry E. 
of the Western Electric Co. of New 
York, was elected the first president of 
the National Insurance Buyers Asso- 


Goodell, insurance manager 


ciation, Inc., at a meeting of the board 
of directors held May 14 at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City. 

Mr. Goodell has taken an active part 
in the organization of NIBA and was 
one of the incorporating directors. He 
served two years as president of the 
Risk Research Institute, which recently 
became the New York Chapter of NIBA. 

Elected to serve with Mr. Goodell 
were Ray E. Bass, A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Ill, first vice 
president, and Russell Gal'agher, Philco 
Corp., Philadelphia, second vice presi- 
dent. Four regional vice presidents were 
also elected and under the organization 
plan adopted, the regional vice presidents 
will be in complete charge of organiz- 
ing chapters in the states they repre- 
sent. The Pacific Coast will be repre- 
sented by John F, Burke, Coast Service 
Co., San Francisco; Northwestern states, 
Kenneth A. Bong, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Midwest states, Paul 
H. Schindler, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio; Mid-Atlantic 
states, George A. Rogers, Robert Gair 
Co., New York City. Mr. Rogers will 
also act as treasurer. 

The board adopted severat 
ments to the by-laws, one of which 
was to abolish the office of executive 
secretary and creating the new office 
of managing director. Peter A. Burke, 
who has acted as executive secretary, 
was elected managing director. 


amend- 


Dauwalter Partner, V. P., 
Of Fred S. James & Co. 


Fred S. James & Co. announces that 
F. Schuyler Dauwalter has been admit- 
ted to the firm and elected a vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Dauwalter joined Fred 5S. 
James & Co. at the New York office in 
1943, following his resignation as assis- 
tant general manager of the National 
Joard of Fire Underwriters. He was 
brought to the head office in Chicago 
in 1946. 

Mr. Dauwalter started in the local 
agency business in 1912 at Boonville, 
Mo. Thereafter he was a fieldman in 
the central west for the Fidelity-Phenix 
and the National of Hartford, and from 
1924-36 was with the Royal-Liverpool 
Group in various executive capacities 
Prior to his joining the National Board, 
he was director of the Business Develop- 


ment Office. 
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Lowd Says Intelligent, Intense Sales 
Work Will Meet Any Competition 


intensified sales 


Intelligent, aggressive, 
activity based on sound and honest prin- 
directed to the public good will, 
the most effective 
local 


ciples, 
will invariably 
means of meeting any competition, 
agents attending the annual meeting of 
the North of In- 
surance Agents were told at Pinehurst. 
“For of the insur- 
regulation that 
Dana J. 
executive 


prove 


Carolina Association 


any one 
to 
will handicap its competitors,” 
Lowd, Northampton, Mass., 

committee member of the National Asso- 
of Agents declared, 
surest to of 


segment 


ance business seek 


ciation Insurance 


“is the 
enterprise.” 
Thankful for Competition 


Mr. Lowd pointed out that 
always have competition with us and as 
local agents and independent business- 
men we should be thankful that we 
engaged in a competitive free enterprise 
regulation shall 
must recognize 
or not we enjoy it 


road suicide free 


“we will 


are 


always 
that 


Government we 


have too and we 
fact whether 

The large 
Mr. Lowd said, agree that the business 
of insurance cannot stand still, that it 
must progress to keep up with this 
changing world. Nor is there any 
disagreement upon the basic premises 
that insurance contracts must be broad- 
ened, that rates must reflect the haz- 
ards of loss and that soundness of 
protection must not be jeopardized by 
ill considered haste in the name of 
progress. 

“We do agree 
he said, “but we do not always agree 
when it comes to practice. It is not 
always easy to distinguish between prog- 
ress and recklessness, between proper 
conservatism and rock-ribbed reaction.” 
In our daily lives and in our work 
insurance men, we are all seeking 
harmony, he said, and “it is to our credit 
that out of the many things we have 
to divide us, we find many things 
to agree upon.” 


majority of insurance men, 


on these principles,” 


as 


so 


Frills Are Not Progress 


Mr. Lowd pointed out that today there 
is a lot of talk about “package policies” 
and “all risk” contracts. “We know 
they are coming and we want our clients 
to have the best in protection soon 
as we can get it for them. But is it 
progress to produce a super-duper con- 
tract which we can only offer to a few 
of our clients? Or is it progress to add 

.a few frills to an established form 
and give it to everybody ‘that’s the 
best you can get—take it or leave it?’” 

The NAIA executive committee mem- 
ber also stated that there is talk that 
“the term discounts in fire insurance 
cannot be justified, and argument has 
raged hotly over installment premium 
plans.” For over two years, he said, the 
fire insurance industry saw its giants 
locked in combat over rating of multiple 
location risks. “And even now,” he said, 
“there is widespread disagreement over 

eductible fire insurance, which amounts 


as 


as 





to about the same thing as the self- 
insurance and stop loss contracts we 
have long known in Workmen’s Com- 


pensation.” 

To the question, who is right and who 
is wrong in these arguments, Mr. Lowd 
declared that “Only time will tell. Time 
and conference, confidence and coopera- 
tion and understanding. And the great- 
est of these is understanding.” 

Mr. Lowd explained that the National 
Association “has been a powerful or- 
ganization for many years, but in recent 
years it has been particularly effective 
as its leaders have come to realize 
the value of confidence and cooperation.” 





Baile, Cothran, Davis on 
General Agents’ Program 


The American Association of Manag- 
ing General Agents has announced some 
details of the program for the annual 
meeting to be held on June 11-13 at the 
Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
Secretary-Treasurer Herbert Cobb Steb- 
bins says the following will be among the 
speakers: 

Harold Scott Baile, associate general 
counsel, General Accident, on “Compen- 
sation Hazard of Atomic Attack”; Per- 
rin C. Cothran, vice president, Phoenix 
of Hartford, on “Importance of Loss 
Adjusting and Adjusters,” and Roy L. 
Davis, Chicago manager, Association of 
Casuz ity & Surety Companies. 





St. Paul Companies’ Dinner 
Party for Suburban Agents 


The Eastern department of the St. 
Paul Companies entertained its subur- 
ban agents at a dinner party held at 
the Garden City Hotel, Garden City, 
L. IL, early this month. The speaker 
of the evening was A. Hale Watkins 
of the Arson and Incendiary Bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. Mr. Watkins briefly reviewed the 
functions of the National Board and 
cited several interesting cases which 
were solved. 

There was a showing of a 
safety film as well as a film 
“St. Paul 195i” 


highway 
entitled 


Honor Bertram B. Miller; 
~ Agent for 50 Years 


3ertram B. Miller, insurance and real 
estate retol of Elizabeth, N. J., was 
honored May 2 in observance of his 
50th anniversary as a businessman in 
Elizabeth. The affair was planned by 
employes of B. B. Miller & Co., insur- 
ance agency, and the B. B. Miller Man- 
agement Co., real estate concern. 

Mr. Miller established himself in 
business in 1901, when at the age of 19 
he purchased the firm of R. W. Welch 
at 80 First Street. Three years later Mr. 
Miller moved his business to 106 East 
Jersey Street, where he maintained 
offices eighteen years. In 1922 he moved 
to 215 Broad Street; in 1939 to 281 North 
Broad Street, and later to the present 
location. 

Mr. Miller recently received congratu- 
lations and certificates from various in- 
surance companies which he has been 
representing for a long period. He was 
one of the founders of the Union County 
Association of Insurance Agents, of 
which the firm is still a member. 





American Names Comstock 
Special in Eastern N. Y. 


The American Insurance Group an- 
nounces appointment of John L. Com- 
stock as special agent for eastern New 
York, with headquarters at 90 State 
Street, Albany. 

Mr. Comstock is a graduate of South 
Glens Falls High School and Middle- 
bury College. He was a captain in the 


Marine Corps, and after receiving his 
discharge entered insurance. He _ has 
served in various departments of the 


American Group, is a graduate of the 
advanced class, and has completed sev- 
eral years ssllenienl field experience. 


J. F. Reifenstahl Joins 
Reynolds Pomeroy Co. 


Reynolds Pomeroy Co., insurance 
brokers at 17 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, announced that John F. 


Reifenstahl has become associated with 
them as manager of the general in- 
surance department. Mr. Reifenstahl 
has been with DeLanoy & Kipp for 
many years and is widely known in 
insurance and banking fields. 





Scranton Women Elect 

Lillian Ottema was elected president 
of the Insurance Woman of Lackawanna 
County at a recent meeting in Scranton, 
Pa. Others selected are Sally R. Kan- 
avy, vice president; Frances E. Castles, 
secretary, and Rose Sullivan, treasurer. 

Plans were made for the annual June 
party with the following committee ap- 
pointed by President Audrey Klein; Ger- 
trude C. Collins, chairman; and Thelma 
Hughes, Gertrude L. McKee and Stella 
Van Gorder. 


WILSON AGENCY INCORPORATES 

The Wilson Agency, Youngstown, O., 
has been incorporated by J. Howard 
Wilson, John Wilson, Jr, and 
Charles R. Wilson. 
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Brokers Plans for Meeting 
In Boston on May 22-23 


A meeting of the governing committee 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers, Inc., was held at the offices 
of the association in New York, pre- 
sided over by John Langhorne, chair- 
man. Plans were made for the annual 
meeting of the board of directors to 
be held at the Somerset Hotel in Bos- 
ton, May 22-23. 

Among matters placed on the agenda 
for discussion were the present status 
of the national defense projects rating 
plan and war damage insurance. The 
association will also discuss recent de- 
velopments in connection with state 
rating laws, a matter which has been 
under study by E. W. Sawyer, counsel, 
for the past few months. The meeting 
will also consider the model bill for li- 


censing of brokers and agents which 
has been in the course of preparation 
by a special committee of the All- 


Industry Committee. 

The meeting will conclude with a re- 
ception and dinner at the Hotel Somer- 
set in Boston on the evening of May 
23 sponsored by the Insurance Brokers 
Association of Massachusetts. 





Calif. Anti-Coercion Law 


A bill to outlaw the forcing of buyers 
to place insurance with agents desig- 
nated by dealers or lending companies 
has been signed into California law by 
Governor Earl Warren. Passage of the 
bill climaxed a controversy which be- 
gan 14 years ago between insurance 
agents and brokers and lending institu- 
tions and automobile dealers. 

The new act, which will become effec- 
tive 90 days after adjournment of the 
legislature, provides that as a condition 
to the making of a loan or a sale the 
borrower or customer shall not be pre- 
vented from placing the required insur- 
ance with an agent of his own choice. 

To protect the dealer or lending in- 
stitution, the new law provides that only 
the person with a direct interest in the 
transaction may bring the complaint and 
that a proper defense shall be the fur- 
nishing of a signed document ordering 
the insurance and stating no coercion 
has taken place. 





Saunders Joins Fred S. James 

Fred S. James & Co. announces that 
kK. O. Saunders has been added to its 
staff in Chicago, where he will be iden- 
tified with casualty production and 
service. Mr. Saunders had had many 
years of experience as an executive i” 
the casualty and surety field, having 
started his career with Aetna Casualty 
in 1923 following his graduation from 


Indiana University. Since 1938 he has 
been with the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
more recently as Assistant Regional 


Manager at Chicago. 
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NATIONS 
SCHOOLROOM. 


Litthplace of MGuffeys Readers ... 


The Home, through its agents and 

. brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 








A woman’s prayers, overheard in a lonely 
forest, launched the career of one of America’s 
foremost educators, William Holmes McGuffey. 
While riding along a trail in 1818, the Reverend 
Thomas Hughes, a prominent pioneer, heard a 
woman praying that her children might receive 
an education. As a result of his investigation he 
arranged to have her stepson William McGuffey 
attend the Old Stone Academy in Darlington, 
Pa. Though the family considered this episode 
a miracle, in later years McGuffey himself used 
to remark quizzically that his practical step- 
mother probably timed her prayer to be heard 
both by the Almighty and His earthly repre- 
sentative. 


Born on the Pennsylvania frontier in 1800, 
McGuffey as a boy received only rudimentary 
education. Even after entering the academy 
his home duties prevented full-time attend- 
ance. He memorized his lessons, however, and 
recited them aloud while at his chores, thus 
developing his renowned oratorical ability and 
the memory which enabled him to repeat 
verbatim many books of the Bible. 


After working his way through Washington 
College and teaching summers, McGuffey be- 
came a professor at Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio. Here in 1833 he and his wife 
moved into their new home (now owned by 
Miami University) where the idea was born 
for the readers which made his name a house- 
hold word. Here, with his own and neighbors’ 
children, he tested his theories of education, 
often holding classes outdoors with pupils 
seated on logs. His highly successful series of 
readers incorporating his teaching methods 
proved far superior to earlier textbooks not 
only in their carefully graded material but in 
the use of numerous illustrations which ap- 
peared in later editions. 

A striking figure in his black bombazine suit 
and stovepipe hat, McGuffey was an unfor- 
gettable teacher and his readers had untold 
influence on the mental and moral development 
of generations of schoolchildren. 
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AMA Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 
placement: We are all conscious of the 
mounting costs under automobile prop- 
erty damage contracts. Plate glass in- 
surance is proving most expensive be- 
cause of ever- increasing replacement 
costs. Under marine contracts of in- 
surance, repairs of hulls are often de- 
ferred if minor and, therefore, become 
more at nap as inflation progresses. 

“3. Bodily injury potentially offers an 
even greater danger to the companies. 
Many liability claims are only paid con- 
siderably after the injury or loss oc- 
curred. It is well known that the cost 
of liability claims and jury awards in 
negligence cases continues to increa e. 

“4. Where payment of services is in- 
volved, such as hospitalization and medi- 
cal treatment. 

Capacity Problem 

“Tt is my impression that the present 
market is adequate,” Mr. Irvine: stated, 
“and will remain adequate as long as 
the inflation trend is gradual. However, 
when considering the matter of capacity, 
you cannot overlook certain basic factors 
governing the operation of the com- 
panies. 

“The matter of unearned premium re- 
serves has been discussed from every 
angle. Because of the statutory reserve 
requirements and the resulting cost of 
financing each new premium dollar, a 
company might find itself unable to 
underwrite additional business without 
increasing its capital or surplus. 

“Each additional dollar of premium 
income usually costs the insurance com- 
pany money because a part must be set 
aside as uneerned premium reserve, and 
the remainder is usually insufficient to 
cover commissions and expenses, which 
are immediately payable. Surplus funds 
are then called upon to finance the 
statutory accounting deficit, but, if we 
have rapid inflation, these surplus funds 
may dwindle rapidly. 

“Unearned premium reserve is not the 
only factor. We must also consider the 
value of the investment portfolio of the 
company. A drop in the value may re- 
duce the surplus funds available for the 
financing of nnew premium dollars. To- 
day, the matter of capacity is ot only 
directly connected with inflation but 
also the building of new plants and the 
carrying of large stocks of strategic 
commodities. 

“It is my opinion that the companies 
will be able to furnish sufficient ca- 
pacity if the security markets maintain 
a stable level, the rate of inflation does 
not seriously increase, and the loss and 
expense ratios can be kept within line. 
A bad break in the security markets 
may result in a shrinking of the capacity 
of the companies unless new capital is 
invested. One of our leading iernetis an 
Insurance executives recently stated 
that a good possibility exists that new 
capital will be needed shortly in order 
to meet insurance demands. 

“If the present inflationary trend con- 
tinues, I do believe we can expect the 
companies to underwrite their liability 
rather closely, thereby using their fa- 
cilities to their best interest. Unprofit- 
able or fringe classes may prove harder 
to place, Normal needs of clients with 
normal experience will, no doubt, be 
met, but there may well be peak risks 
for which coverage will have to be 
found outsidgq of usual channels. While 
capacity appears to be adequate today, 
one may say that the matter of capacity 
is a cloud on the horizon. 

Producers and Buyers 

come to the other element 
discussion, i.e., the broker or 

Capacity is of vital interest to 

and, if conditions get tight, 

up to his ingenuity 
additional sound 


“We 
in the 
agent. 
the producer 
it would be largely 
to locate or revelop 
markets. Obviously, during such a pe- 
riod of inflation, the producer with a 
reasonably clean portfolio will presum- 
ably have an easier task than those 
with a less desirable book. Hence, the 
capacity of the market might not only 
depend on the record of a specific as- 


now 


sured, but also on that of his agent or 
broker. 

“We now come to the problem facing 
the buyer. There are certain obvious 
things that the prudent buyer must un- 
dertake, if his insurance coverage is to 
be adequate. 

“In the property lines, it is particu- 
larly important that insurance be car- 
ried to value, despite any safety margin 
which might exist today under the co- 
insurance provisions of the cover, if any. 
Where reporting contracts are usual, 
or in force, regular review should be 
made of the limits to determine whether 
they are adequate. 

“In general, I think that the buyer 
will certainly be paying out more dol- 
lars for insurance coverage. This has, 
no doubt, been proven to each of you 
who might be working on a budget of 
insurance costs. Part of the increased 
outlay for insurance will largely be due 
to larger amounts of insurance and lim- 
its. However, part will be expended on 
increased rates, of which you are all 
aware. If the inflationary trend con- 
tinues, I think the buyers will be ex- 
posed to a more selective outlook by un- 
derwriters, selectively perhaps extend- 
ing to the entire account derived from 
an agent or broker. 

“Frankly, I cannot foresee an end to 
the problem in the immediate future. 
The life of the buyer will not be easier, 
but his experience in recent years should 
serve him in good stead in meeting a 


continuing problem,” Mr. Irvine con- 
cluded. 


Adequate Coverage Problem 


Due to the present inflationary trend 
and stepped-up production in the na- 
tional preparedness program, companies 
are being called upon in an ever increas- 
ing degree to provide sizable amounts 
of additional insurance for policyholders, 
said Harold J. Kiefer, secretary, Aetna 
Insurance Co., in addressing the panel 
on adequate insurance on Monday after- 
noon, 

“In the main we have been able to 
take on this additional insurance,” Mr. 
Kiefer continued. “However, if the in- 
flationary trend keeps up the increase 
in premiums will catch up with capital 
structure and many companies will find 
themselves in the same position they 
were in after World War II. 

“From March, 1950 to March, 1951 
the average increase in cost of construc- 
tion, or reconstruction, in eastern terri- 
tory is 38.35%. The Pacific area shows 
a great deal more percentagewise than 
the eastern territory. The increase in 
reproduction costs presents a real prob- 
lem from an insurance standpoint—to 
keep enough insurance in force to meet 
all situations. 

Package Policies 

“Of course the business itself is 

changing rapidly. The multiple line law 


which has been passed by all except two 
or three states—the change in the char- 
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ters of the companies permitting 
writing of all lines, that is fire c 
panies writing casualty business and ca 
ualty and surety companies writing ; 
business, and in many instances 
grouping together of the hazards of | 
and casualty companies, such policies | 
ing written by a fire or a casualty com- 
pany. The trend at present seems to be 
towards a packaged policy, and by this 
I mean covering all property in all 
situations against all risks. 

“Such a packaged policy covers fire, 
inland marine and some casualty. Such 
cover is now available for use on per- 
sonal property as distinguished from 
real pronerty and it is limited to prop- 
erty located away from a manufacturing 
plant. This policy then is limited to 
manufacturing risks with a large number 
of locations away from the manufactur- 
ing locations and is somewhat limited 
in its scope, but is mentioned only to 
show there is a definite trend in this 
direction. 

“This seems to be taking the place 
of the reporting cover policy regarding 
which there has been so much contro- 
versy for the past two years. While 
there are now two plans for writing 
the reporting cover, and that may seem 
to be a good thing particularly from 
the standpoint of the buyer, if there 
were available only two types of cover 
it would be relatively easy for the buyer 
to determine which cover he wanted, 
but with the two plans which are entirely 
different the third group of companies 
who do not follow either plan, there is 
now the necessity of the buyer checking 
all angles to determine which is the best 
coverage for him to buy. 

“It seems to me that there is much 
need today for the buyer to review his 
coverages to determine whether or not 
he has not only sufficient insurance, but 
whether he has sufficient coverages. For 
instance today there are still some as- 
sureds who do not feel the need of 
writing extended cover on their fire poli- 
cies. I think the storm of November 235, 
1950, which struck in the Eastern states 
demonstrates rather conclusively that 
this is an essential coverage. This is 
the worst disaster that the companies 
have ever had to face in the number of 
claims and the dollar loss.” 


Insurance and Management 

Management is becoming increasingly 
aware of the importance of insurance as 
a function of management, Henry An- 
derson, insurance manager, United Para- 
mount Theatres, Inc., said in his talk 
before the AMA Insurance Division 
Tuesday. In the final analysis, he 
stressed, the insurance official holds in 
his hands all the assets of his corpora- 
tion. 

“The day after a fire or other catas- 
trophe occurs,” said Mr. Anderson, “the 
asset destroyed is replaced by a piece 
of paper. An insurance policy is a 
contract, and it is either a good asset or 
it is not a good asset. If personal 
injuries or loss of life are involved, 
judgments may be obtained which if un- 
insured or improperly insured may im- 
pair the solvency of the company. Again, 
in this case the insurance policy either 
is or is not a good asset. 

“Management, and no one else, must 
decide which risks shall be insured, 
and which risks shall be assumed. A 
studied decision must be made, based 
upon the financial condition of the com- 
pany, and its financial policies, construc- 
tion of plant, distribution of values, fire 
protection, fire hazard, amounts of valiie 
subject to one loss, and a hundred and 
one other factors. Management cannot 
delegate its responsibilities to an agent 
or broker. It is in the final analysis up 
to management to make its own deci- 
sions. 

Not a Separate Function 


“Insurance management is not prop- 
erly, as it has so often been, a separate 
function, having little relation to other 
branches of management. There is 10 
function of management that is not 
affected by, or that may not in turn se “j- 
ously affect insurance. A new process 
may be introduced or an existing process 
substantially modified. This may affect 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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North America Report 
Wins Vote of Confidence 


Overwhelming approval of the Insur- 
auce Co. of North America’s present an- 
nual report was expressed by stock- 
holders, agents and employes in response 
to a post card questionnaire included 
with this year’s edition. 

The format of the report, which has 
won “Oscar” awards from Financial 
World in 1944, 1945, 1947, 1948 and 1949, 
includes pictures, text, charts, reproduc- 
tions of prints in the company’s histori- 
cal collection and a complete tabulation 
of the North America’s investment 
portfolio. 

Over 95% of the company’s agents 
agreed that the present format is desir- 
able, while 77% of the stockholders and 
04% of the employes approved. 

The return post card questionnaire 
was completed by 2,750 of the 37,000 
persons in the United States who re- 
ceived it, a 7.4% response. 





Home’s Albany Office Moves 


The Albany offices of the Home 
Insurance Company and its affiliate, 
Home Indemnity, have been moved to 
larger and more modern quarters in 
the Ten Eyck Hotel Building at 83 
State Street. John W. Summers, state 
agent, will be in charge of the office. 





Cowie on Statistics 


(Continued from Page 16) 


tables based upon the experience of a 
number of past years, but it was soon 
recognized that with the advancement 
of medical science these tables were out 
of date before they were published. As 
a consequence the actuary has found it 
necessary to exterpolate upon the mor- 
tality rates of past periods to produce 
tables which will, it is hoped, represent 
the mortality of the future. 

“This is, of course, just common sense 
but in the fire insurance field there has 
been little evidence of this more modern 
approach,” Mr. Cowie revealed. 

“On the contrary, in assessing the fu- 
ture,’ the experience for the last five 
years has been given a weight of au- 
thority which is not always justified by 
results. Fire insurance hazards are not 
static but are in a state of continuous 
change. For example, we now know as a 
result of the November storm that the 
advent of television has added a consid- 
erable risk to our windstorm policies. 
Is it possible that the television receiver 
itself will add to the fire hazard to an 
extent which will necessitate higher pre- 
mium rates for dwellings ? 

“What will be the effect of new build- 
ing materials, new types of construction, 
new processes in industrial production, 
and so on, and should they be reflected 
in future premium rates? Or, again, 
leaving the purely physical hazards of 
fire insurance underwriting what allow- 
ance should be made for a prospective 
period of inflation or deflation? In pro- 
pounding these questions I am not sug- 
vesting that you as actuaries can neces- 
sarily give the appropriate answers. 

“IT do say, however, that as specialists 
in insurance statistics you know the 
limitations to which such statistics must 
be subject and know that care must be 
exercised in their application to the fu- 
ture. With this specialized knowledge 
the actuary should be able to perform a 
valuable service in the fire insurance 
ield in guiding both management and 
supervisory authorities who, without 
such expert knowledge, might draw un- 
ound conclusions from the statistics 
f past results. 

Rating Problems 

“The supervisory authorities are 
‘harged, among other things, with the 
responsibility of seeing that premium 
rates are equitable as between different 
‘lasses of risks and therefore the classi- 
fication statistics compiled by the Na- 
tional Board are of great importance. 
Now you as actuaries appreciate that 
while equitable rating by classes is a 
commendable legal provision and a basic 


consideration in all forms of insurance 
it is, on the other hand, an ideal impos- 
sible of full attainment. 

“However, in a natural desire to con- 
form to the letter as well as the spirit 
of the rating laws the supervisory au- 
thorities might quite reasonably feel im- 
pelled to make rate adjustments on the 
basis of classification statistics which an 
actuary knows are not necessarily jus- 
tified on considerations of credibility of 
the statistics. As an expert professional 
body you will perform a valuable service 
if you use your influence to see that sta- 
tistics are not improperly interpreted. 

“Unfortunately, it is generally true in 
the fire insurance business that rates are 
reduced if statistics show them to be 
too high, but frequently they are not 
adequately increased if the statistics in- 
dicate that they are too low. As a con- 
sequence, the more hazardous classes of 
risks are often underrated but in com- 
pensation the non-hazardous classes 
generally give a profit margin a little 
higher than average. For certain rea- 
sons underrating of the hazardous risks 
may be almost a necessity or at least 
justifiable on practical considerations 
and we can operate under such a sys- 
tem. 

“A serious situation would, however, 
arise if, from considerations of equity, 
profit margins were reduced on the non- 
hazardous classes to such an extent that 
they were insufficient to compensate for 
the unprofitable hazardous classes,” Mr. 
Cowie warned. “It is generally consid- 
ered that the primary duty of the in- 
surance supervisory authorities is to pro- 
tect the interests of the policyholders 
and it is evident that this cannot be 
accomplished unless the companies are 
maintained in a solvent and financially 
healthy condition. This can be achieved 
only by permitting an adequate profit 
margin, and narrow conceptions of 
equity between classes of risks might 
prevent its achievement. 

Equity in a Broad Way 

“The man with an actuarial training 
knows that equity can be attained only 
in a very broad way; he knows that 
the statistics accumulated by the indus- 
try cannot necessarily be applied for 
the close adjustment of premium rates 
without at least careful scrutiny and 
cautious consideration. He also appre- 
ciates that it would be dangerous to use 
the statistics for the whole of a state 
for rate making purposes without mak- 
ing due allowance for the fact that few 
companies write as much as 10% of the 
business and many less than 1%, and 
the results of individual companies can 
be seriously affected by the vagaries of 
chance. 

“Other people also appreciate these 
considerations but they are not neces- 
sarily brought clearly to the attention of 
those without specialized knowledge to 
whom they might be important. An au- 
thoritative statement of these and kin- 
dred statistical principles by a technical 
professional society such as yours should 
in my opinion carry considerable weight. 

“There are many other problems in 
the fire insurance field not directly re- 
lated to rate making which are sus- 
ceptible to actuarial treatment. Promi- 
nent among them is the term rule dis- 
count which has been a matter of con- 
troversy in recent years, and associated 
with that subject the question of the 
adequacy of the surcharges made under 
the annual renewal and the instalment 
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premium plans. Another problem which 
is peculiarly suited to actuarial analysis 
is the limitation of liability against 
catastrophic hazards, particularly in re- 
lation to windstorm insurance. 

“I think also that a more detailed in- 
vestigation of expenses could be of value 
to company managements and up-to- 
date studies on co-insurance would also 
be of great interest. A more recent de- 
velopment which will require actuarial 
analysis is the writing of deductible fire 
insurance at premium rates which at 
present are of necessity arbitrary owing 
to the lack of statistics. 

“In view of the essential characteris- 
tics of fire insurance, it is surprising 
that there has not been a collateral de- 
velopment of the fire actuary with the 
casualty actuary. That this lack will 
now be remedied by the extension of 
the scope of your society will, I am sure, 
be beneficial. I believe that as individ- 
uals you can be of great assistance in 
solving some of the fire problems and 
in advising and guiding management and 
supervisory authorities. In addition, as 
a professional society of technicians 
your work should carry a weight of au- 
thority which will undoubtedly add fur- 
ther prestige to the fire insurance indus- 
try and I want to wish you success in 
this new field.” 


AMA Conference 


(Continued from Page 22) 





values, hazards or rates, and it may 
be necessary to modify insurance both 
as to amount and form, or new kinds of 
insurance may be needed. Existing in- 
surance may even be voided. 

“The functions of loss prevention and 
accident prevention are inextricably tied 
to insurance through costs. We are in 
a period of increasing values, increasing 
rates, and increasing losses. Insurance 
buying in the top brackets has definitely 
reached a professional status.” 

Frank L. Erion, partner of Frank 
L. Erion & Co. of Chicago, a leading 
authority on business interruption cover- 
age, explained the forms applicable for 
mercantile and manufacturing risks. He 
discussed extra expenses coverage, val- 
ued forms and its objections, and prob- 
lems associated with this insurance. 


@ Does U. S. Automobile In- 
surance apply in Canada? 


@ How does accident-han- 
dling procedure differ in 
the various Canadian 
Provinces? 


@ Why should motorists 
touring Canada have a 
‘*‘Non-Resident Motor 
Vehicle Liability Insur- 
ance Card’’, and how is it 
obtained ? 


To get the answers to such im- 
portant questions for your clients 
who plan motor trips to Canada, 
send for a FREE copy of the April 
HARTFORD AGENT which fea- 
tures an article on Canadian Auto- 
mobile Insurance requirements. 
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NEW PLAN TO 
HELP AGENTS 


PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


The record shows that 
more insurance agency 
failures are due to im- 


proper application of 





sound management prin- 
ciples than to any other 
single cause. With this 
in mind, we have estab- 
lished an Agency Man- 
agement Service Depart- 
ment to help our agents 
with their management 
problems. You can get 
further information 


from our fieldman or by 


- _ writing directly to...-- 





ws“ PHOENIX 
CONNECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


hoenix Insurance Co. 
Te Some on Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable F. & M. Insurance re 
Minneapolis F. & M. Insurance oO. 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 


Executive Office: Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Sharp Rise in Theft of 
Auto Parts Reported 


HAVILAND I Ss s Ul ES WARNING 


Lumbermens’ V.P. in Phila. Says Favor- 
ite Targets for Thieves Are Hub 
Caps, Batteries and Tires 


A sharp increase in the theft of auto- 


mobile parts has been reported by 
James T. Haviland, president of the 
Automobile Club of Philadelphia, and 


confirmed by police. Mr. Haviland is 
also vice president of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty in charge of its east- 
ern department. 

Acting Assistant Superintendent of 
Police Richard J. Doyle said that the 
rise in the number of thefts began 
about January 1, amid indications that 
such equipment was going to be in 
scarce supply. Mr. Doyle said that the 
automobile squad and detective units 
assigned to check junkyards and metal 
dealers had been directed to “redouble 
their efforts’ as a result of the wave of 


thefts. 

Assistant Superintendent of Police 
Herbert J. Kitchenman, in charge of 
traffic in Philadelphia, said his details 


were being directed to warn motorists, 
particularly against leaving cars parked 
on the street overnight. He said such 
cars were considered “fair game” by 
the accessory thieves. 

Mr. Haviland indicated that there 
had been a sharp increase in the num- 
ber of claims for stolen parts filed with 
the Lumbermens. “The parts shortage 
creates a ready market for stolen 
items,” he continued. “Car owners must 
take adequate precautions to protect 
their vehicles since the number of 
thefts is expected to increase still fur- 
ther as the shortage becomes more 
critical.” 

The favorite targets of the thieves 
are easily removable parts such as hub 
caps, batteries and tires. Car trunks 
are pried open to remove spare tires, 
tools and other equipment. 

In some cases the thieves have vir- 

tually stripped cars clean, even to radi- 
ator grilles, bumpers and chrome parts 
and accessories. 
_ Mr. Haviland suggested that motor- 
ists make a list of the serial numbers 
of parts and tires, when possible, to 
help in tracing stolen equipment. 





Penz in Tokyo as Foreign 


Marine maanager t for AIU 


Joseph C. Penz left New York by air 
last week for Tokyo, Japan, where he 
will act as foreign marine manager of 
American International Underwriters 
[rans-Pacific, Inc., while the present 


manager, Houghton Freeman, is on 
leave. 
For the past three years Mr. Penz 


has been with AIU for the Philippines, 
in Manila. He was previously in the 
marine department of the AIU Corp. in 


New York. AIU Trans-Pacific repre- 
sents the Pacific National Fire in Ja- 
pan and writes local fire and marine 
business. 


Square Club Meetings 

The next meeting of the Insurance 
Square Club of New York will be held 
at the Drug and Chemical Club on Mon- 
day evening, May 21. Vice President 
Victor T. Ehre has arranged for the 
customary entertainment following the 
meeting. 

The Square Club will hold its annual 
golf tournament on Thursday, June 7, at 
the Plandome Golf Club. Tickets can 
be secured from the officers. 


Now Manager at Seattle for 


Am. Intern’! Marine Agency 





, KLEIN 


YOEDER 


American International Marine Agency 


announces 
Kleinoeder, who 
with the marine 
men’s Fund in 
Seattle succeeding 
Guire who has 
sari service. 

Graduate of 


appointment of 
has 
department of 
Seattle, as 
Lawrence A. 
been 


University of 


Howard L. 
connected 
Fire- 
manager at 
Mc- 
back to 


been 


called 


Washing- 


ton where he majored in marine trans- 


portation in the 
and Business, Mr. 


School of 
Kleinoeder 


Economics 
served in 


the Coast Guard from 1941 to 1946 being 
discharged as a lieutenant commander. 


After discharge he 


joined Firemen’s 











SILAS R. FRANZ CO. 


INLAND MARINE REPORTS, SURVEYS and 
PERSONAL PROPERTY APPRAISALS 


a 


110 Fulton St., New York 38 - 
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TRIBUTE TO SAMUEL BIRD 


Memorial Resolution on Late Head of 
Talbot, Bird & Co. Adopted by 
Marine Organizations 
Marine insurance organizations were 
largely represented at a meeting of the 
Board of Underwriters of New York, 
to honor the memory of the late Samuel 


sird. Presiding over the meeting was 
J. Arthur Bogardus, president of the 
Board of Underwriters, and Owen C. 
Torrey introduced the memorial reso- 
lution, which stated in part: 

“In the death of Samuel Bird on 
March 5, 1951, the marine insurance 


market of this country lost a member 
who contributed prominently to its 
strength and growth during his active 
business career. 

“Samuel Bird commenced his insur- 
ance career with Johnson & Higgins in 


1888 and later established the brokerage 
firm of Samuel Bird & Co., Inc. Sub- 
sequently he joined the firm of Talbot, 
Wallace & Co. as marine underwriter 
and later founded the firm of Talbot, 
3ird & Co., Inc. In 1921 he organized 





Fund in Seattle where he has been han- 
dling hull and P. & I. underwriting for 


the past two years. 
With facilities to write marine cover- 
ages worldwide, AIMA on the West 


Coast has its head office at 206 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, with branches in 
Los Angeles and Seattle. Its -— a8 
on the East Coast is AIMA, N. Y., 
which acts as marine manaver for the 
New Hampshire Fire, the Birmingham 
Fire of Pennsylvania, the Netherlands, 
the Granite State Fire and the Central 
Trust of China. Head office is at 102 
Maiden Lane, New York, with branches 
in Washington and Chicago. 
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"THE ATLANTIC STORY" 


Our story began in 1842 with the chartering of the Atlantic Mutual. The 
Centennial, a wholly owned stock company, was organized 100 years later. 
Today the story of the Atlantic Companies is briefly this: 
% Two financially strong companies, operating in the fire, marine 
and casualty fields under one management, offering producers 
the choice of participating or non-participating contracts. 
* A tradition of prompt and ungrudging claim settlements that 
goes back over a hundred years. 
* A progressive and flexible attitude toward new developments 
to provide better insurance for the public, combined with 
sound underwriting. 
%* The conviction that the public is best served through the com- 
petent independent agent or broker, and the practice of tell- 
. ing the public about that conviction. 
We shall be glad to send you ‘The Atlantic Story”’, an illustrated booklet 
filling in the above outline and containing a historical sketch and other use- 
ful information. Simply write or telephone any of our offices. : 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
Home Office: 49 Wall Street, New York 5 


Baltimore + Boston + Chicago + Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas + Detroit 
Grand Rapids - Houston + Los Angeles - Newark - New-Haven - Oakland « Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + Portland - Richmond ~ St. Louis + San Francisco + Seattle - Syracuse 


Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, Automobile and Casualty Insurance 
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the Universal Insurance Co. followed in 
1928 by its casualty affiliate, the Uni- 
versal Indemnity Insurance Co. He took 
part in the original formation of the 
American Marine Insurance Syndicate 
and was prominent in all marine insur. 
ance activities connected with war risk 
during World War I. 

“A man of high ideals, his keen mind 
and wide experience made him a re- 
spected leader in the marine insurance 
world.” 

Among other organizations — repre- 
sented at the meeting were the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwriters, 
American Marine Hull Insurance Syn- 
dicate, United States Salvage Associa- 
tion, American Cargo War Risk Rein- 
surance Exchange, American Marine 
Insurance Clearing House and the As- 
sociation of Marine Underwriters of 
the United States. 





Larger Variety of Truck 
Cargo Thefts Reported 


The constantly widening list of ma- 
terials stolen from motor vehicles shows 
the increasing skill of the thieves and 
points to the probability that loss aggre- 
gates will mount steadily unless drastic 
action is taken, the ‘Cargo Protection 
Bureau states in reporting its monthly 
list of truck cargo thefts. 

The current list of the bureau shows 
new items included for the first time, 
materials which give evidence of in- 
creased technical skill efficiency on the 
part of the crooks. 

“These thefts give evidence of well 
laid plans for disposal of large quanti- 
ties of specialized goods,” the bureau 
said. “A $7,000 load of high speed drills, 
for instance, or a $45,000 load of copper 
wire are cargoes which cannot be dis- 
posed of through any ordinary thieves’ 
market. Those are big business opera- 
tions and even a highly qualified sales- 
man for a highly reputable firm in those 
lines would be hard put to turn in a 
sales report of such proportions.” 

The current list of truck cargo thefts 
includes some new locations which had 
been previously regarded as loss-free and 
the bureau points out that ‘ ‘they are fur- 
ther evidence that no place is immune 
to truck cargo thefts. Indeed, the very 
fact that such losses have been few or 
nil in one location up to now should 
stand as a warning, for the law of aver- 
ages is pretty apt to have that locality 
on a soon-to-come list.” 





Physical Damage Auto 
Rates Reduced in Mass. 


Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner 
Dennis E. Sullivan has announced a 
reduction of $1,000,000 in insurance rates 
for physical damage to motor vehicles, 
with the revisions applying to policies 
written on and after April 30. 

Passenger car owners will benefit to 
the extent of $617,402 through a 10% 
cut in premiums for so-called fire and 
theft or comprehensive policies. This is 
the only category of passenger cars in- 
surance affected. The comprehensive in- 
surance also’ covers such damage as 
storm, broken windows and miscellane- 
ous claims. 

An 18.2% reduction amounting to 
$236,304 was granted to commercial ve- 
hicles for this type of coverage. Col- 
lision insurance for trucks used in local 
hauling went down to 10%, except ior 
$25 and-$250 deductible policies, which 
remained unchanged. With an increase 
of 25% for truck-type tractors, the net 
annual saving was fixed at $150,430. 
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Leslie Explains New 
Defense Rating Plan 


SPEAKER AT AMA CONFERENCE 


Points to Higher Maximum Premiums 
and New Procedure for Handling 
Abnormal Hazard Projects 
The revised national defense projects 
rating plan and how it differs from the 
plan used by the casualty insurance 
carriers in World War II was explained 
by William Leslie, general manager, 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, on May 14 in speaking before 
the insurance conference of American 
Management Association in Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York. His subject was “Insur- 
ance Needs Under Defense Contracts.” 
At the outset Mr. Leslie gave the 
genesis of the program that was fol- 
lowed by the Government and the insur- 
ance companies in preparation for and 
during World War II. So as to over- 
come obligatory bid requirements and 
to enable the Government to obtain 
insurance and accompanying service at 
a uniform and minimum cost from any 
carrier, the War Department developed 
the original rating plan which, in its 
later use by all branches of the Govern- 
ment, became known as the comprehen- 
sive rating plan for national defense 
projects. It was an over-all retrospective 
plan, embracing both workmen’s com- 
pensation and third party liability cov- 
erages as is permitted generally today 
under Plan D. This plan became effec- 
tive on May 15, 1941 and was continued 
in use until July 1, 1947. At that time 
various Government agencies agreed 
that their peace-time procurement pro- 
cedures no longer required the availabil- 

ity of such a plan. 


Plan Revised and Reinstated 


procure- 





these peace-time 
ment procedures were doomed to last 
but a short time,” said Mr. Leslie. An- 
ticipating that expanding war production 
plans under the mobilization program 
authorized by Congress would again 
force the Government to utilize cost 
reimbursement or price redetermination 
types of contracts, thus creating a de- 
mand for reinstatement of the old rat- 
ing plan, a committee of stock and 
mutual carriers was appointed in Au- 
gust, 1950. They proceeded to review 
the old plan and to suggest possible 
modifications that should be made in the 
light of past experience. 

The speaker said that national organi- 
zations of producers were notified of 
this activity and it was suggested that 
they each appoint a committee to give 
study to the insurance advisors’ service 
agreement under the plan as well as 
the scale of fees to be allowed such 
advisors. Fhe next step was unification 
in the handling of insurance matters by 
the three military departments, the cre- 
ation of an insurance section in the 
Department of Defense “with authority 
to supervise on an over-all basis the 
procurement of insurance in connection 
with cost reimbursement and incentive 
types of contracts.” 

Thomas L. Kane was nz umed director 
of insurance on November 10, 1950, and 
shortly thereafter a series of confer- 
ences were held by the company com- 
mittee with Mr. Kane, his advisory 
committee and the insurance heads of 
the three military departments. “These 
conferences,” said Mr. Leslie, ‘“cul- 
minated in an agreement upon a revised 
plan to be filed with the various state 
authorities for approval. Such filings 
have been made and approvals are com- 
ing in rapidly. The filing contemplates 
permissive retroactive application to 


“However, 








WILLIAM LESLIE 


projects that have been held 


eligible 
pending the plan’s avail- 


under binder 
ability.” 
Coverages Embraced 
Pointing out that the revised plan is 
similar in structure to the old plan, 
the speaker said that it embraces the 
following coverages 


1. Workmen’s compens: ition—(a) full statu- 
tory coverage; (b) occupational disease under 
paragraph l(b) by endorsement, with limits 


of at least $50,000 for each person and $100,- 
000 aggregate for each year of the policy 
period; (c) extra legal medical of at least 
$10,000 for each injured person in states with 
limited medical benefits; (d) employers’ liability 
insurance for limits of at least $50,000 for 
each person in any one accident and, subject 
to that limit for each person, at least $100,000 


for injuries sustained by two or more persons 
in any one accident. 

2. Automobile bodily injury liability—insur- 
ance for limits of at least $50,000 for each 


subject to 
$100,000 
persons 
written 


accident and, 

person, at least 
by two or more 

policy to be 


person in any one 
that limit for each 
for injuries sustained 
in any one accident, the 


on the comprehensive liability form, to cover 
all licensed owned, non-owned and hired auto- 
mobiles used in connection with the project, 


whether on or off the premises. 

3. Automobile property damage liability 
insurance for a limit of at least $5,000 for 
each accident, the nolicy to be written on the 
comprehensive liability form, to cover all li- 
censed owned, non-owned and hired automo- 
biles used in connection with the project, 
whether on or off the premises. No coverage 
shall be afforded unlicensed vehicles unless the 
insured purchases property damage liability in- 
surance other than automobile. 

4. Comprehensive general bodily injury lia- 
bility (primary for all subcontractors and_pri- 
mary and_ protective for all principal con- 





Surety Association 


Holds Annual Meeting 


THREE NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 


Martin W. Lewis 
Manager; He Holds Fidelity Field 
Development Can Be Large 


The excellent cooperation received 
from the State Insurance Departments 
and their staffs, as well as from the 
various Federal governmental agencies 
in connection with the defense program, 
was stressed by Martin W. Lewis, gen- 
eral manager of the Surety Association 
of America, in his report at the 43rd 
annual meeting of that organization on 
May 10, at the Hotel Astor, New York. 

“Since the previous annual meeting,” 
Mr. Lewis noted, “Idaho has passed its 
own rating law, and now the association 
is licensed as a rating organization in 
all states of the Union, and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska and 
Puerto Rico.” 

Three companies were elected to 
membership in the association: Provi- 
dence Washineton Indemnity, Queen of 
America and Transcontinental, bringing 
total membership to 67 companies en- 


gaged in fidelity, forgery and surety 
bond underwriting. 
In accordance with an_ established 


of rotation of membership, new 
companies were elected to the execu- 
tive committee. As now constituted, the 
committee comprises the following com- 
panies Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
American Surety, Century Indemnity, 
Columbia Casualty, Continental Casu- 
alty, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity & 
Casualty, Fidelity & Deposit, Maryland 
Casualty, Metropolitan Casualty, Na- 
tional Surety, Royal Indemnity, Stand- 
ard Accident, United National Indem- 
nity and U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty. 

Mr. Lewis was reelected general man- 
agzer of the association and John L. 
Kirkwood and FE. Vernon Roth were 
reelected secretaries. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
followed the annual meeting, at which 
the following additional officers were re- 
appointed: assistant secretaries, FE. C. 
Anderson, J. F. FitzGerald, P. T. More- 
house, P. A. Zimmerman and W. J. 


plan 


Reelected General 































Underwood & Underwood 


MARTIN W. LEWIS 


Zimmerman; educational director, David 
Porter; actuary, N. M. Franklin; engi- 
neer, E. R. Higgins. 

Progress of the Surety Association 
during the past year was outlined in his 
annual report by Mr. Lewis, who com- 
mented on the results of the public 
relations and educational program, the 
work accomplished by the association’s 
committees, and the year’s advances in 
the various branches of the business. 

“The fidelity field,” he said, “offers 
the greatest opportunity for construc- 
tive salesmanship in the entire fidelity- 


surety business. Its premium volume 
should have been doubled by now. 
“As for the year ahead, it is difficult 


to make predictions because of many 
uncertainties. However, there are many 
grounds for optimism and for the belief 
that we will be able to cope with con- 
ditions as they arise. With your con- 
tinued confidence and support we look 
forward to a greater service in the inter- 
est of sound corporate suretyship.” 

A reception and luncheon followed 
the business meeting. 





tractors and architect-engineers)—insurance for 
limits of at least $50,000 for each person in 
any one accident and, subject to that limit for 
each person, at least $100,000 for injuries sus- 
tataal by two or more persons in any one 
accident. 

5. General property 
ance, if carrier, to be 
he agreed upon 

At the request of the Government, it 
was agreed to furnish the liability cov- 
erages, other than general property 
damage liability, on an occurrence basis. 
As in the old plan, provision is made 
for the inclusion of the operations of 
subcontractors with those of the prin- 
cipal. “This provision involves some 
problems,” Mr. Leslie said, “because of 
the prohibitory laws in certain states 
and also because some subcontractors 


liability—insur- 
limits as may 


damage 
for such 








WE SALUTE AND CONGRATULATE 
THE HEALTH & ACCIDENT UNDERWRITERS CONFERENCE 
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1901 — GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY — 1951 


AND OFFER OUR THANKS 
TO ALL WHO HAVE MADE THE A. & H. BUSINESS 
SUCH A VITAL AND IMPORTANT PART OF 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
THe Hoosier CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS 








may have lump sum contracts. As to the 
latter, it is presumed that their con- 
tractors would be let on an ex-insurance 
basis . 

To Operate as Long Term Basis 

“The plan is to be operated on what 
might be characterized as a long term 
basis, i.e., the final retrospective adjust- 
ment will cover the entire period from 
inception to completion of the contract. 
But for convenience in handling statis- 
ticstand annual statement figures, poli- 
cies will be issued for a term of one 
year only and will be renewed or ex- 
tended at each anniversary date. Neces- 
sary endorsements will be attached to 
tie in renewals and make the plan ap- 
plicable on an over-all basis from in- 
ception to cancellation or expiration. 

“The premium determination 
is a fixed charge, plus losses increased 
for unallocated claim expense, plus al- 
located claim expenses, plus special as- 
sessments, all. multiplied by a tax fac- 
tor. The fixed charges include the insur- 
ance charge for losses that exceed the 
maximum and appropriate allowances 
for expenses, profit and contingencies. 
The maximum premiums are based upon 
those contained in the standard retro- 
spective Plan C and vary downward 
from 165% of the standard premium for 


basis of 


a $10,000 risk to 100% for: risks of 
$500,000 and over. This is in contrast 


to the uniform 90% times the tax mul- 
tiplier provided for in the old plan.” 


Stressing that this change in maxi- 
mum premiums is of vital importance 
to the carriers, Mr. Leslie said: “When 


the old plan was introduced, the com- 
pensation rates used in calculating the 
standard premium were based upon ex- 
perience during the years following the 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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YOU OUGHT TO BE 


IN THIS PICTURE 


There’s no mystery about Continental’s amazing growth. 
Our formula consists of one word: Service. And to serve 
you and your clients better, we’ve specialized. By special- 
izing—to a degree not equalled by any other company— 
we've created America’s only “Department Store of Acci- 
dent, Sickness and Hospitalization Insurance.” 

The chart at right tells the story. It shows how the ad- 
dition of modern sales and underwriting facilities for every 
conceivable type of A&H risk—usual, unusual and extraor- 
dinary— has attracted hundreds of new producers year 
after year and resulted in millions of new premiums. 

You ought to be in this picture. Continental’s complete 
facilities can supplement your present line with a variety 
of attractive, fast-selling “packages” not to be found else- 
where. 

And if you’re interested in direct representation in those 
territories still open, inquire in complete confidence today 
about Continental’s agency organizational plans tailored 


to fit any producer’s preferred method of operation. 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


Accident & Health Department 


General Office: 


fl mS 310 South Michigan Avenue e Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Inflation and State Regulation Get Big Play 


Vigorous Remarks by Carrol Shanks, Prudential’s Chief, Feature Opening Session of 
50th Annual Meeting; Oneness of Purpose in These Trying Times Urged; Forbes, 


Knowlton, Ekern Treat Supervisory Aspects; Pioneers in Luncheon Spotlight 


By Wattace L. Ciapp 








Officers Elected by H. & A. Conference 


Detroit, May 16—The following slate of new officers and executive committee 
members, presented by Frank L. Harrington, Massachusetts Protective, chairman 
of the nominating committee, was unanimously elected at the closing session here 


today of the conference’s 50th annual meeting: 


President—Jarvis Farley, Massa- 


chusetts Indemnity; executive committee chairman—Robert R. Neal, North Ameri- 


can Accident; first vice president—Paul W. Watt, Washington National; 


second 


vice president—Irvin A. Weaver, Secured Casualty of Indianapolis; secretary—R. L. 


Paddock, Time Insurance Co. 


Four new executive committee members were elected for three-year terms as 
follows: A. B. Hvale, Continental Casualty, who was formerly second vice presi- 
dent; William Wollny, Loyalty Group of Newark; G. H. Hipp, Employers Mutual 
Liability of Wisconsin, formerly secretary, and M. C. Nichols, Provident Life & 


Accident. 


They succeed George W. Kemper, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; P. G. 


Korn, National Casualty; H. O. Fishback, Jr., Northern Life of Seattle, and G. A. 
L’Estrange, United American of Denver, Colo., who retired from the board after 


three years of service. 








Detroit, May 14—The 50th anniver- 
sary meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference got off to a 
fine start here at Hotel Book-Cadillac 
this morning with the forceful, practical 
address by Carrol M. Shanks, president 
of The Prudential, one of the nation’s 
leading life insurance executives; the 
scholarly presidential report by E. J. 
Faulkner, president, Woodmen Accident 
Co., who presided at the session; the 
forthright observations of David A. 
Forbes, Michigan Insurance Commis- 
sioner, on aspects of state regulation, 
both in retrospect and in prospect—and 
particularly his views on war exclusion 
clauses—and the pungent blend of wit 
and the seriousness of Malcolm W. Bin- 
gay, editorial director, Detroit Free 
Press, as expressed in his address on the 
state of the nation, wars and government 
top brass. 

Nearly 300 were on hand as President 
Faulkner opened the meeting following 
invocation by Reverend Edward W. 
Willcox of Detroit. Presentation of a 
gavel to Mr. Faulkner was_ handled 
graciously by George R. Kendall, board 
chairman, Washington National, who re- 
called that A. J. Faulkner, his uncle, had 
served as Conference president in 1939. 
This makes E. J. Faulkner the first of 
the second generation of company ex- 
ecutives to hold the office. 

Jarvis Farley, Massachusetts Indem- 
nity, executive committee chairman, gave 
Mrs. Faulkner a pleasant surprise when, 
on behalf of the conference, he pre- 
sented her with American beauty roses 
in appreciation of her wisdom and un- 
derstanding as the president’s wife. 


Shanks Urges Oneness of Purpose 


In introducing ‘Carrol M. Shanks, Mr. 
Faulkner said it was particularly ap- 
propriate to have the Prudential’s chief 
executive on hand because of that com- 
pany’s contemplated entry into the indi- 
vidual A. & H 

Mincing no words, Mr. Shanks said 
that private industry was facing crucial 
times. Both national and: world affairs 
are undergoing rapid changes; inflation 
plagues all lines of business. He warned 
that inflation, unless checked, can ruin 
the companies on the cost aspect. Ur- 
gently Mr. Shanks then said: “We must 
get across sound ideas to the American 
people so that they will realize that the 


end result of warring groups in Wash- 
ington—each thinking only of their own 
interests—can lead to nothing but 
catastrophe.” Referring to the tremen- 
dous increase in life insurance company 
assets (in the billions) in the past 
decade, he gave his A. & H. audience 
pause for reflection when he reminded 
them that the purchasing power of those 


assets has almost stood still in this 
decade. 
Mr. Shanks declared that it was time 


for A. & H. and life insurance people 
to develop a oneness of purpose in com- 
batting not only inflation but on legisla- 
tive matters and on government intru- 
sion. On the latter, he said the area of 
A. & H. insurance is the most vulner- 


Fabian Bachrach 
JARVIS FARLEY 


able. It is the one point where it can 
make an entry with telling effect. He 


urged the industry to assume a “rolling 
with the punches” attitude when endan- 
gered. And instead of postponing action 
when faced with undesirable legislation, 
Mr. Shanks advocated that A. & H. and 
life insurance men should have their plan 





Careers of New Conference Leaders 


Detroit, May 16—The elections of 
Jarvis Farley as president and Robert 
R. Neal as executive committee chair- 
man at the closing session here today 
of the 50th annual convention of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference were popularly received. Mr. 
Farley served as chairman last year 
while Mr. Neal has served on the ex- 
ecutive committee and as chairman of 
the Conference planning committee. 

Mr. Farley, secretary and actuary of 
the Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Boston, was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1932. His one and only insur- 
ance connection has been the Massachu- 
setts Indemnity which he joined shortly 
after leaving college. His grandfather, 
Dr. William F. Jarvis, was president of 
the company for 21 years. 

For many years Mr. Farley served as 
assistant treasurer and actuary of his 
company and in this role he has been 
one of the prime movers in itis progress 
in the non-cancellable A. & H. field. 
Likewise, he has contributed to the ex- 
pansion of the Health & Accident Con- 
ference as chairman of its standard pro- 
visions committee and of its non-cancel- 
lable committee, plus his seven years on 
its executive committee. 

Mr. Neal is vice president and coun- 
sel of the North American Accident of 


Chicago, having joined that company in 
1938 in its claim department as as- 
sistant attorney. He was named counsel 
in 1945 following his return from World 
War II service in the Navy. His naval 
reserve rank is that of lieutenant. 

A native of Springfield, Ill, Mr. Neal 
was educated at Culver Military Acad- 
emy, Wabash College where he received 
his A.B. degree, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law from which he 
received his LL.B. degree in 1936. There- 
after he was admitted to the Illinois bar. 

It is fitting that Mr. Neal should be 
elevated to executive committee chair- 
manship in the conference as his father, 
the late Dr. J. R. Neal, Abraham Lin- 
coln Life, was president of the organiza- 
tion in 1931. 

For the past three years Robert Neal 
has been active in the Health Insurance 
Council, serving as chairman of its hos- 
pital insurance committee in 1950 and 
presently as chairman of its medical 
liaison committee. He is, of course, one 
of the conference’s representatives on 
the Health Insurance Council. 

In addition Mr. Neal is a member of 
American Bar and Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciations and the International Associa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel. In the Ameri- 
can Bar he serves on the A. & H. com- 
mittee of its insurance section. He is 
married and has four children. 
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of strategy ready in the formative stages 
of such legislation. 

The Prudential’s president said it is a 
mistake for the industry to take an 
attitude of aloofness in regard to gov- 
ernmental action after it has been 
adopted. It is far better at such a time 
to make the best of the situation and, 
if the governmental program is sound, 
to mould it into the best possible plan 
for private enterprise. 

Endorses Health Insurance Council’s 

Work 

In his advocacy of oneness of purpose, 
Mr. Shanks said: “This is no time for 
warring factions among ourselves. If 
we have this purpose uppermost in mind 
we can solve our relations with the 
medical profession and the hospitals, and 
in so doing assist in the work of the 
Health Insurance Council.” He felt that 
organization is doing a valiant work in 
its field and said: “We must support it. 
Unless we do so we are entering the 


fight with one hand tied behind our 
back.” 
Michigan Leaders Extend 
Congratulations 


Recognition of the conference’s 50th 
anniversary by the Michigan state legis- 
lature, by the Governor of the state— 
G. Mennen Williams—and by Detroit’s 
mayor—Albert E. Cobo, were highspots 
of today’s program. The legislative reso- 
lution, introduced by Senator Ernest 
Roy, chairman of the Michigan Senate’s 
insurance committee, commended the 
conference on half a century of progress 
and achievement “in advancing and im- 
proving the quality and scope of per- 
sonal and group A. & H., hospitalization 
and medical care insurance... .” John 
Panchuk, general counsel, Federal Life 
& Casualty, paved the way for this reso- 
lution. Senator Roy represents the Mu- 
tual of Omaha in upper Mich. peninsula. 

Mayor Cobo, who _ followed Mr. 
Shanks, extended welcome to Detroit, 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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E. J. Faulkner Pays Tribute to 


Pioneers in Presidential Address 


Woodmen Accident Leader Urges Rededication to Principles 
of Free Enterprise, Morality and Democracy; Points to 
Conference’s Accomplishments Over Half a Century 


Detroit, May 14—It was a proud occa- 
sion for E. J. Faulkner, president of the 
Woodmen Accident and Associated Com- 
panies, as he opened the 50th annual 
meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference here this morn- 
ing at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. Mind- 
ful of the small band of leaders who half 
a century ago first gathered in this city 
to discuss their common problems, Mr. 
Faulkner paid tribute to their pioneer- 
ing in opening his address as president 
of the conference and said: “We are 
fortunate to have with us today some of 
these distinguished pioneers of accident 
and health insurance —men who have 
written a glorious page in the vigorous 
history of American Democracy and 
free a 

Mr. Faulkner put particular stress on 
the great strides made by the A. & H. 
business since the founding fathers of 
the conference gathered in Detroit in 
1901. At that time the annual produc- 
tion probably did not amount to $25,000,- 
000, and while there was a relatively 
large number of companies active in the 
field, the volume of business done was 
pitifully small by present standards. By 
1921, when Harold R. Gordon came into 
the conference, the volume had jumped 
to $58,000,000 and in that year the com- 
pilation of reliable industry-wide statis- 
tics was started. By 1931 the volume 
had grown to $216,000,000 and by 1941 
the A. & H. industry accounted for 
$326,000,000 of premiums. Mr. Faulkner 
predicted that in 1951 accident and sick- 
ness insurance written in the United 
States will pass the $1,500,000,000. 

“Few lines,” he exclaimed, “can point 
to such a record of growth. One may 
well wonder at the dynamics of a busi- 
ness that has experienced a 60-fold 
expansion in the lifetime of this confer- 
ence—a 460% increase in the last 10 
years. Since 1935 the number of carriers 
offering A. & ‘H. protection has doubled 
and today stands at 600.” 

Conference Record Parallels That 

of Industry 


then 
conference 


declared that the 
parallels that 


The speaker 
record of the 


of the industry which has supported 
it “and which, in turn, has received 
direction and stimulus from this associa- 
tion.” He noted that 11 companies 
formed the nucleus about which the 
conference was built, and said that four 
of them are still members today. They 
are the North American Accident, the 
Continental Casualty, the National Cas- 
ualty (known in 1901 as the National 
Protective Association) and the Massa- 


chusetts Bonding, formerly the United 
States Health & Accident Association. 


Today the conference membership to- 
tals 166 companies, and from its very 
catholicity “the conference has drawn 
strength and gained stature as a medium 
for the free exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation within the framework of an in- 
dustry that has always been keenly com- 
petitive.” Continuing he said: 


Has Achieved New Heights This Year 


“As we celebrate this golden anniver- 
sary, I am happy as your president to 
report that the conference has achieved 
new heights of usefulness and service. 
The conference year just closing has 
been one of steady if unspectacular ac- 
complishment. Credit for the progress 
we have enjoyed should be shared among 
our excellent conference staff and the 
splendid men and women from our mem- 
ber companies who have worked long and 
effectively on our many committees. 
Historically the conference has_ been 
strong in the willingness of the execu- 
tive officers and administrative person- 
nel of its member companies to con- 
tribute as freely of their time and talent 
as they have been eager to gain from the 
common effort. 

“May I urge upon you the importance 
of perpetuating this tradition of par- 
ticipation. As our industry grows and 
our horizons broaden it is essential that 
you and your associates in increasing 
numbers share in the work of the or- 
ganization.” 

In this connection Mr. Faulkner paid 
justified tribute to the conference staff 
for “the prompt and accurate manner in 
which a veritable mountain of informa- 





E. J. 


FAULKNER 


tion about all phases of our business is 
gathered, analyzed and _ disseminated,” 
and ex cpressed his appreciation to Man- 
aging Director C. O. Pauley for his 
caliber of leadership. “Under his wise, 
calm and experienced guidance,” said Mr. 
Faulkner, “no task assigned to the staff 
has been too difficult, no opportunity for 
service to the industry too harassing or 
time consuming.” 

Referring to staff changes of the past 
year the speaker spoke of the leave of 
absence granted to John P. Hanna, 
associate managing director, — is now 
on active duty with the U. S. Navy. His 
departure added to the load borne by 
other members of the staff, but that they 
have carried on without interruption is, 
in Mr. Faulkner’s opinion, striking testi- 
mony to the fine esprit de corps that 
characterizes the headquarters staff. He 
hoped that Mr. Hanna would return 
soon. 

Two new staff members are Thomas 
Kendall, statistician, and Robert Rydman, 
formerly deputy directér and attorney, 
Nebraska Insurance Department, who on 
May 1, 1951, became assistant general 
counsel of the conference. 

Committees Import Drive and Direction 

Mr. Faulkner then gave recognition to 
the fine work done by conference com- 


mittees in the past year, saying that 
“much of the drive and direction of our 


scal insurance 


activity has been imported by these com- 
mittees.” He _ pointed out: “Over-all 
responsibility for conference policy rests 
with the executive committee. Under 
the distinguished leadership of its quictly 
capable and incisive chairman, Jarvis 
Farley, Massachusetts Indemnity, this 
committee met on five occasions to re- 
ceive reports, make decisions and confer 
a continuity of guidance. The executive 
committee has been assisted by its strong 
right arm, the planning committee of 
which Robert Neal, North American 
Accident, is chairman, and the finance 
committee under the chairmanship of 
R. J. Wetterlund, Washington National, 
whose fiscal wizardry is such that even 
in this day of taut inflation we have 
been able to carry forward an aggressive 
program without exacting a higher 
schedule of dues from the membership. 

“The conference has recognized the 
pronounced trend to mass coverage in- 
surance and through its group commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of George 
H. Hipp, Employers Mutual Liability, 
has done much to enlighten the indus. 
stry on this significant development. 
In. conjunction with Howard LeClair’s 
(Mutual of Omaha) committee on medi- 
and Irvin A. Weaver's 
(Secured Casualty) committee on hos- 
pital-insurance, the group committee held 
an interesting and well attended two- 
day session last February at Chicago, 
and much light was shed during the 
discussions on the opportunities for and 
pitfalls and techniques of group and 
franchise insurance, hospital benefits and 
the new, intriguing field of medical 
expense coverage. 

“Five successful regional meetings of 
the conference were held during the year 
variously in Columbus, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City and Dallas, 
Attendance exceeded all previous rec- 
ords, evidencing the desire of member 
companies to meet periodically and in- 
formally to discuss current problems. 
These meetings are particularly valuable 
because they provide an avenue for par- 
ticipation by personnel who do not nor- 
mally attend the conference’s meetings. 


Underwriting and Manual Work 

“The underwriting committee has for 
some years been particularly active. Last 
October, led by J. M. Wickman, North 
American L. & A., it sponsored a very 
resultful underwriting forum, held in 
Omaha with some 160 persons registered. 
It is maintaining the widely respected 
underwriting report produced a year ago 
by making revisions and additions as 
change warrants. ‘Currently a subcom- 
mittee is in the process of revising the 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Pauley Takes Realistic 
View of the Future 


SEES NO TIME FOR SMUGNESS 


Managing Director Urges: Insure More 
People, Improve Policies, Reduce 
Overhead, Handle Claims Promptly 


Detroit, May 14—C. O. Pauley, man- 
aging director of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, took a realis- 
tic view of the future in presenting his 
annual report at this morning’s session 
of its 50th annual meeting here. “While 
I like to point with pride to the success 
of our business in the past,” he said, 
“| am more concerned with what we 
shall do in the years that lie just ahead. 
What individual companies and the in- 
dustry as a whole do in the immediate 
future will determine whether the intru- 
sion of state and Federal governments 
into our business will increase and they 
will gradually take it over. The Ameri- 
can people want insurance against loss 
from the major physical hazards of life, 
but if we do not furnish it, they will 
turn to government. I am glad to learn 
that the New York Life Insurance Co., 
Prudential, and other large life insur- 
ance companies have aw vakened to their 
social responsibilities in this respect and 
are preparing to do their share in meet- 
ing this emergency.” 

Mr. Pauley declared that this is no 
time for smugness. He was also empha- 
tic in saying that “the individual com- 
pany must not be satisfied to write only 
tried and proven policies, on which there 
is no great problem and a _ reasonably 
sure profit, such, for example, as indi- 
vidual accident insurance, but must also 
be willing to take the risks of experi- 
mentation on insurance against disability 
from sickness, hospitalization, medical 
care and even catastrophic hospital and 
medical expenses.” In this connection 
he recommended: 

What Must Be Done 

“We must learn how to insure more 
people, including those in the older 
ages, and the impaired or so-called sub- 
standard risks. We must sell large 
enough benefits so that co-insurance by 
the insured will not be unduly burden- 
some. We must continually improve our 
policies, reducing restrictions and excep- 
tions to the minimum that safety will 
permit. We must constantly seek means 
of reducing administration and acquisi- 
tion costs so as to return as large a pro- 
portion of the premium dollar in claims 
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as possible. We should provide an ade- 
quate and well-trained claim depart- 
ment, which by prompt and efficient han- 
dling of claims will engender good will. 
In a few words, we should constantly 
strive to improve our performance. 

“Yet good performance alone is not 
enough. The propagandists for social in- 
surance ignore or discount our real ac- 
complishments, while exaggerating and 
misrepresenting our weaknesses. We 
need to find better means of telling the 
story of how well we are meeting the 
public needs and of counteracting false 
propaganda, frequently paid for by our 
own tax money. 

Important Part Played by Conference 

Referring to the conference’s activities 
over the past 50 years, the speaker point- 
ed to its important part in the ig eo 
ment and growth of voluntary A. & H. 
insurance during this period. He was 
certain that with its enlarged staff and 
increased membership, the organization 
will have an even greater role in the 
more rapid progress of the A. & H. busi- 
ness in the future. 

During the past year many representa- 
tives of conference companies have given 
unstintedly of their time to committee 
activity and other functions of the con- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Experience in Special Risks Field 
Given by Morrell of Continental 


Detroit, May 15 
Risks in A. & H. Insurance,’ Bess e. 
Morrell, vice president, Continental 
Casuz ity, told the 50th annual meeting 
of the He alth & Accident Underwriters 
Conference here this morning that com- 
panies planning to operate successfully 
in the special risks field must have fi- 
nancial resources because of the high 
indemnities and catastrophe possibilities 
involved; must possess manpower re- 
sources because “even vast financial 
strength is of little value if the company 
does not have adequate, intelligent man 


Featuring Special 


power,” and must be equipped with a 
large, well-integrated agency force. A 
company with a small agency force, in 


Mr. Morrell’s opinion, will find it difficult 
to secure a satisfactory volume of spe- 
cial risks business. Moreover, he said, 
“a substantial part of the business comes 
trom corporate sources and is controlled 
by multiple line agents, many of whom 
have no other A. & H. business.” 
Sympathetic Management Needed 
The need for a sympathetic and un- 


derstanding home office management 
was also stressed by Mr. Morrell and 
he said: “The company must recognize 


the experimental nature of the business 
and be willing to ride out the early 
formative stage, come what may. It 
must allow considerable freedom of ac- 
tion to the supervisors whom it chooses 
to run the new business, and must re- 
sist the temptation to second-guess 
them. It must be prepared to face a loss 
in the early development of the busi- 
ness which may even affect the over-all 
results of the company. I can say quite 
frankly that our own success in these 
two fields is due in major part to the 
fact that we have that kind of manage- 
ment. 

“A fair question at this point would 
be: why should a company enter these 
fields? Here is business which is ex- 
perimental—even dangerous. What bene- 
fits accrue to the company for taking 
this chance? 

Obvious Hope of Profit 

“There is, of course, the obvious hope 
of a profit—and profits, even large ones, 
can be made in this business. Apart 
from this, however, these fields offer us 
the chance to do a much-needed public 
relations job which will benefit our busi- 
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LOUIS C. MORRELL 
ness as a whole. The entire insurance 
industry is under fire today from many 


directions. You are all well aware of 
such threats as socialized medicine, Fed- 
eral regulation, and the actual entrance 
of the government in the insurance busi- 
ness. | maintain that our survival de- 
pends, not upon merely denying that 
our critics are right, but upon actively 
showing them that we can do the job 
better than any of the proposed sub- 
stitutes; that we are progressive and 
open-minded; that we are willing to ex- 
periment and to devise new coverages to 
meet new needs; and that we do actually 
have the public good in the forefront of 
our thinking. We know that this is so, 
but that is not enough; the public is 
“from Missouri” and must be shown. 
These two fields offer us an opportunity 
in this direction which is unequalled by 
any other.” 
Aviation and Travel Accident Coverage 
Mr. Morrell divided his talk into two 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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: 50th Annual 


Senta Cites Progress 
Of Health Ins. Council 


PUBLIC RELATIONS POTENTIAL 


Its Three Major Interests Are Annual 
Survey, Hospital Admission Plans 
and State Medical Society Plans 


May 15—A plea that the 
and life insurance companies 
active participation in the 
work of the Health Insurance Council 
by implementing the plans and ideas 
which it is developing for the good of 


Detroit, 
A. & H. 


take a more 


the business was made here today by 
John W. Joanis, assistant secretary, 
Hardware Mutual Casualty, in his 


address on the 
Council of which he 
spoke at the 50th an- 
Health & Accident 


thought-provoking 
Health Insurance 
is chairman. He 
nual meeting of the 
Conference. 

Giving background 
said the council was 
tember, 1946, as the trade organization 
through which the companies could 
jointly do a_ better job of providing 
sound health insurance coverages for 
the American public. The Council, he 
expli ined, is composed of the following 
trade associations: the American 


facts, Mr. Joanis 
formed in Sep- 


nine 
Life Convention, American Mutual 
Alliance, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, Association of Life 


Insurance Medical Directors, Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, International Claim  Associa- 
tion, Life Insurance Association of 


America and the Life Insurers Confer- 
ence. 
“These associations,” said the speaker, 


“represent companies which, in turn, 
write almost 90% of the health and acci- 
dent business written in the United 
States.” He felt that the Council is 
unique in that it has brought together 
in a harmonious group so many varied 
factions of the industry. It is also unique 
in that it is an organization without 
funds. The people active in the Council 
get no direct compensation and _ their 
expenses are defrayed by the organiza- 
tion or company by whom they are em- 
ployed. 

Has Three Main Activities 

Since its inception the Council has 
engaged in three main activities, best 
known of which is its annual survey of 
accident and health coverages in the 
United States. Mr. Joanis said that “this 
study is the result of a cooperative ef- 
fort which has been made with other 
organizations, particularly the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the 
Life Insurance Association, in attempting 
to get the facts with reference to H. 
& A. coverage in the United States. It 
represents a compilation of the avail- 
able data in a_ straight-forward, un- 
biased report.” Present hope of the 
Council, he said, is to improve its 
method of presenting the facts “in order 
to make them more usable and more 
understandable to the general public. 
However, nothing will be done which 
in any way will distort the true facts.” 

The Council’s second activity has to 
do with hospital admission plans, basic 
purpose of which is to make it possible 
for the insured individual to enter a 
hospital without being required to pay 
a deposit or at least to limit to the extent 
possible the amount of the deposit. These 
plans, he explained, were born of the 
dissatisfaction on the part of the insured 
when asked upon hospital entry to make 
a deposit “when he knew all or a large 
portion of the expense would be defrayed 
by his insurance policy.” Fo po ils were 
also disatisfied because of difficulty with 
“our varied insurance plans as well as 
with the variety of claim forms being 
presented by insurance companies.’ 

The two plans used the most today 
are the Chicago and Milwaukee plans, 
the latter having the advantage of not 


requiring a centralized hospital agency 
(as in the Chicago plan) for its sucessful 
functioning. 


Both types are being used 
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in new areas, the speaker said, with the 
industry indicating a preference toward 
the Milwaukee type plan. He reported 
that hospital admission plans are spread- 
ing very rapidly. 


Service Type Plan 


Mr. Joanis also pointed to experi- 
mentation with the service type plan now 
under way. Under this contract “the 
policy would provide for full coverage 
for the cost of a semi-private room; in 
other words, a plan very similar to the 
Blue Cross setup.” He indicated that a 
number of companies have put this type 
of plan in operation in some selected 
localities. The experiments are being 
watched closely. 

The speaker said that hospital admis- 
sion plans so far have been developed 
particularly for group policies and not 
for individual contracts. The Council is 
now working on the problem of making 
the plan applicable to individual coverage 
and assistance of the companies in this 
connection would be appreciated. “Weare 
aware of one plan covering individuz ul 
contracts and are watching it carefully,” 
said Mr. Joanis. 

State Medical Society Plans 

The third and most troublesome area 
of the Council’s activity is in the de- 
velopment of plans sponsored by state 
medical societies and designed to be un- 
derwritten by insurance companies. Such 
plans, said the speaker, have been de- 
veloped in Wisconsin, Rhode Island, 
Maine, Tennessee, and very recently in 
Georgia. He explained that these plans 
have given trouble because of the dif- 
ficulty experienced by doctors in under- 
standing the insurance program as well 
as a change in the companies’ admin’‘stra- 
tion of their program. After outlining 
some of these problems, Mr. Joanis said: 

“We have been going through a period 
of economic unrest which has meant 
constant desire to change the plans as 


established. These changes have made 
the plans unpopular with some com- 
panies. They necessarily result in ex- 
pensive rewriting. We are doing what we 
can do to create stability in this field, 
but let me assure you stability in any 
field during times like these is difficult. 

“In this area again, we have had some 
difficulty with individual type policies due 
to their normal restrictions and waiting 
periods. They do not lend themselves 
well to a full payment plan. In Wiscon- 
sin, we have been successful in spelling 
out in detail the type of restrictions per- 
mitted and in encouraging some com- 
panies to provide a considerable volume 
of the coverage. The Council looks at the 
development of more individual business 
in these plans as a must. The group 
writing companies are doing a job but 
can never be completely successful with- 
out a greater amount of effort on the 
part of the individual writing com- 
panies. * * *” 


Considering Public Relations Program 


Mr. Joanis’ final point centered around 
public relations. He said there has been 
pressure from within the insurance in- 
dustry, in fact, from members of the 
Health & Accident Conference and from 
outside sources, that the Health Insur- 
ance Council move directly into the field 
of public relations for the entire health 
insurance industry. “Such a step would 
not be a small one,” he said. “We are 
aware of the need for making our 
activities known. We are doing this 
through the preparation of a brochure 
and planning other materials which will 
be of an informative nature. As to the 
bigger step of public relations generally, 
we have appointed a committee which is 
actively at work trying to see whether 
or not the Council can logically take 
such a step. We are not in a position 
at this time to indicate what the result 
will be.’ 
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Washington.National men tell us our Non-can. Hospital cover- 
age is the answer to all hospital insurance competition. Here 
are some of the reasons it sells: 


Assured coverage to age 65 if premiums are paid on time. 
3. Incontestable after two years as to physical condition on date of 
4. No limit on claims in any year for separate disabilities. 
5. Worldwide accident coverage. 


6. Sickness coverage in United States and Canada. 
7. No increase in premiums or reduction in benefits at any age. 
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Lambert and Ernst 
Honored at Breakfast 


Vv. J. SKUTT SERVES AS HOST 


Officers of International Assn. Get 
Recognition from Company Executives; 
Doing Fine Job for Producers 


Detroit, May 15—John B. Lambert, 
president of the International Accident 
& Health Association, and Carl A. Ernst, 
vice president of that association, were 
the guests of honor at a breakfast here 
this morning, held in conjunction with 
the 50th annual meeting of the Health 
& Accident Conference. It was a friendly, 
good fellowship gathering, well attended 
by company executives and agency lead- 


ers, at which V. J. Skutt, Mutual oi 
Omaha, was the host and_ presiding 
officer. 


It was an appropriate occasion for Mr. 
Skutt to refer to the progress of the 
International Association—as the pro- 
ducer’s organization in the A. & H. busi- 
ness—and he made the most of it. Now 
21 years old, the International “has ar- 
rived” and is recognized as the vehicle 
in the A. & H. field which brings closer 
together the agent and the company. In 
Mr. Skutt’s opinion it is deserving of 
company recognition and he said: “It is 
for our benefit that we lend our support 
to the International Association. It is 
now doing a job in the A. & H. field 
comparable to what the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters is doing in 
the life insurance field. I can think of no 
better compliment.” 


Ernst Refers to Coordinating Committee 


Carl A. Ernst, who for the past 10 
years has represented the North Ameri- 
can Life & Casualty in St. Paul, was the 
first introduced. Slated to be elected In- 
ternational’s president at its annual meet- 
ing in Dallas next month, Mr. Ernst 
has been one of the spark plugs of the 
organization. In the past year. he has 
visited local associations in 30 to 40 
cities around the country. Acknowledg- 
ing Mr. Skutt’s complimentary refer- 
ences to his work, Mr. Ernst spoke of 
the fine job being done by the company 
men on the Disability Insurance Co- 
ordinating Committee. He left no doubt 
that the agents on this liaison committee 
appreciate such friendly counsel and 
guidance as was given in planning for 
A. & H. participation in the American 
Medical Association’s advertising cam- 
paign last fall. 

Mr. Ernst touched on the need for 
an expanding membership if the Inter- 
national Association is to continue its 
growth. He hoped that more companies 
will help by becoming sustaining mem- 
bers. Many have already done so and 
have benefited. 

Lambert Restates Assn’s Position 

Mr. Skutt took special pride in intro- 
ducing John Lambert as he is gener ral 
manager and resident vice president of 
the Mutual of Omaha in Cleveland and 
made his start in the Detroit agency run 
by Earl D. Brink, Mutual of Omaha re si- 
dent vice president there and one of the 
nation’s great A. & H. producers. Point- 
ing out that today Mr. Lambert operates 
one of the company’s largest agencies, 
Mr. Skutt said: “He is just as good as 
he looks.” 

In his talk Mr. Lambert said that the 
International Association’s prime pur- 
pose is to make the selling job easier for 
agents in the field. “This is a restate- 
ment of position as there he is been some 
concern as to our purpose,” he said. “We 
strive to build better agency manpower, 
realizing that in the doing we are help- 
ing the companies and enabling the pub- 
lic to be better served.” Mr. Lambert 
admitted that he has given a lot of tine 
to association work. In justification he 
said: 

“The business has been good to me. 
Therefore, I feel that every man wo 
has made a success in this field should, 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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C. C. Praizer’ s Report 
Treats Washingt’n Scene 


SEES NO NEW FTC ACTIVITIES 


Also Reports on Civilian Defense War 
Coverage, Anti-trust Laws and Work 
of All- industry Committee 

Detroit, May 16—Observations on the 
Washington scene, the new 1950 policy 
provision law, civilian war risk coverage, 
new insurance codes, anti-trust laws and 
the hospital and medical insurance sur- 
vey requested by the U. S. Senate sub- 
committee on health featured the annual 
report of C. C. Fraizer, general counsel, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, which was submitted at today’s 
business session of the 50th annual meet- 
ing. 

In reference to the Washington scene, 
Mr. Fraizer said it is interesting to 
note that the so-called war production 
act waives the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws in approved instances, and 
“presumably as the occasion arises, in- 
surance interests so desiring could enter 
into agreements relating to war and de- 
fense activity. Application for permis- 
sion should be made as provided in the 
act, and authority to act in concert 
obtained provided the showing is satis- 
factory,” said the report. 

As to Group insurance affected by 
wage freeze, which has received the care- 
ful attention of a conference committee, 
Mr. Fraizer said briefly: “In our Wash- 
ington contacts, and with other trade 
organizations, we endeavored to keep in 
mele touch with the problem.” He 
then reported: 

‘The Federal 
far as is known, 
activities relating to our segment of the 
business, except the conduct of some 
correspondence and conferences in which 
I participated going to the question of 
potential limited jurisdiction over agency 
companies. Up to now, there has been 
no announcement, demand or order from 
the FTC not in harmony with our view 
that regulation of agency companies is 
exclusively for the “ 


Commission, so 


Trade 
has engaged in no new 


States. 
Progress on Policy Provisions Law 


Up to the time he prepared his report, 
Mr. Fraizer said a substantial number 
of states have either eng acted, or at this 
session will enact the new 1950 individual 
policy provisions law, in whole or in part. 

In his opinion, “the result has 
not been too good and possibly not too 
bad. The pattern of procedure has 
varied among the states, with some de- 
partments assuming full responsibility, 
others partial, and still others doing 
nothing, thus placing full burden on 
industry to promote the bill. In cer- 
tain states where enactment was not 
accomplis hed at this session, ground- 
work tor the future has been laid. 

“Obtaining uniform passage of the 
model bill leads to some interesting ob- 
servations. 

“Within industry circles, almost com- 
plete disinterest was shown in one state 
and, of course, the bill was not intro- 
duced; and in another state, a minor 
company apparently controlled the plan- 
ning and took the leadership away from 
other members of the industry result- 
ing in no action. 

“In one state, notwithstanding the 
unanimous approval at Quebec, the bill 
was enacted with very important and 
disappointing variations. These can like- 
ly be straightened out later. 

“In another state, the bill apparently 
could not tbe introduced because the 
legislature did not wish to consider any- 
thing sponsored by the Insurance De- 
partment. A deluge of other insurance 
legislation made the consideration of the 
model bill difficult in another incident. 

“In still another state, good intentions 
did not overcome lack of ability to un- 
derstand and formulate the bill. It 
should be borne in mind that this model 
bill had to be coordinated and merged 
into the existing insurance codes in all 


of the states involved, this, of course, 
requiring a great deal of very hard 
work.” 


The report suggested that companies 
begin to include the new policy provi- 
sions in every state where the law or 
departmental discretionary powers will 
permit the approval and issuance of such 
policies. “The widespread use of these 
new provisions will greatly facilitate the 
future enactment of this progressive leg- 
islation,” said Mr. Fraizer. 

Civilian War Risk Coverage 

Referring to the civilian war risk cov- 
erage situation, the report stated plainly 
that “any program to write coverage for 
the general civilian population in event 
of enemy attack is still in the discussion 
stage.” Mr. Fraizer said that a special 
conference committee has dealt with this 
challenge; many conferences and hear- 
ings have been held and with empha- 
sis directed toward property damage 
and workmen’s compensation coverages. 
However, there is little to report of a 
definite nature, especially as might per- 
tain to A. & H. Continuing on this 
subject he said: 

“Volunteer civil defense workers have 
received considerable attention, in some 
instances through the purchase of exist- 


ing forms of coverage such as blanket 
insurance for auxiliary volunteer firemen. 
Various items of state legislation either 
enacted or in process of enactment have 
given consideration to civil defense work- 
ers’ coverage. However, again this has 
been mostly in the area of workmen’s 
compensation.” 

As to new insurance codes, the report 
indicated that a thorough review has 
been made of new proposed codes for 


Hawaii and Florida. “Much to our 
amazement,” said Mr. Fraizer, “the ori- 
ginal draft of the Florida code com- 


pletely ignored the new policy provisions 
law, but it is our understanding that this 
situation is being or will be remedied. 
It is well known that the new proposed 
Florida code met with an avalanche of 
criticism from all segments of the insur- 
ance industry. The future of this code 
cannot be prophesied at this writing.” 

U. S. Senate Subcommittee on Health 


Discussing the survey requested by the 
U. S. Senate subcommittee on health, 
the report said: 

“The session of this committee, which 
was the last one prior to its forthcoming 
report, was, indeed, an interesting and 
challenging event. Very fine actuarial 
and. statistical talent from our confer- 
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C. C. FRAIZER 


ence, as well as other trade organiza- 
tions, performed a monumental task in 
compiling statistics relating to hospital 
and medical insurance coverage in the 
United States. It was interesting to 
note the large number of organizations 
interested in this hearing, many of whom 
made contributions to the discussion. 
I told the subcommittee that private 
insurance could and would continue to 
fill the public’s needs. 

“I was particularly interested in the 
attitude of representatives of organized 
labor. These representatives, while rec- 
ognizing the accuracy of the statistics, 
indicated dissatisfaction with the appar- 
ent failure or inability to indicate the 
extent and adequacy of existing cover- 
age. It was intimated that a great vol- 
ume of the statistics reflected minimum 
coverage. I had the thought as I sat in 
that session that the great accident and 
health industry ought to be closer to 
organized labor. Is there a gap that is 
insurmountable in relations between 
these two great movements? Is it not 
possible for leadership to devise ways 
and means of bridging that gap if it 
does exist? 

“Here on the one hand we have a 
great industry in a position to provide 
disability insurance. On the other hand, 
we have a great mass of individuals who 
more than any others need this coverage. 
It is a challenge to devise ways and 
means of bringing these two forces more 
closely together.” 

Anti-Trust Laws 

Reporting on anti-trust laws Mr. 
Fraizer in collaboration with the con- 
ference legal committee, endeavored to 
be alert throughout the year in connec- 
tion with conference activities in the 
light of such laws. “As has so often 
been stated in conference circles,” he 
emphasized, “there is not even a remote 
approach to violation. Nevertheless, in 
connection with our activities, particu- 
larly the underwriting committee and the 
group, medical and hospital committees, 
we atempt to have all comments refer 
to past experiences and make doubly 
certain that there is not the slightest 
suggestion of improper action in con 
cert.” 

All-Industry Committee 

In closing the report said: “During 
the past year, this committee gave fur 
ther consideration to interstate coopera- 
tion in insurance regulation, particular]; 
on the compact plan. While the dis- 
cussions and reports challenged attentior 
and thinking, the subject was tempo 
rarily shelved. It might well be recon- 
sidered in the future. 

“The service of process bill received 
further study and attention on the part 
of this committee and some very un- 
expected complications arose, the details 
of which would unduly prolong this pres- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Faulkner Talk 


(Continued from Page 28) 


conference classification manual, a mon- 
umental task that will take some time 
to complete. Around January 1, 1951 the 
‘Manual of Sub-Standard Accident and 
ealth Underwriting, compiled by Roy 
A. MacDonald, our assistant director of 
group and underwriting, was published. 
It has been received with acclaim as 
opening up a whole new area of use- 
fulness—protection for the individual 
impaired risk. While the publication of 
Mr. MacDonald’s manual cannot be 
claimed as a conference project, we do 
in all modesty take satisfaction in the 
fact that the original inspiration for 
the manual came from the conference 
educational program and the support and 
encouragement of conference member 
companies has aided Mr. MacDonald in 
bringing the work to fruition.” 


Civilian War Risk Committee Formed 

Mr. Faulkner also reported on the 
work of the conference civilian war 
risk committee, appointed last October 
with R. J. Wetterlund, Washington Na- 
tional, as chairman. “Because of the 
impact of Federal prohibition against 
action in concert,” he explained, “it was 
the consensus of this committee that it 
is impractical to attempt to provide a 
civilian war injury policy modeled after 
that issued by the industry during World 
War II. The potentialities of catas- 
trophic loss through atomic bombing of 
heavily populated urban centers are such 
that few carriers have indicated a desire 
to underwrite such coverage. In con- 
junction with our general counsel, C. C. 
Fraizer, the committee has kept abreast 
of the war and civilian defense develop- 
ments affecting insurance and has formu- 
lated a point of view for presentation to 
government at national, state and local 
levels should consultation with the in- 
dustry be invited.” 

The Legislative Picture 

Viewing the 1951 legislative picture, 
Mr. Faulkner said: “The legislatures.of 43 
states have been in session this year. 
Happily, little legislation harmful to ac- 
cident and sickness insurance has been 
enacted and much of a constructive and 
wholesome nature has become law. The 
uniform policy provisions law which was 
the product of so much _ painstaking 
effort by the industry and the Insur- 
ance Commissioners was introduced in 
some 20 states. Eight states have al- 
ready taken favorable action on it and 
it is to be hoped that several others 
will do likewise before the adjournment 
of the current sessions. Undoubtedly 
additional effort and management by the 
Commissioners and the industry will be 
required before substantial uniformity of 
policy requirements is achieved in the 
several states but a good start has been 
made. Tribute should be paid to Orville 
Grahame (Massachusetts Protective) and 
his standard provisions committee in this 
regard. 

“The Conference has always’ stood 
resolutely against compulsion in any 
form as foreign to the American tradi- 
tion and as less economical, efficient and 
effective in the long run than voluntary 
cooperation. Thus it is gratifying to 
be able to report that though the advo- 
cates of compulsory cash sickness insur- 
ance plans have continued their pressure 
for these and similar schemes, neither 
at national nor state levels have such 
proposals made much progress this year. 
In one or two states study commis- 
sions have been set up but elsewhere the 
elected representatives of the people 
have taken unfavorable action on com- 
pulsory disability benefit bills. 


Well Deserved Praise 


“Nearly every committee of the con- 
terence has functioned magnificently in 
iis prescribed sphere during the past 
year. The agency management commit- 
tee under Harley Knight, Paul Revere 
Life, the disability insurance coordina- 
ting committee under J. W. Scherr, In- 


ter-Ocean, the education committee with 
Chris Lee, Columbian N ational Life, as 
its chairman; our members on_ the 
Health Insurance Council, the far-flung 
legisl: itive committee; the legal com- 
mittee headed by Clarence Peterson, 
Ohio State Life; Frank S. Vanderbrouk’s 
(Monarch Life) public relations commit- 
tee; our Social Insurance Committee 
under James E. Powell, Provident Life 
& Accident, and the special risks com- 
mittee led by C. D. Scott, Great Ameri- 
can Reserve, have all performed yeomen 
service. 

“Our 15 new 
testimony to the 


members are eloquent 
activity of Franklyn 
White, Mutual Benefit Life, and all 
others of the membership committee. 
“One cannot fail to mention the con- 
vention committee directed by P. G. Korn, 
National Casualty, or the 50th anniver- 
sary committee guided by George Man- 
zelmann, North American Accident. 
Their careful planning, ingenuity and 
unflagging enthusiasm have guaranteed 
the success of this annual meeting.’ 
The Challenge of the Future 
Mindful of the challenge of the fu- 
ture, Mr. Faulkner said he could think 
of no business that is “more dynamic, 
more fraught with ceaseless change and 
hence more filled with opportunity than 


this business of personal insurance.” 
A keen student of trends, he emphasized 
that to understand disability insurance 
today and to sense its future, “one 
must comprehend the trends and influ- 
ences that have practically revolutionized 
the industry in the past 15 years.” He 
further pointed out: 

“One cannot fail to see the tremen- 
dous effect of the development of hos- 
pital insurance, the sweeping changes 
that have been wrought by group and 
franchise underwriting and the on-rush- 
ing problems and opportunities in medi- 
cal expense coverage. Our industry does 
not operate in a vacuum. Our present 
and future have to a high degree been 
molded by factors not peculiar to in- 
surance. Inflation, full employment, the 
long decline in the yield of invested 
capital, the terrible and continuing inter- 
national unrest have all exerted enor- 
mous pressures on our operations. 

“We have witnessed the evolvement of 


a new. security-consciousness on the 
part of most people. Man has always 
been concerned with his _ security. 


Through the ages he has sought it and 
found it in varying degrees in different 
ways. When the industrial revolution 
swept away the vestiges of the feudal 
system, men substituted reliance on their 


individual opportunity and_ enterprise 
for dependence on the lord of the manor. 
America was settled and has been built 
by people who were imbued with the 
philosophy of political and economic 
democracy. In an expanding social and 
business structure constant opportunity, 
the beckoning frontier, provided the as- 
surance of the security that every man 
sought. There aré those pessimists today 
who would have us believe that with the 
passing of the geographical frontier op- 
portunity and with it_ the self-reliant 
kind of American security have likewise 
vanished. It is quite true that the magic 
of mass production with its highly tech- 
nical processes and expensive equipment 
has tended to concentrate responsibility 
for our national output in fewer hands. 
But this need not mean the death knell 
of free enterprise.’ 

Pointing to the essential kinship be- 
tween free enterprise and personal in- 
surance, Mr. Faulkner declared: “We in 
accident and sickness insurance are in 
the front line of the struggle to maintain 
that American trinity of values—political, 
economic and spiritual—that have c arried 
mankind to its highest state of develop- 
ment. If we should supinely submit to 
the gradual socialization of our business, 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Vanderbrouk Tells of Trend to 
Centralize A. & H. Public Relations 


Detroit, May 16—Proposal for central- 
ized public relations for the entire health 
and accident insurance business are now 
in the hands of a special committee of 
the Health Insurance Council on which 
the Conference is represented by James 
R. Williams as chairman, V. J. Skutt 
and Frank S. Vanderbrouk. 

“While the idea of an industry-wide 
public relations effort appears to be a 
natural evolutionary step,” said Mr. 
Vanderbrouk, executive vice president of 
Monarch Life, in his report as chairman 
of the Conference public relations com- 
mittee, “there are, as you can appreciate, 
many problems inherent in formulating 
such a program and there are numerous 
areas of conflict which must be resolved 
before a program can be adopted which 
will be practical for the business as a 
whole. Continuing he said: 

“The Conference office has continued to 
aid its member companies in the public 
relations field through the publication of 
the Public Relations Bulletin. James Wil- 
liams is responsible, as you know, for 
the editing of this monthly four-page 
compendium of ideas on public attitudes 
and employe relations, and I think he 
has been most successful in presenting 
some practical aspects of this general 
subject. 

“We have seen some of the ideas pre- 
sented adopted by our companies with a 
fair measure of success and we have 
seen a considerable growth in the aware- 
ness of companies of the importance of 
employe attitude toward those com- 
panies and the business, together with 
the recognition of the important part 
which employes play in developing a 
healthy public attitude toward he: alth and 
accident insurance. This internal public 
relations effort constitutes a field all by 
itself. It is of vital and immediate con- 
cern to every member company, however 
large or small, and we hope to see 
activities in that line expand on a com- 
pany-by-company basis. The Conference 
office stands ready to help in every 
way it can. 

“We should also like to point out that 
every company has an obligation to the 
business as a whole in helping to pre- 
serve our democratic institutions, and 
that no arm of management is more ef- 
fective in accomplishing this than a host 
of satisfied and loyal employes. We 
should take every step possible to con- 
vince our employes of the importance 
of our business and of their importance 
to our business. Regardless of where they 
stand in the companies they represent, 
they have a job to do with the public. 
Everyone meets and talks with the public 
and everyone is in a position to foster 
greater understanding of our business 
by the public. We are happy that this 
fact is being recognized by more and 
more people, and we are sure that the 
recognition will continue to expand to 
the great good of the health and acci- 
dent insurance business. 


Better Business Bureau’s Survey 


“Next year we are planning to make 
a few changes in the Public Relations 
Bulletin which we hope will increase the 
acceptability of the Bulletin. We are 
not announcing these specific changes at 
this time but they will begin to be made 
by fall. 

“Recently the Better Business Bureau 
at the national level have interested 
themselves in expanding their insurance 
operations. Having concluded a survey 
of the insurance inquiries and complaints 
made to selected offices of the Bureau, a 
proposal was made on May 2 to a repre- 
sentative insurance group in New York. 
One of the principal reasons presented 
by the Association of Better Business 
Bureaus for this program to expand their 
insurance operations was the expressed 





FRANK S. VANDERBROUK 


desire on their part to assist in the im- 
provement of insurance public relations. 
While their proposal was regarded by all 
insurance people present as being too 
ambitious, the merit of some of their 
ideas was recognized. The insurance 
people felt that there should be coopera- 
tion with the Better Business Bureau 
at least to the extent of giving them 


Humanized Leadership Makes For 
Happy Agents, E. H. Mueller Says 


Detroit, May 15—Honored to be the 
sole agent on the program, E. H. 
“Count” Mueller of Milwaukee, a past 


president of the International Associa- 
tion of Accident & Health Underwriters 
and active as an A. & H. producer since 
1914, stimulated his audience of com- 
pany executives here this afternoon at- 


tending the conference’s 50th annual 
meeting to set their sights for a more 
appreciative regard of the men in the 
field. Mr. Mueller’s subject, well chosen, 
was “As Your Leader Is So Is Your 
Sales Organization.” He maintained that 
the success of any company and its pro- 
duction progress is closely correlated to 
the human quality of its leadership. Un- 
less the leader is conscious of the loyalty 
and support of his agents, his leadership 
will be only partially effective. 

Mr. Mueller said at the outset that 
an address by Dr. Harry A. Dingman, 
vice president of Continental Casualty, 
delivered at the conference meeting in 
1928 had influenced his conduct in the 
A. & H. business more than anything he 
has ever heard. Dr. Dingman’s theme 
was “The Psychology of the Under- 
writer, or As the Agent Is, So Is Your 
Business.” The following paragraph 





educational material to help them master 
their present inquiries. A small group, 
probably a _ representative from each 
trade association present, will meet to 
consider what type of a Better Business 
Bureau program could be recommended 
to the insurance business.” 
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io this speech was read by Mr. Mucl 
er 

“The agency man should, of course, be 
representative of the ideas and ideals of 
his company. The company chooses the 
agency man for grade of business as 
well as volume. Volume may be disas- 
trous if the grade is not good. The 
grade determines the underwriting re- 
sult and the grade is determined when 
the agency man selects the agent who 
selects the applicants. It is but an end- 
process when the home office under- 
writer selects the policyholders from 
the applicants submitted to him.” 


Agents Respond to Praise 


Applying Dr. Dingman’s philosophy to 
relationships between top management 
and the field, the speaker declared: “The 
ego of the leader responds to staunch 
support from his agents. That’s only 
natural as a home office man is human, 
So is the agent in the field. He, too, 
must be told in words and deeds that his 
sales ability and production are appre- 
ciated. If he is assured of such recog- 
nition he will be eager to further his 
company’s program, realizing that it is 
just as helpful to him as to the home 
office to do so. With business booming, 
the agent is happy, and it is the happy 
agent whose office shows the greatest 
growth. Loyalty, love, devotion and af- 
fectionate enthusiasm must be earned; 
they cannot be bought.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Mueller 
scored the cold, indifferent, selfish type 
of leader “who looks only at the profit 
his organization is going to make and 
not at the human side of the business. 
He is certain to have a cold, selfish, in- 
different and disloyal agency organiza- 
tion.” 


Helpful Criticism From the Field 


Based on his field experience of 37 
years and his widespread contacts with 
other producers, Mr. Mueller offered as 
follows a number of helpful suggestions 
designed to improve field relationships: 

“1, Department heads who have had no 
field experience are inclined to establish 
rules of procedure that encompass only 
the needs of their department. Under 
the supervision of the office manager, 
these rules are modified to conform with 
the requirements of other home office 
departments, but too often the practical 

(Continued on Page 41) 


Fraizer Report 
age 32) 


ent report. Nevertheless, the bill is 
being passed in several additional states 
at the present sessions. 

“The false advertising bill received some 
additional consideration, but legislative 
enactment has not yet been recom- 
mended. This also is a bill which likely 
should not be discarded and forgotten. 

“The attempt to draft a Uniform 
Agents Licensing Bill has proceeded in a 
desultory manner and many people be- 
lieve this is one matter about which the 
all-industry committees ought not con- 
cern itself. The licensing of agents is 
purely local in character, is exclusively 
a matter of local state jurisdiction. 
Furthermore, the subject departs from 
the original objectives of the All-Indus- 
try ‘Committee which were to devise 
ways and means of suggesting legisla- 
tion to fill gaps in state legislation and 
regulation with view to fending off 
federal regulation. As to agents licensing, 
the courts have ruled this to be a matter 
for state police power jurisdiction, In 
any event, our conference is committed 
to temporary licenses, and up to now 
others have opposed the temporary fea- 
ture.’ 
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Mr. C. 0. Pauley, Managing Director 
Health & Accident Underwriters Conference 
176 West Adams Street 

Chicago 3, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Pauley: 


As a long time member of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference the Monarch Life Insurance Company is particu- 
larly proud to pay tribute to the outstanding usefulness 

of the Conference over the past 50 years. The fact that 

we of the Monarch are also in the midst of our own 50th Anni- 
versary Year makes the bond between us that much stronger. 


As we join together in our deliberations during the coming 
week, may we pause for an appreciative acknowledgment of the 
founders of the Conference who so wisely charted the course 
for us. In their wisdom they established as the main ob- 
Jective for our organization: "The promotion of the general 
welfare of accident and health insurance by the maintenance 
of high ideals in the selling, underwriting and administra- 
tion of the business to the end that the best interests of 
both the insuring public and the companies are advanced." 


ctical 


Monarch Life owes much of its success over a half century to 
Close adherence to the self-same principle. 
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Farley Sees Basic Task Meeting 
Federal ‘Threat to Disability Ins. 


Jarvis Farley, secretary and actuary, 
Massachusetts Indemnity, newly elected 
president of the Health and Accident 
Conference, on Wednesday in Detroit 
discussed some big questions facing the 
business. An outstanding problem, he 
said, is whether and to what extent the 
disability insurance business may be 
taken over by governmental agencies. 

While the answer to this matter is 
being found in doing a good job of 
making disability insurance facilities 
fully and adequately available by vol- 
untary private means to more people, 
Mr. Farley said, there is still no room 
for complacency as much of the job still 
remains to be accomplished. 

“The job before us is to get in force 
and keep in force enough policies which 
provide good enough coverage at the 
lowest premium consistent with good 
service to our policyholders. That state- 
ment of the job leads directly to six 
basic questions: 

Six Basic Questions 


“(1) How can we get more policies in 
force? 

“(2) How can we improve the per- 
sistency of existing policies ? 

“(3) How can we underwrite better 
policies ? 

“(4) How can we provide the best 
service under our policies ? 

“(5) How can we _ keep premium 
charges as low as setemetd 

“(6) How can we gain as much time 
as possible to show how good a job we 
can do in filling insurance needs by vol- 
untary methods? 

First, how can we get more policies 
in force? The easy answer to that ques- 
tion would be to say, ‘Pass a law mak- 
ing insurance compulsory.’ That’s the 
answer of the social planners; but most 
of us reject that answer because we 
believe that in a free society such 
compulsion creates more problems than 
it solves and may in the long run inter- 
fere with the very goal it seeks to 
attain. Our search is for methods of 
increasing the effectiveness of our agents 
and of decreasing the sales resistance of 
their prospects. 

Existing Policies 

“The second major question was ‘How 
can we improve the persistency of exist- 
ing policies?’ Mr. Farley said, “It is 
not enough to sell policies—the policies 
must be kept in force if they are to 
give the protection they were designed 
to give. Persistency is both a service 
problem and a sales problem. In its serv- 
ice aspect, persistency is a by-product of 
good policyholder service, which comes 
later under the fourth question. The 
sales aspect has three points of con- 
tact: the initial sale; reselling at the 
time the premium is due; and general 
public relations of a nature such as to 
foster a sustained desire to keep in- 
sured. 

“The third basic question is ‘How can 
we underwrite better policies?’ We have 
come a long way from the early days of 
sickness insurance policies which cov- 
ered only certain named diseases. The 
biggest single factor responsible for that 
progress has been competition, and com- 
petition has by no means exhausted its 
drive toward improvement. Competition 
has not infrequently been supplemented 
by pressure from regulatory authorities. 
Such pressure may sometimes have ap- 
peared to us as unnecessary and unin- 
formed interference, and sometimes it 
can create an atmosphere so emotional 
as to interfere with its real purpose— 
the improvement of the public interest. 


In a proper atmosphere, however, I be- 
lieve that discussion contracts between 
regulatory authorities and company rep- 
resentatives usually lead eventually to 
better service or to better policies. 


Providing Better Service 


“The fourth main question is “How can 
we provide the best service under our 
policies?’ In our business the typical 
service to a policyholder is the settle- 
ment of a claim. The difference be- 
tween a satisfied and a dissatisfied poli- 
cyholder may lie only in the attitude 
of the claim representative, and not in- 
frequently the margin of satisfaction 
may be measured by a relatively small 
price in dollars and cents. In part, 
good claim service is a matter of re- 
cruiting good claim men and giving them 
the right sort of training. In large 
part good claim service is controlled by 
the attitude of the company manage- 
ment. 


“I have long felt that the problem of 
improving policyholder service is com- 
plicated jn some areas by inadequate pre- 
miums. An executive with the best 
intentions in the world will have to cut 
corners somewhere if his company’s pre- 
mium schedules do not produce enough 
income to pay claims as his  policy- 
holders are entitled to expect that they 
should be paid. I think that extreme 
price competition has sometimes been 
the underlying cause both of restrictive 
policy provisions and of an ungenerous 
attitude in claim settlements. 


Keeping Premiums Charges Low 


“The fifth basic question is ‘How can 
we keep premium charges as low as pos- 
sible?’ We have witnessed recently a 
good deal of concern over loss ratios 
and have recognized that loss ratios by 
themselves are not an adequate test of 
performance,” President Farley declared. 
“Our goal, it seems to me, is to keep 
our net premmiums—that is, the amount 
available for losses—high enough to 
support broad coverage and reasonably 
generous claim settlements, and to keep 
the expense portion of our premiums 
as low as possible. 

“The two biggest expense factors are 
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acquisition cost, including commissions, 
and home office expenses. Those of us 
with home office responsibilities usually 
have the tread-mill feeling these days 
that cost inflation is constantly gaining 
on our most vigorous improvements in 
office efficiency—that we have to run 
fast just to stand still. Many of our 
agents have a similar feeling, and hope 
for increases rather than decreases in 
agents’ compensation and expense al- 
lowances. 

“The sixth basic question is ‘How can 
we gain as much time as possible to show 
how good a job we can do in filling 
insurance needs ‘by voluntary methods ?’ 
This is basically a public relations job. 
It is mainly educational and has two 
aspects: (1) Extensive education of the 
insuring public so that they will appre- 
ciate not only their need for insurance 
but the extent to which that need can 
be met by voluntary private means; 
and (2) intensive education of those 
key persons whose decisions will hasten 
or delay the substitution of compulsion 
by government in place of voluntary in- 
surance. Both aspects involve decisions 
as to the most effective methods of 
education and the best subject matter, 
and there must be means of obtaining 
the educational facts about our business.” 


Lambert and Ernst 


(Continued from Page 30) 


in return, give a portion of his time 
to improving the lot of his fellow work- 
ers. It stands to reason that by increas- 
ing the prestige of this association and 
my company I will be enhancing the 
prestige of John Lambert.” 

To further illustrate his point Mr. 
Lambert told the story of cross pollina- 
tion in the corn-growing country. The 
old farmer plants the seeds in his field, 
and when the wind blows them around 
he will in due time have a fine crop. 
Drawing a parallel he said the Inter- 
national Association is tackling a cross- 
pollination job now, planting the seed of 
ambition and desire in the minds of its 
member agents to achieve better results, 
giving them the benefit of workable sales 
ideas and providing them with well 
planned meetings where they can ex- 
change sales viewpoints. 

In conclusion Mr. Lambert said: “We 
have come a long way in the past few 
years. We have reached a position of 
acceptance today and the friendly as- 
sistance extended to us by the com- 
panies is deeply appreciated. We hope 
we can continue to grow together in 
the years ahead.” Mr. Lambert’s pro- 
claimed goal this year is a total of 
6,000 members. 

In response and speaking on behalf 
of the Health & Accident Conference 
Mr. Skutt said: “We will return the out- 
stretched hand of the International As- 
sociation and reciprocate in every way 
we can in recognition of the outstanding 
job which it is doing.” He was glad to 
introduce Wesley J. A. Jones, the In- 
ternational’s executive secretary and Past 
Presidents Arthur M. Hotzman, Mutual 
of Omaha resident vice president in 
Rochester, N. Y.; Edward H. O’Con- 
nor, now managing director, Insurance 
Economics Society of America, and E. 
H. “Count” Mueller, general agent in 
Milwaukee. The past presidents of the 
Health & Accident Conference also took 
a bow and so did the producer and 
company members of the Disability Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

Two special guests at the breakfast 
were Insurance Commissioner Donald 
Knowlton of New Hampshire and A. L. 
Kirkpatrick, manager, insurance depart- 
ment, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Denver Gets 1952 Meeting 

The Health & Accident Conference 
will hold its 1952 annual meeting in the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo., next 
May 26-28 
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New Hampshire Dept. Will Be 100 
Years Old on July 5, Knowlton Says 


Detroit, May 15—Extending his per- 
sonal congratulations to the conference 
on its 50th anniversary, Donald Knowl- 
ton, New Hampshire Insurance Com- 
missioner who is chairman of the NAIC 
accident and health committee, divulged 
in his remarks at this morning’s session 
here of the conference annual meeting 
that the Insurance Department of his 
own state is now preparing for its 100th 
anniversary to be celebrated on July 
5. Commissioner Knowlton said that 
New Hampshire’s Department is_ the 
oldest in the country, having been 
started in 1851, one year before the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department 
was established. 

Mr. Knowlton showed his keen ap- 
preciation of the conference as a sta- 
bilizing factor in the A. & H. industry 
and in this connection he paid tribute 
to the late Harold R. Gordon, its manag- 
ing director until his untimely death in 
1948. “He did much to establish friendly 
relations between your organization and 
insurance supervisory officials,” the 
speaker said. 

Concern was expressed by the Com- 
missioner over the present tendency to- 
ward over-regulation of the insurance 
business. However, he felt that the com- 
panies themselves will be responsible if 
there is any further extension of state 
control. His recommendation was “to 
dedicate yourselves to encouraging your 
member companies to so conduct them- 
selves that there is no ammunition to 
fire a shot for such extension.” 

He took his audience back to the year 
1873 when: Oliver Pillsbury, then New 


Hampshire Commissioner, strongly pro- 
tested against state intervention in the 
domain of private business. His report, 
Mr. Knowlton said, was prompted by a 
legislative proposal to set up a state 
fire insurance fund. Mr. Pillsbury in- 
sisted that “the world is already gov- 
erned too much; that every movement 
of this character tends towards centrali- 
zation, and is calculated to shrivel indi- 
vidual enterprise and invention, and to 
check the stimulus of competition. a 
He maintained that the state govern- 
ment should only undertake to prevent 
irresponsible companies from intruding 
and imposing upon its citizens. 

Before closing Mr. Knowlton gave 
facts and figures regarding the setup and 
scope of the New Hampshire Depart- 
ment in its earliest years. It was oper- 
ated, he said, by a board of three com- 
missioners until 1869 and since that year 
has been under a single commissioner. 
Since 1927 the commissioner’s additional 
duty has been to administer the state’s 
blue sky law. 

‘in the early days,” the speaker con- 
tinued, “the Commissioner’s term of 
office was one year and he was remov- 
able at the pleasure of the Governor. 
Domestic companies were examined 
once a year and by the Commissioner. 
For this job he received from the com- 
pany $2 a day and 10 cents a mile for 
traveling expenses. Neither agents nor 
companies were licensed, and if there 
was anything wrong with a company 
the Commissioner had to take the com- 
plaint to the New Hampshire Superior 
Court. First report was made to the 
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legislature in 1852. The following year 
licensing of both companies and agents 
became a Tequirement ; also the taxing 
of companies.” 

Mr. Knowlton further said that the 
unstable financial condition of the com- 
panies in the early days was the orig- 
inal cause for state regulation. Out of 
44 companies doing business in New 
Hampshire in the period of 1800 to 1870 
only six survived. 
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Established by Agency Management 
Committee of Conference; Limited 
Research Job Will Be Done 
Detroit, May 16—Reporting to the 
executive session of today’s meeting of 
the conference here Harland L. Knight, 
agency vice president, Massachusetts 
Protective, as chairman of the agency 
management committee, said that his 
group has established a master file of 

agency information. 

“The response to the request for gen- 
eral agents’ contracts, agents’ contracts, 
training material and sales and motiva- 
tion material by the conference compa- 
nies was outstanding” he pointed out. 
His committee recommended to the con- 
ference that a limited research job be 
done on the material collected with the 
view of preparing an outline of the 
types of material on file in the confer- 
ence office. The names of the compa- 
nies’ submitting the information will 
necessarily have to be restricted, the 
results being published in summary 
form only, he said. 

In addition, the agency management 
committee participated in several joint 
meetings with other industry groups in 
the agency management field, the report 
stated. The results of these discussions 
were largely exploratory in nature. 


Wickman Sees Important 
A. & H. Developments Ahead 


Detroit, May 16—Important develop- 
ments in the underwriting processes of 
accident and health insurance may be 
looked for in the next few years, said 
J. M. Wickman, secretary North Ameri- 
can Life & Casualty, as chairman of the 
conference underwriting committee. 

“With more and more Life Insurance 
companies entering the Accident and 
Health field certainly our underwriting 
processes will be greatly influenced and 
I predict that the next few years will 
see some important developments in this 
area. You can depend on your under- 
writing committee to keep abreast of 
changes in this field—not only keep 
abreast, but to lead the way in modern 
risk selection,” he told the conference. 

“We must admit that from the stand- 
point of a scientific approach to the 
problem of risk selection, the Accident 
and Health business has quite a ways to 
go to reach the level now attained by 
life insurance which through the years 
has arrived at standards of selection that 
are universally applied and accepted,” 
Mr. Wickman said. “Accident and Health 
Insurance too has been making some 
definite advances in selection standards. 

“T am not unmindful of the fact that 
the underwriting of Accident and Health 
is quite different from that of life insur- 
ance. There are more factors to be 
considered and more variables to be 
reckoned with. In life insurance you are 
only concerned with how long will he 
live before he dies and he only dies once. 
In accident and health, it is how long 
before he will have his first claim? How 
long will be he on disability? How soon 
will he put in another claim? In life in- 
surance you can’t fool anybody about 
being alive or dead—but you can in 
accident and health or at least one can 
try 
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O’Connor Tells How Fight on Polio 
Is Conducted by National Foundation 


3asil O’Connor, president of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
since its beginning in 1938, explained 
the operations of that organization in a 
lengthy address before the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference at 
Detroit on Tuesday. At the outset he 
stressed the unpredictability of polio 
epidemics. Those of the last three years 
had defied all predictions, setting new 
patterns that have no counterpart in 
previous experience, he said. 

‘This factor of unpredictability must 
be taken into consideration in all our 
thinking about polio.” Mr. O’Connor 
continued, “We must realize that polio 
is even less predictable than fires or 
accidents. Insurance experts have been 
able to devise exnectancy figures relat- 
ing to such hazards, and can predict with 
some accuracy the extent of losses that 
may be anticipated under given condi- 
tions. In the case of infantile paralysis, 
however, we are dealing with a hazard 
that has demonstrated no set pattern of 
occurrence, for which there is no way 
to measure the element of risk applying 
either to a specific individual or to a 
community, or even to the nation as a 
whole. The law of averages does not 
appear to work where polio is concerned. 
Averages that we applied a few years 
= look ridiculous today. We just 

annot prognosticate the future accurate- 
ly on the strength of past experience. 


Polio Insurance 
“T do not mean to imply that the 


writing of polio insurance cannot be 
undertaken on a sound economic basis,” 


he said. “I do wish to make it clear 
that this is not just another disease 
that you are dealing with. Polio, you 
know, is the existing uncontrolled epi- 
demic disease. When polio hits in full 
force it is more in the nature of a 
disaster, and must be treated as such, 


if the American family is to be protected 
adequately from the shock of epidem- 
ics. We know those things at the Na- 
tional Foundation—we have learned from 
years of bitter experience and, since we 
have a public trust to fulfill, we have 
been careful to protect our organiza- 
tion from interference by those who, 
with little knowledge and no experience 
in this field, can see none of the factors 
that distinguish polio from other dis- 
eases, and may inadvertently jeopardize 
the broad, well-integrated program that 
has been implemented with funds raised 
through the March of Dimes. 


Over 100,000 Cases Assisted in 3 Years 


“In these last three years, the three 
worst polio years in the history of this 
nation, the Foundation has assisted more 
than 100,000 persons. That is a heavy 
load to carry—and I will try to tell you 
what is involved in implementing such a 
program,” Mr. O’Connor continued. “I 
think you will find that there are many 
places where we may be able to join 
forces for better service to the Ameri- 
can family. 

“The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis was incorporated in 1938 
under the laws of New York State as a 
non-profit organization whose aim it was 





‘to lead, direct and unify’ the fight 
against poliomyelitis. 
“When we started out we had no 


idea of the problems that were eventu- 
ally to confront us. We were totally 
dependent upon the public for support— 
as we are today—and we could go only 
as far as public contributors would carry 
us. In 1938, we stepped into this void 
that so urgently needed filling, and asked 
the American people to come along with 
us. 
“Each 


: National Foundation 
is a 


semi-autonomous unit 


chapter 
operating 


under a charter from national headquar- 


ters in New York. Its personnel is com- 
posed primarily of volunteers, men and 
women active in civic affairs, business 
and professional people of high stand- 
ing in the community. An important 
component of each chapter is its medical 
advisory committee, a committee of 
local physicians who act in a consultive 
capacity on all matters pertaining to the 
patient and his care. 
Chapter Responsibility 

“Each chapter is responsible for fund- 
raising in its own area during the annual 
March of Dimes. These local people 
go to the citizens of their own com- 
munity and solicit support on the basis 
of services rendered by the chapter 
during the preceding years. When all 
receipts are in, the chapter deposits 
50% of the net in its own treasury, 
and forwards the remaining half to 
national headquarters to be used in car- 
rying out other functions of the organi- 
zation—research, professional education 
and = age aid. 

“When polio strikes at any 
the community, the National Founda- 
tion chapter stands ready to give as- 
sistance wherever needed, backed not 
only by its own treasury, but by funds 
held in readiness at national headquar- 
ters for use in those areas where epi- 
demic emergencies wipe out chapter 
resources. 

“Now I know that you are vitally 
interested in the terms under which 
chapter aid is given, and I want to make 
our policies perfectly clear, so that any 
remaining misconceptions may be eradi- 
cated once and for all. 

“To obtain help, families or patients 


point in 


are directed to their local National 
Foundation chapter by their doctors, 
their hospitals, or the local health au- 
thorities. Our more efficient chapters 
write or call upon families to offer as- 
sistance as soon as it is learned that 
there has been a case of polio in the 
family. We are not dispensing charity, 
in any sense of the word. While we ex- 
pect a family to do all it reasonably can 
in caring for a case financially, we do 
not insist that it prove itself totally 
indigent. 


Determining What Family Pays 


“In most cases, the head of the fam- 
ily sits down with a chapter represen- 
tative and discusses his financial situation 
informally but fully. If it is evident that 
the high cost of polio care would re- 
sult in undue hardship, force the family 
to sell a car that it needs, mortage its 
home or otherwise drastically lower its 
standard of living, the chapter then as- 
sumes responsibility for paying the bills, 
or that portion or the cost that cannot be 
reasonably met by the family. 

Of course, if there is an insurance 
policy covering the disease, it is ex- 
pected that all insurance benefits will be 
used before chapter funds are dis- 
bursed, since such benefits represent 
a personal ability to pay. I am sure that 
the existence of many such policies in 
1950 made it possible for the Natignal 
Foundation to channel its resources’ to 
points of greatest need. 

“T would like to point out to you that 
there may be some variance in the way 
our chapters carry out this policy. I 
have said that our chapter people have 
a certain amount of autonomy and they 
exercise this autonomy in their estimate 
of family needs. Polio is an expensive 
disease. National headquarters cannot 
designate a specific annual income as an 
arbitrary level precluding the need for 
financial assistance. We must be realis- 
tic in balancing total income against 
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=} Paid in Benefits 





A sizeable sum, as money goes . 
values of insurance benefits can never be adequately 
measured in dollars alone. These payments to Mutual 
of Omaha policyholders and their beneficiaries have 
kept families together; have meant proper care for the 
sick; have provided food, clothing and shelter, often in 
times of dire need. Mutual of Omaha has always kept 
the ideal of SERVICE uppermost . . . which may in large 
measure account for Mutual's tremendous growth and 
eminence in the field of health and accident insurance. 
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J. R. WILLIAMS’ REPORT 





Expresses Recognition for Liaison Work 
of Health Insurance Council; Han- 
dles Conference Public Relations 

Detroit, May 16—Presenting his re- 
port as assistant director for confer- 
ence public relations, James R. Williams 
said at today’s session of the 50th an- 
nual meeting here that a considerable 
portion of his activities has been con- 
cerned with the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil. In recognition of its work Mr. Wil- 
liams said: “Through the council’s ac- 
tivities we have seen a stronger recog- 
nition by those fields allied to insurance 
of the service which companies writing 
A. & H. are performing for the public. 
In many quarters this liaison work has 
sparked a greater awareness of the 
breadth and scope of the coverages now 
being marketed by insurance compa- 
nies, =. 

Mr. Williams then referred to the 
conference weekly news letter, which 
has the widest circulation of any of its 
bulletins, and the Public Relations Bul- 
letin which, he hoped, will be revamped 
in the near future so as to present it 
in a more attractive form. Appreciatively 
he acknowledged the assistance of 
Catherine Nachel of the staff office who 
has done much of the necessary detail 
work on conference publications. 

In closing Mr. Williams said: “Work- 
ing in the conference is a cooperative 
effort and each one of us has a hand 
in various activities. It has been most 
interesting working with the chairman 
of the 50th annual meeting committee 
and with Marie Meade, our executive 
secretary, in planning for this gather- 
ing.” 





family responsibilities, which means that 
each case must be decided on the basis 
of individual circumstances. In weigh- 
ing these circumstances, some chapters 
may be more generous than others, and 
while we will not condone too great a 
deviation from national policy, neither 
can we dictate the precise terms of 
chater assistance. 


166,000 Persons Aided 


“It has been estimated that in more 
than 13 years of service, approximately 
166,000 persons have been aided in whole 
or in part through the use of March of 
Dimes funds. I have no knowledge of 
any case in which help was denied in 
the face of an existing need. 

“With money contributed voluntarily 
to the March of Dimes and forwarded 
to national headquarters by our chapters, 
we were able to furnish the means 
that initiated the most intensive research 
ever conducted into a specific disease. 
Since 1938, $13,905,584 in March of Dimes 
funds has been allocated in research 
grants covering every promising phase 
of polio study. More than 200 of the 

nation’s top scientists are engaged in 
investigations that are probing into the 
nature of the virus that causes polio, 
trying to determine how it is transmitted, 
how it exists in the human body, how it 
destroys nerve cells and leaves in its 
wake the wreckage of human bodies.” 


R. A. MacDonald Reports on 


Central Office Activities 


Detroit, May 16—In his report as 
assistant director Roy A. MacDonald 
told the Conference of some of the 
activities of the central office. Proceed- 
ings of this year’s Group meeting have 
just gone out to members. The four 
parts of the Digest of Laws and Regu- 
lations were completely revised this 
past year. Mr. MacDonald gave credit 
for advice and help on the Digest to 
General Counsel C. C. Fraizer. Follow- 
ing the departure of John Hanna for 
service in the navy both Miss Schuman 
and Mr. Kendall of the staff were of 
great assistance, Mr. MacDonald said. 
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Coordinating Group 
Doing a Good Job 


SCHERR, JR., RECORDS PROGRESS 





Has Maintained Friendly Relations With 
International Association; Studying 
& H. Educational Facilities 


Detroit, May 16—J. W. Scherr, Jr., 
executive vice president, Inter-Ocean 
Insurance Co., reported at today’s busi- 
ness session of the conference’s 50th 
annual meeting here on the productive 
year enjoyed by the Disability Insurance 
Coordinating Committee of which he is 
chairman. He was glad to say that 
through the instrumentality of the com- 
mittee, “friendly relations with the In- 
ternational Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters have continued to 
exist at a high level.” In this connection 
Mr. Scherr said that General Chairman 
D. Stuart Walker (Philadelphia general 
agent, Mutual of Omaha) representing 
the International Association, is entitled 
to the special plaudits of the disability 
insurance industry “for his able con- 
duct of the meetings of the committee 
and for his keen insight into the many 
problems under consideration.” 

During the year the coordinating 
committee held meetings in August, 
1950, and in March, 1951, both of which 
were well attended. Most active of the 
trade association staff officers attending 
were Wesley J. A. Jones, International’s 
executive secretary, and James R. Wil- 
liams, assistant director in charge of 
public relations for the conference. Mr. 
Jones served as chairman of the impor- 
tant subcommittee in connection with 
the American Medical Association’s ad- 
vertising campaign conducted last Octo- 
ber; Mr. Williams acted as secretary- 
treasurer of the joint group and as a 
member of the AMA committee. 

Mr. Scherr reported that the commit- 
tee distributed AMA promotional mate- 
rial to approximately 800 companies, 
general agents, local A. & H. and life 
underwriters associations. While tan- 
gible results are difficult gauge, he felt 
that much was accomplished by this 
nationwide effort in carrying the mes- 
sage of free medicine and voluntary 
insurance to the public. 

her Activities 

Speaking of other important activities 
of the coordinating committee, Mr. 
Scherr reported: “These include a rec- 
ommendation urging additional asso- 
ciate company memberships in the In- 
ternational Association and endorsement 
of the work of the Health Insurance 
Council in connection with its survey 





of accident and health insurance and its 
able direction in establishing hospital 
admissions and state surgical plans. It 
was agreed that the coordinating com- 
mittee should make available to all local 
associations and to key members of the 
International Association copies of the 





J. W. SCHERR, JR. 


survey for use in preparing speeches 
to be made before both industry group 
and civic organizations. 

“During the year the committee went 
on record as reaffirming its position 
with respect to the inclusion of a tem- 
porary licensing clause similar to that 
contained in the committee’s Model Bill 
in any licensing legislation proposed or 
urged in any state. 

“A subcommittee on education com- 
posed of Fred Grainger, Federal Life 
& Casualty, chairman; Frank Vander- 
brouk, Monarch Life, and Mr. Jones, 
was appointed to make a survey of edu- 
cational facilities made available to 
agents and report at next meeting. 

“Other discussion dealt with the gen- 
eral subject of public relations both as 
respect to the general public and with 
insurance regulatory authorities. It was 
urged that industry spokesmen who 
appear before groups which may in- 
clude Insurance Department personnel 
avoid politically controversial subjects 
and that care be taken that the great 
advances of the accident and health 
business during the past few years be 
emphasized.” 
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Texas Tax Situation 


Explained by Arrington 


Detroit, May 16—Special mention of 
the Texas tax situation was made by 
W. Russell Arrington, vice president 
and general counsel, Combined Insur- 
ance Co. of America, in his report at 
today’s session of the conference annual 
meeting. Reporting as chairman of the 
taxation committee Mr. Arrington said: 

“Up to the time of writing this report, 
no significant tax legislation has been 
passed in any of the states although 
tax bills were introduced in Arizona, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Texas and West 
Virginia. In most instances, we believe, 
the bills have failed to come out of 
committee. 

“Special mention should be made of 
the Texas situation—as originally intro- 
duced H. 285, an omnibus tax bill, car- 
ried no increase in taxes for insurance 
companies. Subsequently, a_ substitute 
bill was reported out making an across- 
the-board increase of 10% for all of the 
business encompassed in the omnibus 
tax legislation, predicated on the need 
for additional state revenue as insisted 
by the Governor and legislature mem- 
bers. Since the omnibus bill seemed 
certain to pass it was deemed advisable 
to accept the proposed increase in tax 
on insurance companies at this time, but 
to do so through the medium of separate 
legislation. 

“Two bills were introduced—one deal- 
ing with taxes for domestic companies 
and the second for foreign or alien 
companies—which will have the effect of 
increasing the tax by 10% effective this 
year. Coupled therewith will be the 
repeal of the temporary additional tax 
of two-thirds of 10% of the premium 
tax otherwise payable for 1951. In addi- 
tion, insurance companies would be re- 
moved from the omnibus tax proposal 
and this would permit independent ac- 
tion in the future, Efforts are still being 
made, so far as possible, to avoid any 
increase whatever, but the above pros- 
pects appear the most likely at this 
time.” 
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HIPP URGES EXPANJION 





Conference Group Committee Chairman 
Says Activity Must Keep Pace With 
Group Insurance Developments 

Detroit, May 16—George Hipp, who 


heads the group divi. 1 of F ployers 
Mutual Liability of SCC a0 recom- 
mended in his report * 1iday as 


chairman of the conferey up com- 
mittee that its activities be expanded 
in the coming year to keep pace with 
the expanding activity in the group in 
surance field. He said that in addition 
to arranging for the group cr mittee 
annual meeting, “we should at 
regular intervals so as to keep 
ference membership posted as all 
new developments and problems ii. this 
field.” He also felt that the committee 
in these times should watch the political 
and legislative pictures closely. 
Referring to last February’s annual 
meeting he said: “Over 250 delegates 
from over 100 companies attended. 


Every problem of consequence confront- 
ing the group writing companies was 
presented for a fair share of attention. 
The discussions were lively, direct and 
very relevant.” 
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Opening Session 
(Continued from Page 27) 


paid tribute to the foresight of the Con- 
ference’s pioneers, and praised confer- 
ence member companies for upholding 
the American concept of operation in the 
conduct of their businesses. He demon- 
strated that he is trying to operate on 
this same philosophy as mayor of De- 
troit. 
Forbes on State Supervision 

The clear-cut views on state regula- 
tion, expressed by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Forbes, made a hit. He pictured 
the A. & H. business today as one of 
the largest, fastest growing and most 
publicized branches of insurance, and 
said: “Its very nature, dealing with phy- 
sical frailities and personal mishaps, in- 
tensifies your problem of maintaining 
good will.” He advocated a short course 
in tact for claim departments so as to 
obviate rather arduous campaigns to 
forestall confiscatory legislation later. 

Commissioner Forbes also felt that 
substantial further gains can be made by 
the A. & H. business “through further 
education of both the public and your 
agents on the general principles under- 
lying insurance.” He then said: “It is 
unfortunate that the public and agents 
often fail to realize that reasonable 
policy provisions which eliminate lia- 
bility for pre-existing conditions are 
not mere company caprices, but arise out 
of basic underwriting principles. It is 
unfortunate that a large share of the 
public, and an almost equally high per- 
centage of agents, do not understand 
that insurance cannot be fairly priced to 
normal risks unless reasonable standards 
for excluding abnormal risks are main- 
iained. It is unfortunate that most 
agents, most of the public, and even 
some regulatory officials, do not realize 
that perhaps certain hazards of war may 


have to be excluded from the basic in- 
surance coverage; and that perhaps 
rather broad war exclusion § clauses 


should not only be available to insurers, 
but should be required by statute; not 
to make insurers richer, but to safe- 
guard the majority of policyholders. | 
had no desire to direct any campz 1ign for 
rg oa war clauses as Commissioner 

Insurance, and did not do so, as you 
en I felt the public was not suffi- 
ciently educated on the underwriting 
principles, and that the industry itself 
should be given an opportunity to can- 
vass this question.” This phase of his 
remarks were his own conclusions and 
did not embody conclusions reached by 
the NAIC. He posed the advisability of 
sponsoring a uniform law requiring ex- 
clusion of specified war hazards except 
where an additional premium is charged 
for their assumption. 

Regulation Will not be Less in Future 

As to state regulation, the speaker 
held out no hopes that there will be less 
regulation in the future than in the past. 
“The day is long past,” he said, “when 
the public will permit such an important 
factor in the economy to operate with- 
out supervision. The alternative today is 
not ‘supervision vs, no supervision,’ but 
rather ‘supervision vs. government own- 
ership and operation.’ The Commissioner 
then gave four reasons why Federal su- 
pervision, particularly as respects A. & 
H., seemed undesirable. He stressed: 
“There is no better answer to argu- 
ments for government intrusion into 
your field than the ability of State In- 
surance Departments to say honestly: 
“This service is now being delivered at 
a fair price. We, who supervise it, have 
verified that fact. If it were not so, we 
would have acted.” 

As to the future Mr. Forbes visualized 
an era of great additional growth for 
the A. & H. industry and predicted that 
the new problems and greater responsi- 
bility which this era will impose upon 
the business “will be met by ever- 
increasing cooperation and understand- 


ing between the industry and State In- 
surance Departments, both striving that 
public 


confidence be maintained and 


amply justified.” Mr. Forbes retires from 
office on July 1. 
W. G. Curtis Introduces Bingay 

To W. G. Curtis, president of National 
Casualty Co., Detroit, went the privilege 
of introducing Malcolm W. Bingay, who 
expressed a kinship for the conference 
in that this is his 50th anniversary in 
Pega are Paying his respects to the 

. & H. business, he said: “The biggest 
ee rendered by your companies is 
to force people to protect themselves.” 
In the course of his talk he expressed 
an undying admiration for Theodore 
Roosevelt and said: “If he had been re- 
elected in 1912, he would have prevented 
World War I.” Mr. Bingay then gave 
revealing closeups of Wilson, Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover, Al Smith, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry Truman. 

High point in his observations on the 
present confused state of our govern- 
ment came when he said: “I am not at 
all concerned with all this confusion be- 
cause the people of our nation know 
what they want and as long as they are 
free and can go to the polls and vote, 
we will still have democracy. I further 
say that honesty and integrity represent 
the great strength of the American peo- 
ple and of business.” 

The 50th Anniversary Luncheon 

The full significance of the confer- 
ence’s 50th anniversary was revealed at 
the luncheon this noon at which George 
F. Manzelmann, president, North Ameri- 
can Accident, and general convention 
chairman, was the toastmaster. His per- 
formance was outstanding. 

In the spotlight were the living past 
presidents of the conference and hon- 
ored guests including R. Perry Shorts, 
first president after the merger in 1915 
with two other trade organizations ; 7; 
B. Pitcher, one of the original pioneers 
who, with Vv. D. Cliff, board chairman of 
the Federal Life & Casualty, are the 
two remaining living founders; W. G. 


Curtis, president, National Casualty, who 
served on the board of directors of the 
old Detroit Conference and was the first 
president of the Insurance Economics 
Society, and Edward St. Clair, retired 
vice president and general counsel, North 
American Accident. 

In turn Mr. Manzelmann introduced 
the past presidents: C. O. Pauley, 1925; 
W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assurance, 
1927; Watson Powell, American Repub- 
lic, 1929; Clyde W. Young, Monarch 
Life, 1936; George R. Kendall, Wash- 
ington National, 1937; Sam C. Carroll, 
Mutual of Omaha, 1938; L. D. Cavan- 


augh, 1939; James E. Powell, Provident 
Life & Accident, 1940; Paul Clement, 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s, 1941; 


John M. Powell, Loyal Protective Life, 
1942; W. G. Alpaugh, Inter-Ocean, 1943; 
O. F. Davis, Illinois Bankers, 1944; H. 
P. Skoglund, North American Life & 
Casualty, 1945; R. J. Wetterlund, Wash- 
ington National, 1946; E. A. McCord, 
Illinois Mutual Casualty, 1947; V. J. 
Skutt, Mutual of Omaha, 1949; Frank 
L. Harrington, Massachusetts Protec- 
tive, 1950. Mr. Manzelmann’s own term 
as president was in 1935. 

Mr. Manzelmann did not overlook V. 
D. Cliff, conference president in 1906-07 
whose health did not permit him to at- 
tend. Best wishes of the conference 
were conveyed to him through his son, 
Frank, president of Federal Life & Cas- 
ualty. Isaac Miller Hamilton, board 
chairman, Federal Life, was also re- 
membered for his presidency in 1919-20, 
and so was T. Leigh Thompson, presi- 
dent in 1930, who is now living happily 
in his retirement in the Blue Grass 
country of Tennessee. In a letter Mr. 
Thompson, 89 years old, expressed his 
regards to many old friends in the con- 
ference and, in glowing words, described 
the freedom of leisure which he and 
Mrs. Thompson are now enjoying. 

Appropriately honor was also paid 
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a silent, standing tribute to those presi- 
dents of the conference “who have gone 
to their great reward.” 

Frank Crittenden of La Salle-Critten- 
den Press, an old friend, was also recog- 
nized and so were state supervisory offi- 
cials attending. Among them were for- 
mer Director of Insurance Paul F. 
Jones, Illinois, now executive vice presi- 
dent, National Casualty; Donald Knowl- 
ton, New Hampshire; David A. Forbes, 
Michigan, and John W. Wickstrom of 
his department; Roy M. Wehrle, West 
Virginia, and J. Frank Alexander, Florida. 

Harold R. Gordon Remembered 

A touching point in the luncheon pro- 
gram came when memorial tribute was 
paid to the late Harold R. Gordon, man- 
aging director of the conference who 
would have this year observed his 30th 
anniversary if he had lived. Managing 
Director Pauley, an old friend of Mr. 
Gordon, proposed this tribute. His 
mother and father, invited guests, were 
introduced by Mr. Manzelmann. 

Joseph W. Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean’s 
executive vice president, was called upon 
to announce details of the Harold R. 
Gordon Memorial Award for 1952. This 
trust fund, he explained, was established 
in 1948 and the income from it was dedi- 
cated to educational purposes. For the 
best written study on some important 
phase of A. & H. insurance, prepared by 
a college or university student or by a 
staff employe of a company A. & H. 
department, a cash prize of $500 will be 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Pauley Address 


(Continued from Page 29) 


ference. Mr. Pauley said he only wished 
he had the time to call them all by 
name. “However, there are two men, 
whose work on behalf of our business 
was so outstanding and so far beyond 
what we usually expect of individuals, 
that I feel they should have special rec- 
ognition from the conference. They are 
Herbert O. Fishback, Jr., vice president 
of the Northern Life of Seattle, and 
John H. Miller, vice president and actu- 
ary, Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass.” 

Speaking of their fine performance Mr. 
Pauley said: “Herbert O. Fishback for 
the better part of two years did a re- 
markable job of organizing the opposi- 
tion to the compulsory disability law in 
the state of Washington and succeeded 
in so well informing and arousing the 
voters of the state that they rejected this 
law in a referendum by more than three 
to one. 

“John H. Miller assumed an unusual 
and most burdensome task in helping 
to prepare the report of the industry on 
behalf of seven trade organizations, 
which was presented to Dr. Dean Clark’s 
study group appointed by the U. S. 
Senate Labor and Welfare Committee. 
His work required many days and nights 
of painstaking effort and the report is 
something of which we can indeed be 
proud.” 

Among the developments of the past 
year Mr. Pauley called attention to the 
unusual number of non-member com- 
panies who are contemplating entry into 
the A. & H. field. “We have been glad 
to be of assistance to them,” he said, 
“not forgetting that they will eventually 
become prospects for membership in the 
conference.” 

Relations With the Commissioners 

The speaker also spoke of the cordial 
and cooperative relations which the con- 
ference has maintained with the National 
Asociation of Insurance Commissioners, 
and referred in particular to Hugh Tol- 
lack, its assistant secretary, and Donald 
Knowlton, New Hampshire Commission- 
er, who is chairman of the NAIC acci- 
dent and health committee and _ sub- 
committee. He was confident that with 
the addition of Robert Rydman to the 
conference staff, “we will establish even 
closer contacts with State Insurance De- 
partments, particularly the personnel 
having to do with the supervision of 
A. & H. insurance and policy approvals.” 
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G. L. Ekern Sees Lessening Threat 
Of Federal Control of Insurance 


Detroit, May 15—That the threat of 
federal control of insurance is lessening 
and that of state regulation over most, 
if not all phases of the business, is 
going to continue, was the opinion ex- 
pressed before the conference by George 
L. Ekern, of the Chicago law firm of 
Ekern, Meyers and Matthias. 

Picturing the state of confusion that 
would exist if the complex regulatory 
activities of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment were all centered in Washington, 
Mr. Ekern concluded that accident and 
health insurance would never have been 
able to develop as it has under the handi- 
cap of centralized control. 

“T think you can well imagine how 
impossible it would be, as a practical 
matter,” said Mr. Ekern, “to transfer 
most of the phases of state regulation to 
Washington. When I speak of Washing- 
ton, I speak literally, anticipating that 
there would have to be regional offices of 
any Federal Insurance Department. Can 
you imagine all the functions now being 
performed by the state’s insurance ‘de- 
partments being centered in Washing- 
ton? Or can you contemplate all the 
major policy decisions now being made 
by the hundreds of insurance officials in 
the various states all funneling into our 
National Capitol? Can you picture what 
a mixup it would be for any one indi- 
vidual or commission, if you please, to 
try to coordinate the multitude of prob- 
lems now coming up daily in our re- 
spective insurance departments ? 

“And yet with all these possible head- 
aches arising in Washington there still 
would remain the right of the states to 
control their intrastate business—that is, 
the business done within the state. There 
would still be state regulation of this 
phase of the business, no matter what 
was done in Washington. You have all 
had the opportunity to see some of the 
shining examples of complexity of over- 
lapping state and federal regulation of 
the railroads and other means of trans- 
portation, the utilities and communica- 
tions. These would all be dwarfed in any 
comparison with the problems arising 
from dual regulation of the health and 
accident insurance business. 

Conflicts That Would Arise 

“Carrying this a step further, assum- 
ing there was an attempted division be- 
tween interstate and intrastate busi- 
ness, where would the line be drawn by 
the respective officials? What conflicts 
there would be with continually over- 
lapping claims with respect to jurisdic- 
tion and the more likely case of federal 
regulation superimposed on state regu- 
lation for much of our business. Under 
such a situation, I cannot imagine any 
company, which attempted to write a 
new or novel kind of business, ever get- 
ting started, let alone being able to 
expand beyond state lines. How could 
the health and accident insurance busi- 
ness have ever attained such rapid 
growth and developed the many new and 
different types of coverages if everything 
had to be cleared through Washington. 

“In my short experience, I have wit- 
nessed the start and growth of a num- 
ber of insurance companies which have 
departed from the orthodox methods of 
doing business, and by their very courage 
to leave the beaten path, have made 
successes, They consist of all types of 
companies—health and accident, automo- 
bile and other casualty lines, life com- 
panies, and fraternal societies. These 
companies never could have grown to 
where they are with any uniform and 
inflexible federal control. It is my humble 
belief that federal regulation, because of 
its very nature, would discourage com- 
petition which, in turn, would only 
breed and encourage monopoly. 

“But today I feel somewhat as the 
Good Book says—that all things work 


together for good—that the danger of 
federal control is lessening and that 
state regulation over most, if not all of 
the phases of our business, is going 
to continue. If there were any choice it 
would be like choosing a jury or a judge 
to decide your fate. By this I mean that 
under state regulation you have 48 
chances of doing business in the respec- 
tive states and only one chance out of 
Washington. This should give us some- 
thing to think about.” 


Miller Points to Ohio Study 


Made by His Committee 
Detroit, May 16—J. H. Miller, vice 
president and actuary, Monarch Life of 
Springfield, in his report here today 
as chairman of the conference statis- 
tical committee, said that at the request 
of the Ohio Disability Unemployment 
Commission “we made a special survey 
of H. & A. insurance in that state.” The 
report developed estimates of the num- 
ber of Ohio residents insured under 
weekly indemnity policies and also in- 
cluded the results of sample studies 
showing the distribution of such busi- 
ness by sex, age, occupational status 
and income level. The results of this 
study were also incorporated in the 
report of the insurance companies to 
the subcommittee on health of the U. S. 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare in connection with its study of 
voluntary health insurance.” 


E. H. Mueller Talk 


(Continued from Page 34) 


aspects of such rules as they affect 
the field representative and the peculiar 
psychology of the salesman are not 
given adequate consideration. 

“2. Home office officials admit they 
appreciate the agent’s problems, but 
there is a question whether their de- 
partment heads through the clerical de- 
partments appreciate them. So why 
shouldn’t heads of clerical departments 
be called in to compare notes with 
agents when they visit the home office? 
This type of contact would give these de- 
partment heads a better understanding 
of field problems; the agent would then 
be more than a name or a number. 

“3. Some companies make a big ado 
about organizing a so-called advisory 
board among their agents and then pro- 
ceed to forget to ask for advice or fail 
to follow it when given.” 

Leadership Which Strengthens 
Confidence 

In contrast to the home office attitude 
of by-gone years Mr. Mueller then gave 
a number of examples of present-day 
leadership and how much it has meant 
to agents. He spoke of the Franklin 
Life’s progress under President Charles 
E. Becker and said: “Notice how that 
company’s advertising to the field is 
geared to the idea of how much money 
the agents can make.” 

Another incident which could not help 
but make a big impression on the agent, 
he said, was when the president of a 
large Texas company (American Na- 
tional) called on one of his general 
agents unannounced. “He simply intro- 
duced himself as Mr. Moody, and that 
he was connected with such and such a 
company. His object in calling was to 
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. & H. Improvements 
In Past 25 Years 


The following were listed by E. H. 
Mueller as some of the improvements 
which he has witnessed in the A. & H. 
business over the past 25 years or more. 

1. A better acceptance of our busi- 
ness by the public, which is probably 
due in a great measure to the better 
public relations established by the com- 
panies. ; 

2. Not cancelling business at the drop 
of the hat. 

3. Not ridering after the first claim. 

4. More liberal interpretation to the 
confining sickness clause in the policy. 

By appreciating that although a 
man is able to go to the doctor’s office 
he is still confined to the house. 

5. Definitely a better feeling and 
comaradie among agents. 

6. The feeling that it’s no trick to 
sell A. & H. insurance if you have a 
good policy and the man has the money 
to buy it. : 

7. The establishment of the Disability 
Insurance Coordinating Committee, com- 
posed of both company men and agents. 

8. Improved methods of training 
agents. Years ago he was handed a 
rate book and told: “Go to it.” As in 
life insurance the A. & H. companies 
have since learned that it is the trained 
agent who writes the most business. The 
money invested in educating him as to 
the skills of selling will make profit for 
him and for you. 








find out if his agents were making 
money and if he could help in any way 
so that they could make more.” 

Watson Powell, president, American 
Republic of Iowa, was also given recog- 
nition. “His philosophy,” said Mr. 
Mueller, “was to take an agent in as 
a partner of his company. With such an 
attitude, two people can accomplish more 
working together than if four acted 
separately. Watson made meé fee! as 
long as I was associated with him that 
I was working as his partner to pro- 
duce profitable business for the com- 
pany. His idea was to show an agent 
how to profit from increased sates, then 
the company’s profit will take care of 
itself in increased volume.” 

Mr. Mueller also mentioned James E. 
Powell, Provident Life & Accident, 
younger brother of Watson, who, he 
said, “taught me how to work. There is 
no better antidote to worry than work.” 

In summarizing Mr. Mueller expressed 
himself on what the agent wants the 
most in order to be happy in his work. 
He said: 

“He wants a leader he can look up 
to. Some men like to be hero-worship- 
pers and want to take pride in the type 
of leadership they have. 

“He wants to make a profit—but above 
all, he wants recognition of his ego. 

“The more democratic you are, the 
greater the love, admiration and respect 
you get from your agent. 

“The agent wants to feel that his 
company is interested in him; and if 
he does, production takes care of itself. 

“He wants the company to furnish him 
with sales material, and he wants poli- 
cies that are competitive. Above all, the 
agent wants the privilege of telling you 
what can be improved upon—just as you 
have given me that opportunity today.” 


Wood on Big Government 

Detroit, May 16—“Big Government 
Grows Bigger” was the subject treated 
by Junius B. Wood, Nation’s Business 
contributing editor, in his address at this 
morning’s closing session of the 50th 
annual meeting. Saying that it is the 
biggest business in the country, if not 
the world, Mr. Wood put its cost, local, 
state and nation, as running at $12 mil- 
lion an hour or 40% of national income. 
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History of Conference’s 50 Years 


catholicity of its membership gives it 
greater strength. It cuts across all di- 
viding lines to embrace all groups of- 
fering to the public the protection pro- 
vided by accident and health and allied 
lines of insurance.” 

The history outlines the growth of 
the Conference from its genesis in 1901 





history of the 





Detroit, May 14—A 
Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference from its initial formation in 1901 



















































to its present activities written by 
Frank A. Post of the National Under- 
writer was presented at the 50th anni- 


versary luncheon of the Conference when it was sparked by D. E. Thomas, 
which took place here today. of the National Protective, later the Na- 

Mr. Post, who has attended the meet- tional Casualty, Detroit; V. D. Cliff and 
ings of the Conference for thirty years J. B. Pitcher, U. S. Health and Acci- 
and is an spite member of the or- dent, Saginaw, Mich.; C. H. Bunker, 
ganization, sketched the first half Continental Casualty, and A. E. Forrest, 
century of the Conference as seen from North American Accident both of Chi- 


its official records and his acquaintance- 
ship of its leaders down through the 
years. 

The organization was formed fifty 
years ago as the Detroit Conference by 
a handful of companies who were forced 
into cooperation by the stress of the 
times. In 1901 accident and health pre- 


cago. 

The early years of the organization 
when there was no official staff and 
many of the problems were discussed in 
what was sometimes heated debate on 
the meeting floor are described. 

The merger of the Detroit Conference 
with two other associations occurred at 
mium income was $5,000,000. In 1950 the annual meeting in September, 1914, 
it had increased to almost $1,500,000,000, at Atlantic City. With this start on a 
excluding Blue Cross and Blue Shield. “new era” the Conference looked to the 

Fifty years ago there was no Group future a much stronger and cohesive or- 
insurance, no hospital or medical cov- ganization. R. Perry Shorts, then repre- 
erage. There were few automobiles and senting the Massachusetts Bonding, was 
no aviation accidents—hence no need for _ elected first president of the Health and 
insurance against them. Accident Underwriters Conference. He 

“As new forms of coverage have been had played a major part in the some- 


developed, it has kept pace with them. times difficult sessions leading to the 
Older coverages have been broadened agreement which merged the three 
and liberalized and there has been an _ organizations. as 

entire change of view point on under- The review takes the association 


through World War I and the post war 
years. A notable occasion was the 25th 
anniversary of the Conference in 1926. 
This event was held in the Hotel Book- 
Cadillac in Detroit, the same hotel and 
city where the 50th anniversary was 
celebrated. A principal speaker at the 
silver anniversary was R. Perry Shorts, 
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FEDERAL LIFE REPRESENTATIVES “UR; 
Have A Special Coverage To Offer — 
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IT PROVIDES . 
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writing and claim matters in many in- 
stances,” the review comments. 
Shows Growth of Conference 
Today the membership of the Confer- 
ence numbers 156 companies and asso- 
ciations, and nine associate members. It 
includes all types of companies and “the 
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who was also the main speaker at the 
50th anniversary luncheon this year. 

The writing of policies providing hos- 
pital and surgical benefits, which had 
become a big question at that time, after 
a very experimental start, was recom- 
mended in a formal resolution adopted 
at the 1934 meeting. The resolution de- 
clared in favor of allowing free choice 
of doctor, surgeon and hospital and pay- 
ments in cash, not in service. That ac- 
tion followed an address on that subject 
by Dr. C. Rufus Rorem, then connected 
with the Julius Rosenwald Fund of Chi- 
cago. 

A special section of the history de- 
scribes the role played by the late 
Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary 
and managing director of the Confer- 
ence for more than 27 years.’ 

World War II and its war risk acci- 
dent pool and victory farm volunteer 
policy program presented the Confer- 
ence with a challenge of providing dis- 
ability insurance under unusual circum- 
stances. 

The period following World War II 
saw the Conference enlarge its staff and 
services to where it “is in a position to 
render greater and more varied service 
to its members and the public than ever 
before. Its influence reaches into every 
field where accident and health insur- 
ance is at work. As new fields for such 
activity develop, it is represented there 
also, and the half century to come may 
be expected to bring as great an ex- 
pansion in its service to the business, 
and in even more varied fields, than the 
one which has just been completed.” 

The history of the Conference was 
prepared under the supervision of Man- 
aging Director C. O. Pauley and George 
F, Manzelmann, president, North Amer- 
ican Accident, and chairman of the 50th 
Anniversary Committee. It includes pic- 
tures of all the presidents who have 
served since 1901. 


public welfare. 


C. E. Lien, President 








Golden Anniversary 


N the 50 years of its existence, the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference has made 
great contributions toward the betterment of the 


accident and health business in the interest of the 


Our good wishes for a continuance of the splen- 
did history of the Conference and our congratu- 
lations to the men and women who, through the 
years, have done so much for this fine organization. 


UNITED AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


DENVER, COLORADO 
G. A. L’Estrange, Vice President 


Growing Volume of Medical 
Care Ins. Seen by LeClair 


Detroit, May 16—Howard LeClair, 
vice president and superintendent of 
claims, Mutual of Omaha, pointed out 
in his report as chairman of the con- 
ference medical insurance committee, 
submitted at today’s session of the an- 
nual meeting here, that two surveys 
were conducted in the past year by his 
group—one with regard to state medical 
plans and the other concerning medical 
insurance experience. Results of both 
surveys were furnished to the confer- 
ence membership. Mr. LeClair also re- 
ferred to the joint session last February 
3 with the conference hospital commit- 
tee at which joint related problems were 
discussed. Speaker at that meeting was 
Dr. Warren K. Furvey who asked con- 
sideration by conference companies of 
the inclusion of radiation therapy in- 
demnities in medical care insurance poli- 
cies and for consideration of allowance 
for diagnostic X-ray in the doctor’s 
office. 

Viewing medical care insurance trends, 
Mr. LeClair said in part: “Many com- 
panies are now in the field. The evolu- 
tion of this coverage has been rapid 
and, in some instances, has resulted in 
necessitating a reexamination of the 
problems involved. The open or blanket 
coverage contracts have not proven too 
satisfactory, but the specified fee con- 
tracts appear to be profitable in most 
cases, particularly where total disability 
is required. 

“Tt appears that there is a growing 
volume of medical care insurance and 
that it can be profitably written if a 
few of the pitfalls are avoided, such as 
blanket coverage and first day coverage 
for illness. Our industry is expected to 
offer this coverage and we think it is 


doing so, as well as constantly progress- 
ing toward improvements.” 
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i The Health & Accident Underwriters Conference 


Is, on Completion of 50 Years of Progress 


y HE spotlight which centers this week upon your 50th Anniversary is richly 
4 deserved . . . because for half a century the Conference has been a progressively 
s constructive force in a fast-growing industry . . . and your accomplishments have 


been many and substantial. 


The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., as a contemporary and long-time admirer, 
is impressed by the unswerving devotion of the Conference and its present leaders 
to the high ideals set up by your founders, and by your emphasis in inculcating a 
spirit of friendly cooperation between member companies and with State Insurance 


Departments. 


We express our admiration also for the caliber of leadership maintained by 
Managing Director C. O. Pauley, a worthy successor to the late Harold R. Gordon, 
and to his able lieutenants. To you all and to the executives of the 166 member 
companies of the Conference we express heartiest congratulations on five decades 


of fine performance. 


THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, INC. 
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Opening Session 
(Continued from Page 40) 


presented at the 51st annual meeting of 
the conference next May in Denver. En- 
tries will be judged primarily on ac- 
curacy, clarity and conciseness of ex- 
pression, importance of the subject, 
study and research in accumulating data. 


Post Receives Plaudits for Conference 
History 


Justified praise was extended by Mr. 
Manzelmann to Frank Post of The Na- 
tional Underwriter, designated the con- 
ference historian. Mr. Post prepared the 
handsome brochure, “50 Years of Prog- 
ress” which was presented to all attend- 
ing the luncheon. In brief acknowledg- 
ment Mr. Post spoke of his enjoyment 
in delving into the archives. 

Peter G. Korn, vice president, Na- 
tional Casualty, also received recognition 
for his outstanding job as program chair- 
man for the convention. 


Perry Shorts’ Address 


Closing luncheon feature was the in- 
vigorating address by R. Perry Shorts, 
now president, Second National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Saginaw, who was with the 
U. S. Health & Accident in 1907 and 
the Massachusetts Bonding in 1914. He 
recalled that 25 years ago in 1926 he 
joined in the celebration of the confer- 
ence’s_ silver anniversary. Glad to be 
back again today for the Golden anni- 
versary, he only wished he would be 
around in 1976 for the diamond jubilee. 

3ut he expected that his address then 
would be “the Promised Land, c/o St. 


Peter.” 

In tribute to the conference Mr. 
Shorts said in part: “For an organiza- 
tion to have lived 50 years suggests 
sound foundations, policies and charac- 
ter. All over America your conference is 
well known—and better yet known well. 
This reputation is your most valuable 
asset, but it is also a hard master. This 
is because a good reputation is never 
fully earned, but always being earned. 
It is not an honor to be enjoyed, but 
rather a call to even greater service. It 
compels your officers who do things well 
to keep on doing things well—for of 
him who does one good job, another 
better job is at once expected. There is 
no ‘let dow n’ for an organization with a 
good must keep getting 
better all the time. If your name stands 
for something, you are doubly bound to 
keep the faith. 

“Now, let me reminisce for the benefit 
of younger men present. If you think 
you are seeing tough times in today’s 
competition then let me brace your 
spirits by telling you that your job is a 
bed of roses compared with that of your 
pioneer predecessors. They had to do 
the same kind of work you are doing 
and in addition, build stockades and 





Three Honorary Chairmen 
Three pioneering executives in the A. 
& H. field—V. D. Cliff, board chairman, 
Federal Life & Casualty; W. G. Curtis, 
president, National Casualty, and Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, board chairman, Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago— served as honor- 
ary chairmen of the 50th anniversary 
committee which so successfully was 
staged in Detroit this week. 





fight Indians—and they didn’t even have 
Canasta for moral uplift. 

“When the old timers organized the 
Detroit conference 50 years ago, the 
competition was cutthroat. They were 
all gasping for breath and reaching for 
straws to save them. About six years 
later, when I entered the picture as an 
officer of ‘The Old U. S.,’ headed by 
J. B. Pitcher, one of the grandest men 
in the industry, I was wrinkled, withered 
and worn—not through age, but through 
‘over-exertion’ and ‘voluntary exposure 
to unnecessary danger,’ neither of 
which was covered by our policies. The 
twisting of business from one company 
to another was a rough and tumble 
battle. 

Casualties Frequent and Serious 


casualties were frequent 
‘ > ’ ~4 ’ 
cripple’ didn’t have a 


“As a result, 
and serious. A 


chance. Half our time was spent at- 
tending company funerals—and_ spent 
gladly. Every manager had a special 


funeral suit. Pallbearers were enthusias- 
tic but always in a hurry to get back 
home to divide their spoils. Many of the 
large companies of today were built over 
the graves of deceased competitors, and 
they didn’t even send flowers to the 
funerals. I can’t recall any specific trials 
for murder but I could name some good 
witnesses for the state. These were the 
pioneer days of the business and only 
the strongest survived. 


3ut finally a new idea rose out of 
the darkness and lightened a path to 
peace. It was the Detroit Conference. 


Its objectives were to stop twisting and 
rebating, or to use brass tacks—‘stealing 
and price cutting. For over 13 years 
this small organization struggled along 
under the brilliant leadership of Thomas, 
Alexander, Cliff, Fibel, Boyer, Jones and 
Koch—fighters, every one, of outstand- 
ing courage and ability. A joint meet- 
ing was then held consisting of the De- 
troit Conference and its two competing 
organizations, the American Association 
of Accident Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Mutual Union. After long and 
bitter debate, all three organizations 
were merged into one. Thus, in Sep- 
tember, 1914, at Atlantic City, N. J., the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference (which now has nearly 170 mem- 
bers) was organized to carry on the 
great work of the Detroit Conference to 
insure the continued, growth and devel- 
opment of the business on safe, sound, 
and profitable foundations.” 
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Banquet Social Highspot 

Detroit, May 15—The social highspots 
of the 50th annual meeting here of the 
conference were the president’s recep- 
tion and the banquet which took place 
this evening at the Hotel Book-Cadillac. 
President and Mrs. E. J. Faulkner 
(Woodmen Accident) were the hosts. It 
was a delightful occasion. 

The other social event of the meeting 
was the reception last Sunday afternoon 
at which representatives of the Michigan 
companies were the hosts. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ACTION 

The executive committee of the Health 
& Accident Conference, which met in 
Detroit last Sunday, voted to name all its 
living past presidents members of the 
advisory committee. At this meeting it 
was indicated that the civilian war injury 
policy is still in a status quo condition. 
The conference special committee study- 
ing this subject, headed by Ray L. Wet- 
terlund, Washington National, will keep 
a watchful eye on future developments. 


Faulkner Talk 


(Continued from Page 33) 


our country and with it the hope of men 
of good will everywhere will be at the 
brink of the collectivistic abyss .. .” 


A Rededication 


Closing his address on a note of deter- 
mination, Mr. Faulkner emphasized: 
“There are definite things that we can 
and must do if we are to be worthy of 
the trusteeship that is reposed in us as 
the responsible administrators of the 
institution of personal insurance. First 


of all let us rededicate ourselves to the 
principles of free enterprise, of morality 
and of democracy. Let us be willing 
to fight for that in which we believe. 
Then, let us recognize our individual 
duty of good citizenship—the job of 
helping make political democracy work. 
Certainly we cannot do less than to 
have an informed opinion on public mat- 
ters and to shoulder our burden at the 
grass roots encouraging our associates 
to do likewise. Finally we can attack 
with new vigor the problem of spreading 
the security of personal insurance of 
improving quality to a maximum of our 
people at a cost that they can pay. 
When the security of such insurance is 
practically universal the clamor of the 
collectivists will be stilled. Free enter- 
prise in insurance will earn the support 
of the people as it demonstrates in action 
its ability to provide that measure of 
security that men seek. The techniques 
of 1920 are outmoded but the knowledge, 
the methods, with which we can supply 
a more effective protection are at hand. 

“This Conference can be a catalyst of 
information and ideas, an avenue of 
cooperation that will spark the drive to- 
ward adequate security for all Ameri- 
cans. Yet the task falls primarily on the 
individual company and practically on 
the dominant element in management. 
In the accomplishment of our objective 
we welcome all carriers that will lend 


their strength to the propagation of 
sound voluntary insurance. Let us re- 
joice in the constructive nature and 


magnificent proportions of our opportu- 
nity. Never has an industry been so 
challenged in behalf of a worthier cause. 
May we so measure up that as we pass 
on to a new generation our trusteeship 
for this institution of personal insurance, 
we may say with the Apostle Paul, ‘I 
have fought the good fight—I have fin- 
ished my course—I have képt the faith.’” 
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Morrell On Special Risks 


(Continued from Page 29) 


parts, treating first the field of aviation 
and travel accident coverage. “This was 
conceived during World War II,” he 
said, “and was born of the demand by 
civilians going into war zones for ade- 
quate and comprehensive accident pro- 
tection, with high limits of indemnity 
and complete war risk coverage. In the 
beginning, this coverage was provided 
by endorsing one of Continental’s stand- 
ard forms, but in time sufficient knowl- 
edge and experience were accumulated 
to warrant devising a separate form.” 

The speaker declared that accumula- 
tion of this knowledge was in itself a 
bracing experience. It represented an 
entirely new approach to the A. & H. 
business and an entirely new underwrit- 
ing attitude and philosophy. He pointed 
as follows to the factors which, in par- 
ticular, brought this new approach to 
the fore: 

“1. High indemnities were the rule 
rather than the exception. Rarely was 
a principal sum as low as $25,000; the 
average was probably closer to $100,000. 
Time loss and expense indemnity limits 
were proportionately as high. We wrote 
many cases involving $200,000 principal 
sum, $1, per week of time loss in- 
demnity and $10,000 expense indemnity. 
The chief reasons for these astronomi- 
cal amounts were (a) most of our cus- 
tomers were men of substance—corpo- 
ration executives, scientists, technicians, 
government officials, and the like— 
whose talents were drafted by the gov- 
ernment to aid the war effort and who 
would normally command higher than 
usual indemnities; and (b) most of this 
coverage was purchased to fill the gap in 
life insurance programs, usually because 
of lack of war risk coverage or of cov- 
erage for flights in all types of aircraft, 
or because the double indemnity provi- 
sion did not apply to aircraft accidents. 

Lack of Underwriting Information 

“2. It proved virtually impossible to 
secure what an orthodox underwriter 
would consider adequate underwriting 
information. Time was of the essence 
in underwriting, as most of our clients 
were not notified of their departure 
dates more than a day or two in ad- 
vance, and practically all of them waited 
until the last minute to arrange for in- 
surance. Security regulations prohibited 
them from giving us details as to des- 
tination, purpose of trip, means of con- 
veyance (i.e, whether by sea or air), 
or activities on arrival. Occupational 
classification was therefore next to im- 
possible, and there was little time to as- 
sess the physical and moral hazards. 

“3. The coverage afforded had to be 
extremely broad and flexible. In par- 
ticular, it had to include flights in all 
types ‘of aircraft—civilian or military— 
without limitation. While rates were in 
general based on the territory to which 
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the insured was going (to the extent 


that this was known to us), provision 
had to be made for automatic extension 
of the territorial limit, with premium 
adjustment made on the insured’s re- 
turn. 

Automatic Renewal an Innovation 

“4. One feal innovation was a provi- 
sion in the policy for automatic renewal. 
In nearly every case the insured had no 
idea how long he would be gone, so 
the policy was issued for a specified pe- 
riod based on the best estimate one 
could get as to the duration of the trip, 
and provision was made for automatic 
renewal of the policy for a period equal 
to the original period, provided the in- 
sured had not returned on the original 
expiration date. This automatic renewal 
was without notice to the company 
where such notice could not reasonably 
be given, and premium adjustment was 
made on the insured’s return. 

“5. A concentration of insured per- 
sons in one vehicle had to be antici- 
pated, and with the high indemnities in- 
volved, the amount at risk in one air- 
craft, for example, was at times stag- 
gering. Reinsurance therefore became 
an extremely important factor in this 
class of business, unlike most accident 
and health coverages, and part of the 
new knowledge which our people had 
to acquire was knowledge of world re- 
insurance markets, rates and procedures, 
and the ability to deal with reinsurance 
arrangements which frequently are very 
complicated. 

“During the last war our activities 
were largely limited to ‘ene travel 
coverage, but beginning in 1945 we 
aggressively entered the pure aviation 
accident field and also the field of travel 
coverage in general. 

“Pure aviation accident coverage, as 
its name implies, involves only the air 
hazard. Coverage is available for pas- 
sengers, pilots and crew members of 
virtually every type, including such 
extra-hazardous activities as crop-dust- 
ing and seeding, test and experimental 
flying, stunt flying and the like. Cov- 
erage is generally purchased as a sup- 
plement to life insurance and high in- 
demnities are also the rule rather than 
the exception in this class. 

Must Rely on Judgment 

“Lack of a true statistical base causes 
the underwriter to rely more upon judg- 
ment in this type of cover than in per- 
haps any other form of accident and 
health protection. In addition he is re- 
quired to cope with the rapid advances 
being made by the aircraft industry 
and to deal with new circumstances 
never before encountered which test his 
judgment to the ultimate. 

“The whole field of jet and _ rocket- 
propelled and rotary wing aircraft has 
largely developed in the past five years 
and has presented problems to the un- 
derwriter which he would not have 
dreamed of ten years ago. Speeds which 
five years ago appeared to be approach- 
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ing the ultimate are today ‘old hat.’ 

“We are proud of the fact that we 
covered the first civilian pilot to fly 
through the supersonic barrier and sur- 
vive, but at the time the risk repre- 
sented a tremendous speculation which 
could be justified only by the underwrit- 
ing philosophy engendered by this busi- 
ness. In 1945 the largest passenger air- 
craft in civilian use seated 21 passen- 
gers, and it was rare for the amount at 
risk in one aircraft to exceed $500,000. 
Today aircraft seating 70 or more are 
common, and the amount at risk may ap- 
proach $2,000,000. Tomorrow we expect 
the number of passengers to reach 100 
or more, and the amount at risk will 
increase proportionately. With each in- 
crease in size the catastrophe hazard 
becomes a new element to assess, and 
the underwriter is kept busy trying to 
stay one step ahead with his reinsur- 
ance arrangements. 

“Add to this the fact the pure avia- 
tion accident field is a small one at best, 
when compared to other fields of the 
accident and health industry, so that 
it is practically impossible- to secure 
adequate spread by class of risk, and 
it is not hard to see why a different 
underwriting philosophy had to be 
adopted if this kind of business were to 
be written successfully. Essentially this 
philosophy requires the underwriter to 
consider results primarily on his busi- 
ness as a whole, with relatively little 
attention paid to results on individual 
risks or even on classes of risks. He 
underwrites, as we say ‘against the pot,’ 
in the manner made famous by »Under- 
writers at Lloyd’s 

“In fact, sooner or later the aviation 
accident underwriter comes to adopt al- 
most wholly the Lloyd’s viewpoint of 
underwriting, because only by doing so 
can he ever obtain a sample large 
enough to warrant credibility, and 
against which his underwriting judg- 
ment can be measured. This being true, 
it follows that his standards as respects 
the individual risk are not as strict as 
would be those of the orthodox under- 
writer, for his prime concern is to se- 
cure the all-important volume against 
which, and only against which, he can 
underwrite safely. * * *” 

Group Travel Accident Coverage 

Further along Mr. Morrell indicated 
that the pressure for volume as a sub- 
stitute for spread by individual classes 
of risk led to some innovations in the 
travel field. Among them, group travel 
accident coverage for business enter- 
prises, almost unknown a few years ago, 
has now become quite common. “Here,” 
he said, “the ingenuity of the under- 
writer shows at its best, for nearly every 
one of these risks presents a separate 
problem as to exposure and coverage de- 
sired; and it is customary to ‘tailor’ 
the coverage to fit the needs of each 
client. Coverage may vary from a re- 
stricted form covering travel on sched- 
uled airlines only, to full 24-hour pro- 
tection for employes on business trips, 


with the premium being adjusted on the 
number of days of exposure on each 
such trip. The group travel field is es- 
pecially prone to high indemnities and 
heavy concentrations in one vehicle, 
hence many of these risks involve com- 
plicated reinsurance arrangements.” 

Experimentation in Special Risks Field 

The speaker then turned his attention 
to the second of Continental’s special- 
ized fields—the special risks division 
which had its inception from some of 
the company’s early experience in the 
aviation and travel accident field. Speak- 
ing of results in this field Mr. Morrell 
said in part: 

“Tn our approach to this new field we 
applied the same thinking and the same 
underwriting philosophy which had 
worked so successfully in the aviation 
and travel accident field. By the same 
token, we encountered the same _ prob- 
lems and difficulties that we had met in 
the older venture. If anything, these 
problems were magnified when we came 
to deal with special risks. In the avia- 
tion and travel business there is one 
characteristic which runs like a refrain 
through all the various types of risks— 
namely, the movement of a person or 
persons from one place to another—so 
that while this class of business does 
indeed involve innumerable different ex- 
posures, hazards, and circumstances, this 
characteristic serves to tie them all to- 
gether into a more or less cohesive 
whole. 

“In the special risks field there is no 
such common denominator. This class 
of business is literally without limit in 
its extent. Every conceivable human ac- 
tivity may give rise to a special risk 
problem, and while many of these tend 
to fall into certain broadly defined 
classes, there is frequently little or no 
connection between them; certainly not 
enough to insure that an expert under- 
writer of one would ipso facto be an 
expert underwriter of another. 

“To illustrate: one type of special risk 
is known as motion picture producer’s 
indemnity, a highly involved and com- 
plicated form of indemnity which re- 
imburses a motion picture producer tor 
the extra expense incurred through the 
stoppage of production of a film owing 
to accident or illness sustained by a 
player or players. Another type involves 
medical reimbursement, and sometimes 
principal sum, coverage on participants 
in various sports, both at the amateur 
and the professional level. The under- 
writer of motion picture producer's in- 
demnity must have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the motion picture field and the 
hazards and exposures peculiar to it; 
the sports underwriter must be able to 
evaluate the special hazards character- 
istic of each of a number of sports, and 
to assign the proper weight to each. 
The only knowledge which these two 
have in common is knowledge of insur- 
ance principles and fundamentals, but 
this is not sufficient to permit either to 
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International A. & H. Association 
Completes Program for Dallas Meeting 


A. Jones, executive secretary 
of the International Association of Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters, has an- 
nounced that the program for the associ- 


Wesley J. 


ation’s annual meeting, to be held June 
11-13 in Dallas, Tex., has been com- 
pleted. The gathering will officially open 


with the business session Monday morn- 
ing at which Ben Critz, president of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, will wel- 
come the conventioners to Dallas, and a 
similar welcome to Texas will be extend- 
ed by Price Daniel, State Attorney 
General. This will be followed by the 
introduction of other distinguished guests 
and the annual report of John B. 
Lambert, Cleveland general manager of 
the Mutual of Omaha, who is president 
of the International Association. 
Following the Monday luncheon at 
which the convention will be addressed 
by George Butler, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Texas, the afternoon business 
session will get under way. Speakers for 
this session will be Ray Ross, vice presi- 


dent, Equitable Life & Casualty, Salt 
Lake City, whose topic will be “The 
Open Sesame”; D. C. McEwen, superin- 


tendent, A. & H. department, Occidental 
Life, at Los Angeles, who will speak on 
“Something More Than the Sale,” and 
A. R. “Bert” Jaqua, director, Institute 
of Insurance Marketing, Southern oy 
odist University, who will talk on “Sales 
or Customers.” 


Second Day’s Program 


Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Mary- 
land Hull, Zurich General Accident & 
Liability, the women’s division will hold 


a breakfast and business meeting Tues- 
day morning, after which the Interna- 
tional Association Council meeting will 


take place. Tuesday’s luncheon, which will 


move from the Baker Hotel to the Adol- 
phus Hotel, will be addressed by Elmer 
Wheeler, noted sales consultant, on “Sell 
the Sizzle.” 

At the Baker Hotel afternoon session, 
sponsored by the Leading Producers 
Round Table under the chairmanship 
of J. Keith Pardee, Mutual of Omaha 
at Lansing, Mich., speakers will be Joe 
Lee Kowins, Illinois Bankers Life at 
Baltimore, whose i 454 will be “Ideas 
and Techniques,” and Adele Levy, Mu- 
tual of Omaha at New Orleans, who will 
talk on “That All Important Close.” 
During the afternoon session there will 
be a style show for the wives at the 
Adolphus Hotel. 

The late afternoon will be occupied 
with a leadership forum for local associ- 
ation officers after “a the convention- 
ers will proceed to Ray Woods Ranch 
for a barbecue and rodeo. 


To Present Harold R. Gordon Award 


The Leading Producers Round Table 
will hold its breakfast gathering on the 
closing day of the meeting. This wi'l be 
followed by the presentation of the Har- 
old R. Gordon Memorial award of the 
Chicago Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. Irving Wessman, 
Loyalty Group secretary, Chicago, who 
is chairman of the award committee, will 
announce the 1951 choice for the “Man 
of the Year.” 

Travis T. Wallace, president, Great 
American Reserve of Dallas, who will 
talk on “Selling at Maximum Efficiency,” 
will deliver the only Wednesday morn- 
ing address. 

The 1951 convention will come to a 
close following the meeting of the 
International Association’s executive 
board Wednesday afternoon. 





F. MORRIS MILLER DIES 


Was Court Bond Manager in Fidelity & 
Deposit’s New York Office for Many 
Years; His Background 

F. Morris Miller, retired manager, 
court bond and trust department of the 
Fidelity & Deposit in New York and 
with that comnany for many years, died 
May 8 at his home in Upper Montclair, 

|. Funeral services were held May 
10 with Rev. Otho S. Hoofnz igle, rector 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church, of which 
Mr. Miller was a member, officiating. 
Interment was in Lorraine Cemetery, 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Miller, who was 67, was born in 
Baltimore. A graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University, class of 1905, he was at one 
time attorney for the Madison Square 
Garden Corporation. He was a member 
of Delta Phi fraternity and served as its 
national president from 1947 to 1948. He 
also served on the society’s board of gov- 
ernors. 

A member of the Surety Underwriters 
Club of New York, Mr. Miller also be- 
longed to the Montclair chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, the 
New Jersey Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and was a former 
member of the Essex Fells Country 
Club and the Commonwealth Club of 
Upper Montclair. 

Surviving him are a son, Francis Mor- 
ris Miller, Jr. of Upper Montclair; 
a daughter, Mrs. Harry R. Stomaker of 
Verona and four grandchildren. 


New Post for H. W. Briggs 


Trinity Universal of Dallas announces 
that Houston W. sriggs has been named 
field supervisor for the fidelity and 
surety department. His headquarters 
will be at the main office in Dallas. Mr. 
3riggs was associated for fourteen years 
with the United States F. & G, as 
manager of the Mobile office. More re- 
cently he was Texas field supervisor for 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT DIVIDEND 
The Standard Accident has declared 
dividend No. 274 of 40 cents per share 


to be paid June 3, 1951, to common 
stockholders of record as of May 25, 
1951. 


Prudential Starts 
Building A. & H. Staff 


TO MAN ITS NEW DEPARTMENT 








Vice President Ardell T. Everett Says 
Experienced Men in All Depart- 
ments Will Be Appointed 





Following announcement last week of 
the selection of Ardell T. Everett, sec- 
ond vice president, as head of the Pru- 
dential’s new accident and health de- 
partment, Mr. Everett states that he is 
already pushing plans for the necessary 
supervisory sales and servicing organiza- 
tion, 

At present, it is the Prudential’s inten- 
tion to build this staff with men already 
trained and experienced in the individual 
health and accident field, Mr. Everett 
said. This will include all phases of un- 
derwriting, claims and sales manage- 
ment. The new coverages will be mar- 
keted, however, through the companv’s 
present network of Ordinary and Dis- 
trict offices throughout the field in the 
United States and Canada. 

Although full-scale operations prob- 
ably will not begin before the first of 
the year because of the tremendous 
amount of required planning and organi- 
zation, the Prudential experts to offer 
hospital and surgical coverage for in- 
dividuals and families as well as indi- 
vidual accident and health policies with 
income benefits, one sum payments for 
loss of eyesight or limbs, and an acci- 
dental death benefit. 

“Under our program,” Mr. Everett 
said, “we also hope to be in a position 
to continue Prudential protection to 
workers who leave the employ of com- 
panies with Prudential accident and 
health coverage under group arrange- 
ment.” 


WEGER HEAD HAIL ADJUSTERS 

W. P. Weger of Bloomington, III., was 
elected president of the Association of 
Mutual Hail Adjusters at the associa- 
tion’s meeting in Des Moines, Iowa. The 
conference attracted an attendance of 
140 men from eight mid-western states. 
Mr. Weger is manager of the hail de- 
partment of the State Farm Insurance 
Companies. 
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To manage Group Accident and Health Adminis- 
tration Division for nationally-known Eastern 
company. Work will involve analysis and instal- 
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G. H. Cummings Vice Pres. 
Of Combined Insurance Co. 


As announced last week, George H. 
Cummings has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Combined Insurance Co. of 
America in charge of advertising and 





GEORGE H. CUMMINGS 


promotion. For the past four years he 
has served as advertising manager. 

In announcing Mr. Cummings’ promo- 
tion W. Clement Stone, president of the 
Combined Companies, observed that the 
extensive promotional program in which 
the Combined is presently engaged has 
not only greatly increased the responsi- 
bilities and duties of the advertising 
manager, but has necessitated doubling 
the personnel of that department. Mr. 
Stone also expressed his satisfaction that 
this promotional campaign is being de- 
veloped entirely within the company. 

Mr. Cummings has been associated 
with various phases of the advertising 
business, principally in Chicago, for over 
25 years. He developed and merchan- 
dised marketing program, both local 
and national, for Chicago newspapers for 
14 years, and handled advertising and 
agency supervisory duties for Continen- 
tal Casualty for some years prior to 
joining the Combined Insurance Group. 


Far West Projects Bonded 


Peter Kiewit Sons Co., Omaha, Neb., 
has been awarded the contract by the 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation at a price 
of $1,294,707 for the construction of Wil- 
low Creek Dam, Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project, the work being located 4.5 
miles north of Gridley, Colo. Aetna 
Casualty & Surety will execute the pay- 
ment and performance bonds on the 


work. 
Basich Bros. Construction, Garvey, 
Cal., was low bidder when the California 


State Highway Dept. opened bids for 
highway construction work near White- 
water, Cal., with a price of $1,049,143. 
The work consists of 3.9 miles of road 
to be graded and surfaced with plant 
mix surfacing on cement treated base 
and two reinforced concrete bridges to 
be built. Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity is on the bid bond and will execute 
the payment and performance bonds if 
and when the low bidder is awarded the 
contract. 
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Watts Says Gov’t. Reinsurance Only 
Solution to War Injuries’ Problem 


Injuries arising out of war activities 
were pointed to as a burning issue in 
the workmen’s compensation field by 
Graham Watts, vice president, Globe In- 
demnity, who spoke at American Man- 
agement Association’s insurance confer- 
ence May 14 in New York at the panel 
session devoted to the subject: “Is Your 
Current Insurance Adequate?” Mr. 
Watts declared that only the foolishly 
brave would write war risk insurance 
for workmen’s compensation if such a 
form of insurance could be written. The 
only solution in his opinion, is Federal 
Government reinsurance. 

Because the question is a very com- 
plicated one he posed several questions, 
as follows, and gave his opinion on them. 

1. Do the several laws make the em- 
ployer liable for any injuries arising out 
of war activities? 

“The question can best be answered 
in a negative way. The several acts do 
not specifically relieve the employer. 
Starting from that point we get all 
shades of interpretation and intent. It 
seems fair to say that it was not the 
original conception of a workmen’s com- 
pensation statute to contemplate war in- 
juries, at least that was not paramount 
in the minds of the people who drafted 
the many bills, and apparently not in 
the minds of the law-making bodies. 
However, times have changed, and it is 
quite conceivable, at least with respect 
to persons employed in key war indus- 
tries, that exposure to bombing and 
sabotage or other enemy actions would 
be incident to the employment.” 

2. Does the standard workmen's com- 
pensation policy cover injuries arising out 
of war activities? 


“The answer is parallel to the fore- 
going. If the law makes the employer 
liable the policy probably covers. Obvi- 
ously, if there is no liability under the 
law the employer is not lable. Note, 
however, that the statutory liability un- 
der the workmen’s compensation law 
might by court interpretation be differ- 
ent than the employer’s liability for in- 
juries to employes at common law. It is 
possible that liability under the work- 
men’s compensation law may be ruled 
out, but that the employer may be held 
liable at common law for gross negli- 
gence in failing to protect his employes 
from injuries due to enemy action. 

“In any event, bear in mind that the 
standard policy ‘does not contain a war 
risk exclusion. 


Employer's Liability Does Exist 


3. Is there any way for a carrier and 
an employer to relieve themselves of this 
liability ? 

“There is no scheme presently avail- 
able to remove or reduce the liability 
if it exists. Legislation to write exclu- 
sions into existing workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts might have to be taken in 
the 48 states and the District of Colum- 
bia and under other laws. The question 
also arises as to whether an employer 
could, by Federal or state law, relieve 
himself of liability to his employes at 
common law.” 

4. What other means can be found to 
remove or reduce the liability of carrier 
and employer? 


“We have only one fact before us and 
that is that under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws an employer’s liability does 
exist and the unlimited liabilities that 
may be presented due to enemy action 
cannot possibly be borne by business 
as a whole, private carriers as a whole, 
or by the people of one state through a 
State Fund organization, be it monopolis- 
tic or competitive. 

“In the absence of an act or acts 
making the Government responsible di- 
rectly for personal injuries arising out 
of enemy action, whether on or off the 
job, whether civilian defense worker or 
not, there is no solution to the problem 


of the huge liabilities other than Fed- 
eral Government reinsurance. 

“Practical present day conditions many 
times dictate the course of action, and 
the absence of an act protecting all the 
people under all conditions from losses 
by enemy action leaves only the alterna- 
tive of reinsurance through a War Dam- 
age Corporation.” 

Mr. Watts made it clear that he was 
not advocating that the Federal Govern- 
ment, through ‘Congress, enact legisla- 
tion to directly care for people injured 
on or off the job in any capacity, 
whether as worker, citizen or civil de- 
fense worker. However, he said: “It is 
right to protect existing institutions from 
losses not inherent within their own op- 
erations, even though the public at large 
have no means of recovery in certain 
instances for injuries they sustained be- 
cause of influences outside the country.” 
Continuing he said: 

“The public liability picture is not as compli- 
cated. It is generally supposed that there isn’t 
a great deal of liability for which an individual 
or a corporation can be held because of enemy 
action. Consequently, it is likely that few such 
claims would be brought or suits instituted. 
However, it is possible that claims would arise 
in eertain fields of pwblic liability insurance. 
Under both automobile and general liability 
forms medical payments insurance can be pur- 
chased. Since it was not the intent of the 
underwriters to provide voluntary medical bene- 
fits for war injuries, the exclusion of war risk 
is understandable. Similarly, where an insured 
agrees under a contractural liability clause to 
assume someone else’s responsibility, it hardly 
seems to be the intent that he be responsible 
for losses arising out of warlike action, and, 
therefore, it seems reasonable for the under- 
writer to exclude the coverage. 

“To obtain uniformity throughout the casu- 
alty insurance field, as well as the fire and ma- 
rine fields, it seems reasonable to write an 
exclusion into all automobile and general liability 
policies. It is very likely we will see such 
an excluson in the immediate future. Nearly 
all underwriters agree, however, that losses for 
which an insured is liable and which arise 
after enemy action due to failure on the part 
of the insured to protect the public is an 
insurable risk.” 





32 Complete Four-Week 
Course of Hartford A. & I. 


Thirty-two insurance men from nine- 
teen states have completed the four- 
week insurance training program of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity. 
They were awarded certificates at a 
dinner in their honor at the Farming- 
ton Country Club May 15. 

The students took courses in acci- 
dent and health, automobile liability, 
general liability, plate glass, burglary, 
and workmen’s compensation  insur- 
ance, and in the writing of fidelity and 
surety bonds. Insurance agents attend- 
ing the program came from as_ far 
west as California, Colorado, Oregon, 
and Montana, and as far south as 
Louisiana. Other states represented 
were Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn 
sylvania, and Tennessee. 





BUS INS. BILL BEFORE GOV. 

A bill to require compulsory insurance 
for buses transporting children to and 
from public schools was given final pas- 
sage by the Delaware Legislature on 
May 7, and sent to the governor for sig- 
nature. 

The bill requires all persons operating 
school buses to purchase insurance for 
bodily injury coverage up to $5,000 for 
one pcrson; total coverage of either 
$100,000, or $5,000 plus $2,500 times the 
rated capacity of the bus for injury or 
death, and medical payment coverage of 


’ 


APPOINTS TWO AT CHICAGO 





Standard Accident Names McConnell 
Field Rep. for A. & H. Insurance; 
Juhl Casualty Underwriter 


William S. McConnel has been named 
field representative for accident & health 
insurance at the Chicago branch office 
of the Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
Gordon A. Juhl has been made casualty 
underwriter at the same office. 

Mr. McConnell began his insurance ca- 
reer in 1944 as a field supervisor in 
Chicago for the Continental Casualty 
Co. A few years later he became a 
broker 


selling general insurance. In 


1948 he joined the Phoenix - London 
Group in Chicago as resident superin- 
tendent in charge of accident and health 
underwriting and production and served 
in this capacity until his Standard ap- 
pointment. He attended Northern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College. 

Previous to his Standard appointment, 
Mr. Juhl was an assistant fire inspec- 
tor for the National Fire Insurance Co. 
of Hartford and also had served as 
an underwriter for Kemper Insurance 
in Chicago. He served as a corporal in 
the Marine Corps for two years in 
World War II. He is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois where he received 
a Bachelor of Science degree. 














In his attempt 

to protect himself from 
misfortune and the forces 
of nature, man has adopted 


many curious practices. 


One of a series appearing in 
business and consumer magazines. 


~The Iroquois brave believed 

that an amulet in the form 

_ of a miniature birechbark 

- canoe would insure that should 
evil spirits spill him into 
the water, he would not 
drown nor lose his valuable 

possessions. 


%, 












Today, the businessman has real protection—receives prompt 
reimbursement for loss oi money and securities if he has our 
3-D Policy. It covers any such losses, both on or off the premises, 
due to Dishonesty (including thefts, burglaries or robberies by 
employees or others), Destruction and Disappearance. Call our 
agent in your community for this vital safeguard —now! 


MERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY © INLAND MARINE © ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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HOME INDEMNITY EXPANSION 





Directors Approve Offer of Parent Co. 
to Invest $11 Million in Indemnity 
Mate’s Preferred Stock 
In order to increase the capacity of 
the Home Indemnity, casualty-surety 
affiliate of the Home Insurance Co., the 
latter company has offered to invest 
$11,000,000 in the Home Indemnity’s 
preferred stock. For this purpose, stock- 
holders of the Home Indemnity will be 
asked to authorize the issuance of 110,- 
000 additional preferred shares (at $3 
par value) for sale to the Home and 
to reduce the par value of the Indem- 
nity’s present issue of 40,000 preferred 
shares from $5 to $3 per share. Both 
actions have been approved by the re- 

spective boards of directors. 

The Home Insurance Co. now owns 
all of the presently issued preferred 
shares and 9924% of the common stock 
of the Home Indemnity. 

When the proposed transaction has 
been completed, the Home Indemnity’s 
capital will be $1,500,000 and the surplus 
to policyholders will be increased from 
approximately $6,500,000 to $17,500,000. 
After the Home’s investment of $11,000,- 
000 in 110,000 preferred shares of the 
Indemnity Company, the latter will have 
150,000 preferred shares outstanding of 
a par value of $3 per share as against 
40,000 preferred shares of $5 par now 
outstanding. 

This additional investment of the 
Home in its casualty affiliate is in keep- 
ing with the long range development 
and expansion of the company’s business 
in the casualty-surety field. In 1947 the 
Home Insurance Co. provided additional 
capital and surplus to the Home Indem- 
nity by investing $4,000,000 in the In- 
demnity’s preferred stock at that time. 


Leslie on Defense Rating 


(Continued from Page 25) 





depression of the 1930's. In consequence, 
they proved excessive in their applica- 
tion to defense projects because of the 
immediate increase that took place in 
wage rates and because of overtime 
bonuses. As time progressed and rates 
were revised downward on the basis of 
experience, this margin decreased but 
the over-all application of the plan re- 
tained the advantages of the earlier 
years of favorable experience. 

“Since the date of introduction of the 
old plan, compensation rate levels on 
the average have been reduced 40% 
while benefit levels have been increased 
25% on the average. Six companies, 
each of which wrote a large volume 
under the old plan, revalued their risks 
to ascertain what the results would 
have been on the basis of present day 
rates. Collectively, on a volume of over 
$80,000,000 in standard premium, they 
would have had an underwriting loss of 
over $4,000,000, or roughly 5%. The 
higher maximums in the revised plan 
are designed to restore a balance.” 

Mr. Leslie explained that “due to the 
higher maximum premiums the fixed 
charges for risks up to $375,000 are 
equal to or lower than those under the 
old plan. For risks above that size, they 
are higher due to the inclusion of an 
allowance for profit and contingencies. 
The fixed charges under the revised 
plan are applied to 90% of the standard 
premium.” Continuing he said: “The 
carriers had hoped to avoid the diffi- 
culties experienced under the old plan 
in connection with project site medical 
expenses. They proposed an increase in 
the unallocated claims expense factor 
with the understanding that project site 
medical would not be treated as a loss. 

“For a number of reasons, this was not 
satisfactory to the Government agencies, 
so that portion of project site medical 
expense which is attributable to work- 
men’s compensation insurance will have 
to be ascertained and included with 
other losses in calculating the adjusted 
retrospective premium. This will un- 
doubtedly be handled by a regulation, 
probably along the lines followed under 
the old plan, under which a certain 
percentage of the salaries of medical 


personnel employed at the project site, 
arrived at by negotiation, will be in- 
cluded as losses incurred in the calcula- 
tion of premium under the plan.” 


Projects Presenting Abnormal Hazard 


Another important change concerned 
the handling of risks involving the 
manufacture or handling of explosives 
which, in World War II, creating a dif- 
ficult problem because of the catas- 
trophe hazard and difficulty of negotiat- 
ing desired reinsurance. To overcome 
such difficulties the new plan contains 
the following provision: 

In the case of projects presenting an ab- 


normal hazard because they involve the manu- 
facture or handling of an explosive substance, 
the policies shall be endorsed to provide that 
premium shall be calculated as otherwise set 
forth in this plan including the application of 
a factor of 1.12 to all losses incurred and 
including application of the appropriate tax 
multipliers but that all such premium de- 
veloped from losses in excess of a stated 
amount of any loss arising out of a single 
accident shall not be subject to the maximum 
premium, In respect to such projects the maxi- 
mum premium percentages shown in the Table 
of Rating Values shall be reduced a stated 
number of points. 


If the earned standard premium is less than 
$100,000 during the period covered by the plan, 
the stated amount of loss limitation shall be 
$25,000 and the reduction in maximum pre- 
mium percentage shall be 20 points. If the 





We always place these lines 
with Hartford Steam Boiler... 





That's more than habit, Tom. You can’t get around these facts: 


First: — The 
chief reason our 
clients carry boiler 
and machinery in- 
surance is to get 
expert help in 
avoiding acci- 
dents. To deliver 
that sort of help, the insurance 
company’s engineers and inspectors 
must have a very special skill 
and knowledge. That’s where 
Hartford Steam Boiler shines. 

Second: — Hartford Steam Boiler 
has specialized in this one line for 
85 years — writes more boiler and 
machinery insurance than any 
other company. It has the largest 
staff of engineers and inspectors. 





I ays lo Choose the est 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


Our policyholders can count on 
quick, expert help in emergencies. 


Third: — Hartford Steam Boiler’s 
inspections often develop sugges- 
tions that add years of useful life to 
our client’s expensive equipment. 


Fourth: — Our Hartford Steam 
Boiler Special Agent is worth a 
lot to us in helping us work out 
technical details and seeing that 
our clients have adequate coverage. 


Fifth: — (and by no means least), 
no client has ever challenged our 
choice of this company for his boiler 
insurance. Our policyholders like 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s thorough- 
ness and skill. We like it, too. It 
makes for satisfied customers. 








Engines + Turbines 
Electrical Equipment 











earned standard premium is $100,000 or over 
during the period covered by the plan, the 
stated amount of loss limitation shall be $50,000 
and the reduction in maximum premium per- 
centage shall be 10 points. 

An explosive substance is defined as any 
substance manufactured for the express pur- 
pose of exploding as differentiated from com- 
modities used industrially and which are only 
incidentally explosive such as gasoline, cellu- 
loid, fuel gases and dyestuffs. p 

In closing Mr. Leslie said that admin- 
istration of the plan is in the hands of 
a committee of eight, appointed by the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, which consists of four stock 
and four mutual company men. Explain- 
ing the setup he said: “The four stock 
company members of the committee 
have been authorized by the National 
Bureau of (Casualty Underwriters to 
speak for the bureau as respects gen- 
eral liability and automobile features 
of the plan. The Mutual Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau has given similar authority 
to the four mutual company members 
of the committee. Incidentally, although 
entirely irrelevant, it is a matter of some 
personal pride to note that, having 
served as chairman of the committee 
which administered the old plan, my 
son, William, Jr. is secretary of the 
committee that is administering the new 


"7 


plan. Time marches on! 


Morrell on Special Risks 


(Continued from Page 45) 


pinch hit for the other on short notice. 

“Special risks business, therefore, 
tend to fall into more or less airtight 
compartments, with no firm community 
of interest between them, and with each 
compartment headed by a man who is 
not necessarily qualified to head any 
other. Naturally, some of these compart- 
ments are small enough so that one man 
handles several, but the point is that 
the positions are not easily interchange- 
able. Manpower therefore becomes the 
prime problem in establishing and op- 
erating a business of this kind. It takes 
more men to handle a given amount of 
special risks business than to handle that 
same amount of any of the orthodox 
accident and health lines. * * *” 

His Conclusions 

Summing up Mr. Murrell made these 
observations: “Special risk underwriting 
follows the same general theory as 
aviation accident underwriting, but with 
some important differences. As in the 
aviation field, it is difficult to secure 
proper spread by class of risk, hence 
underwriting ‘against the pot’ is also a 
factor in special risks, though not to the 
same degree. 

“Some classes of special risk business 
are sufficiently large to afford credible 
experience, and these of course are 
dealt with on their own merits. But 
even where the line does not produce 
enough premium to be self-rated, it fre- 
quently happens that it resembles a 
standard form of accident and health 
coverage sufficiently to permit rating by 
analogy with the latter, with proper 
allowance being made for deviations. 
This permits a considerable use of the 
company’s accumulated experience on 
standard forms, and makes for a much 
more stable and reliable statistical base. 
In this respect, special risk underwriting 
differs greatly from aviation, for in the 
latter field there is practically no useful 
statistical information except that de- 
veloped by the aviation accident division 
itself. 

“Tt is an advantage to the special risk 
underwriter that he has a statistical 
background upon which to draw, but this 
very fact creates another problem, for 
only rarely is there an exact analogy 
between the standard form and the pro- 
posed special risk form. It is necessary 
that the actuarial division assess the dif- 
ferential between the two and develop 
the final rate. This means that the actu- 
aries themselves must have a complete 
understanding of the theory upon which 
special risk business is conducted, includ- 
ing the theory of underwriting by re- 
sults and the necessity for volume as 
a substitute for spread. Most actuaries 
require special training along these lines, 
and here again the manpower problem 
becomes paramount.” 
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Modern conversation: “Hi, calorie.” 


Louis (Secretary, Underwriters Board 
of Rochester, N. Y.) Hawes sent us the 
story of a wealthy Quaker matron who 
was driving in heavy city traffic. As 
she turned a corner, her car was struck 
by a truck. The driver leaped to the 
street and reviled her for a full two 
minutes. She listened until he finished, 
and then, shaking her head, said quietly: 
“When thee gets home to thy kennel, 
I hope thy — bites thee.” 

* * 

An attorney ‘friend of ours insisted 
that we might not mention his name in 
connection with the following, for fear 
that the Bar Association might consider 
the item as “advertising.” So, this man 
shall be unnamed. We taxi to work 
with this gent every morning, and only 
last week he discovered that imme- 
diately below Bond Street on Lafayette 
Street, is an alley approximately 100 
feet long, called “Shinbone Alley.” This 
name appears on the lamppost sign, 
which is almost as long as the alley. 


“°Lo, protein.” 


It is items such as this one which re- 
tard the dizzy pace of the insurance 
whirled. 

ee tae 


Berthold M. (New York insurance 
broker) Weiss contributes the following, 
which is called “The Sympathy Clause” 

“In consideration of the premium for 
which this policy is written, and subject 
to the terms and conditions in the policy 
to which this clause is attached, it is 
hereby expressly stipulated that, in the 
event of an occurrence or loss and/or 
damage to the property insured here- 
under as a result of perils not covered 
under this policy, or in the event of 
an occurrence or loss and/or damage to 
other property of the insured not in- 
sured hereunder, the Company extends 
its deepest sympathy and regret in re- 
spect to all such losses and/or damages.” 

oe. fee 

Overheard in the Oak Room of Chock- 
Full-O’-Nuts: “An about-to-be-inducted 
goof asked his wife how many wound 


stripes he should bring home. His 
mother-in-law, very much on the deaf 
side, chirped: “Teil him to come back 
with as many as he can get.” 
Si ee 
Classified ad in Atlantic City, N. J., 
newspaper: “Wanted for all-night cafe, 
a piano: Player; one who also can open 
oysters.” 
a ae 
Letter from Mrs. Marion M. (Inter- 
national Association of Accident and 
Health Underwriters, Chicago) Siewert 
says that the association staff reads 
The Eastern Underwriter “from back 
to front, turning first to your excellent 
column, of course.” Thanks, Marion, but 
why not tell that very same staff to 
shoot us a bit of that Windy City humor 
once-in-so-often ? 
ie eect 
Ralph T. (Ross Martin Co., Tulsa) 
Curtis sends us via airmail this bit of 
verbiage: “Giggle, and the world titters 
with you; whimper — and you whine 
alone.” 
Mee Sel 
Announcement: Next week, a column 
by none other than our favorite, Charles 
C. (London Life of Canada) Johnson, 
will appear here. Order your copy to- 
day. You just can’t afford to miss this 
top-flight Guest-Jest Conductor.—Advt. 
—MERVIN L. LANE. 


Wright to Assist Johnson 
In Guarantee Co. of N. A. 


The Guarantee Co. of North America 
has appointed William T. Wright as as- 
sistant to Darrell F. Johnson, manager, 
United States reinsurance office at 32 
Cliff Street, New York. Mr. Wright 
assumed his new duties on May 15. 

Mr. Wright served at the home office 
of the Guarantee Co. in Montreal from 
1937 to 1950. During the past year he 
has been with the United States F. & 
G. in its Montreal office as superintend- 
ent of the surety department. 

In 1940 while in the employ of the 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Mr. 
Wright enlisted in the 17th Duke of 
Yorks Royal Canadian Hussars, trans- 
ferring in 1941 to the Royal Canadian 
Air Force from which he obtained his 
discharge in 1945. 


SOUTH CALIF. ASS’N VICTORS 

Members of the Surety Underwriters 
Association of Southern California, 
representing its golfing experts, met the 
experts of the Northern California Asso- 
ciation in the state contest in San Fran- 
cisco, May 5. The Southern Association 
walked off with the honors, nosing out 
the San Francisco by several points. 





SALES IDEA 
OF THE MONTH 


Are you passing up premiums by confining your 
‘account selling” efforts to larger risks? The same 





applied to smaller risks. 


selling principles will also produce results when 


Insurance buying is influenced less by “ability to 
purchase”? than by ‘‘understanding of coverage,” 
according to a recent account-analysis of 24 repre- 
sentative agencies. Other surveys have shown that 
the average small risk is often underinsured or may 
even lack entirely such coverage as liability or resi- 


dence theft. 


Don’t let these premiums go begging. Discuss with 
your smaller risks the desirability of tailored pro- 
tection. Explain why certain added or supplementary 


coverages are advisable. 


Ask your Zurich-American field man for other 
practical sales ideas that will result in more busi- 


ness for you. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE 135 S. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





December 31, 
1950, as reported 
to the Department 
of Insurance, 


State of Iilinois James S. Kemper, chairman 


Cash in banks. . 


U.S. government notes ond certificates 





LIABILITIES 


Reserve for dividends to policyholders 


Reserve for contingencies......... 


Total liabilities and reserves... .- 


by law. 


¢ Toronto 1, Concourse Building 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1.11951 


Statement at the 
clove of business: @ Laan Orme ns 4/041 CUAL CMHAY 


Operating in New York state as 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


(All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which is less than market value. If stocks 
were valued at market, assets and surplus each would be increased $1,738,144.31.) 


U.S. government bonds.............. 


Canadian government bonds...........+sseeeeeees 1,563,918.64 
Public utility and other bonds. ..........eeeseeeeeeees ; 4,194,006.54 
Ae ba Sek anh aes sdessanseecsescadehaene ‘ 5,345,464.67 
First mortgage loans on real estate. .........2seeee20:- 425,892.95 
Real estate (including company buildings)............- ; 8,602,272.36 
P. in neice a seecccatsecachinecesnnes 5,117,104,10 
Accrued interest and other assetS.......-.++eeeeeeeceeree 693,595.92 


Total admitted assets........,. 


Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses. ............+4+ 
Reserve for unearned premiums. ...... 
Reserve for taxes and expenses............-.--055 





Reserve for portfolio fluctuation... ... 


Securities carried at $7,486,940.68 in the above statement are deposited as required 


Paid for losses and returned to policyholders in cash dividends since organization 
more than four hundred twenty million dollars. 


Lumbermens |) GUL) (ny 


Operating in New York state as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
Mutual Insurance Building . Chicago 40 


BRANCH OFFICES - Atlanta 3, Kemper Insurance Building + 
Boston 16, 260 Tremont Street + Los Angeles 5, Kemper Companies 
Building » New Orleans 12, Hibernia Bank Building « New York 17, 
342 Madison Avenue « Philadelphia 7, Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Building + San Francisco 4, Russ Building + Seattle 4, Dexter 
Horton Building + Syracuse 2, Syracuse-Kemper Insurance Building 


H. G. Kemper, president 


asscrs —al 


tt eeveeee $ 8,656,756.44 
34,567,900.53 
55,061,859.43 





$124,228,771.58 


$ 59,122,614.76 
31,780,758.00 
5,344,107.97 
9,481,290.85 
2,500,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


. $109,228,771.58 
15,000,000.00 
$124,228,771.58 
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Quality Program Staged 
By South Carolinians 


HAD KEEN AUDIENCE INTEREST 





Speakers Were Follmann, Ellis Carson, 
Kirkpatrick, Donovan, Combs; Agents 
Active in Planning 





Bringing together an _ outstanding 
group of speakers whose subject were 
timely and well presented, the South 
Carolina Insurance Days program, May 
10-11 in Columbia, S. C., was a success 
from start to finish. Responsibility for 
the smooth running of the session was 
in the hands of the South Carolina As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and the 
University of South Carolina, and an 
excellent job was done. Program planning 
and general arrangements were handled 
by Dean S. M. Derrick of the uni- 
versity’s School of Business Administra- 
tion and John M. McFall, lecturer on in- 
surance at the university, who was for 
many years with the United States F. 
& G. as vice president and chief at- 
torney. There is every likelihood that 
this will be an annual affair. 

First speaker on the program was 
Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., general manager 
of the Bureau of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters, who described the field of 
A. & H. insurance as “one rich with de- 
velopment and seemingly unlimited po- 
tentialities.” Inspiring the South Caro- 
lina agents attending to take increased 
interest in the sale of this line, Mr. 
Follmann said: “New and experimental 
coverages are still in the process of 
being developed. Established coverages 
are constantly being improved and re- 
fined. More technical and _ scientific 
knowledge of A. & H. insurance and its 
methods is being accumulated yearly. It 
is a field which excites the imagination 
and which is worthy of the considerate 
attention of both agents and companies.” 

Points to Tremendous Growth 

Dramatizing the tremendous growth in 
A. & coverages in recent years by 
giving facts and figures, Mr. Follmann 
declared that this growth clearly indi- 
cates a public confidence earned by those 
insurance companies and their agents 
who have been ever diligent in improv- 
ing and refining their policies and their 
methods, and who, at the same time. 
have been alert to the development of 
new coverages, and of new means of 
serving the insuring public. 

However, the speaker was convinced 
that the growth and development of A. 
& H. insurance could never have taken 
place if the protection which it affords 
were not one of basic importance to the 
insuring public. He added: “It also could 
never have taken place had it not been 
viewed as important by many companies 
and their agents—for A. & H. like life 
insurance, has to be sold. Its omportance 
to the insuring public is self-evident. It 
is personal insurance. It is primary in- 
surance. It is protection against the many 
and varied financial hazards which result 
when accident and sickness strike.’ 

Mr. Follmann grouped these hazards 
as (1) the loss of income hazard and 
(2) the cost of treatment and care 
hazards. Separately or combined, he 
said, these basic hazards can prove 
devastating to the individual who has no 
insurance protection and who is not 
otherwise in a position to absorb the 
financial shock of such hazards. While 
there is a current tendency on the pub- 
lic’s part to place initial importance on 
hospital, surgical and medical costs, the 
speaker felt that the much more serious 
hazard of loss of income should not be 
overlooked. 

Factors in the Sale of A. & H. 

Disct ssing the elements in the sale 
of A. & H. insurance, Mr. Follmann said 
that the importance of the line lies at 
the very core of A. & H. selling. “If it 
were not important,” he observed, “there 
would be no justification for such sales 
nor would there be any sizeable market 
for this type of insurance.” He declared 
that the recognition of the urgent need 
for this fundamental protection “must be 
the keystone upon which the agent de- 
velops his entire approach.” 


From his observation, the most basic 
element affecting A. & H. insurance sales 
is the attitude of company management 
toward such sales. “Management will de- 
termine the amount of resources to be 
made available for A. & H. development; 
will determine the nature of advertising 
and sales material, and management 
must recognize the necessity for broad 
coverage policies, free from cumbersome 
exclusions and designed realistically to 
meet policyholder needs,” said Mr. Foll- 
mann. Continuing he pointed out: 

“Another basic element in this sales 
picture is the agent who, in the last 
analysis, brings about the sale. The agent 
must be fully aware of the importance of 

& H. insurance to the policyholder 
nied of his own responsibility in de- 
termining the proper needs of the in- 


sured.” In this connection the speaker 
said that high pressure salesmanship 
does not belong in A. insurance. 


The responsibility of the agent “is far 
too sacred, far too vital to the personal 
lifelong interests of the policyholder and 
his family to permit of any practices 
other than those devoted to a sincere 
desire to serve well.” 

As the third element in the sale Mr. 
Follmann mentioned the attitude of the 
public, saying that it is the public which 
is to be served and which, in the last 
analysis, makes the purchase and for 
many years after, pays the premium and 
receives the benefits. If the agent fails in 
his responsibility for properly protecting 
his client, public dissatisfaction results. 


The agent, therefore, must be fair, 
courteous, and place public service first 
at all times. As a final point, the speaker 
pointed to the vital importance of per- 
formance, the example by deed, which 
the public encounters. Because of the 
multitude of policies and coverages of- 
fered, and with such problems present as 
malingering and pre-existing conditions, 
“both companies and agents must be 
ever alert to continual importance of 
this public attitude and, by their every- 
day deeds, serve to better that attitude 
and to overcome ees that 
might exist in the public mind. . 


Carson and Kirkpatrick Speak 


Ellis H. Carson, president of National 
Surety Corp., second on the program, 
repeated the talk he delivered a few days 
earlier at the annual convention of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in Syracuse. It was reviewed 
in last week’s issue. A. L. Kirkp&trick, 
manager insurance department, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, who was 
first on the afternoon program, discussed 
the “Washington Insurance Scene,” and 
denounced the delaying attitude of the 
government on war damage legislation. 


James B. Donovan’s Two Appearances 


James B. Donovan, general counsel of 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, traced in his first address, May 
10, the history of financial responsibility 
laws. He analyzed the latest model law 
and praised the public benefits derived 





the POTOMAC. 








Confidence is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the conduct of the 
insurance business. In the relationship 
between the assured, the producer 
and the company, confidence builds 
a sound and lasting association. Such 
confidence has contributed in gen- 
erous measure to the steady growth 
of the GENERAL ACCIDENT and 











EXECUTIVE 

For casualty company Eastern branch office. 
Must have administrative experience as de- 
partment manager. Background may be in 
Accounting, Underwriting, Statistics, Sales, 
Claim or Methods and Procedure work. 
Must be willing to complete (intensive) 
training program. Age 28 to 40 preferable. 
Write stating education, experience. Ad- 
dress: Box 2019, The Eastern stage 4l 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, 
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from such legislation. Mr. Donovan then 
answered questions from the floor. 

At_the luncheon the following day 
Mr. Donovan discussed the crime of ag- 
gressive war, explained the precedent 
established at the Nuremberg trials and 
its significance in light of the present 
Korean conflict. He spoke from a back- 
ground of first hand knowledge as he 
was one of the principal aids of Supreme 
Court Justice Robert Jackson in nego- 
tiating the treaty which established the 
International Tribunal at Nuremberg and 
thereafter acted as a prosecutor in the 
trial of Goering. 


H. D. Combs Discusses Claim Problems 


Hugh D. Combs, executive vice presi- 
dent of United States F. & G, gave 
the South Carolinians the benefit of his 
wide store of knowledge on claim prob- 
lems, stressing their importance to the 
agent. He said that these are trying 
times for claim men in general and par- 
ticularly for those men in executive posi- 
tions in claim departments who have 
the obligation to satisfy the general pub- 
lic, the insured and the agent. 

Pointing to current problems in the 
handling of claims, Mr. Combs men- 
tioned (1) the difficulty in securing prop- 
erly equipped and competently trained 
claim men; (2) inflation which has made 
it difficult for the claim man properly 
to evaluate his cases; (3) higher limits 
which have made more difficult the claim 
man’s decision to settle the case for 
what he considers an unreasonable price 
or to let a jury decide its value. The 
speaker pointed to a new factor which 
adds to this difficulty—liability in excess 
of the policy limits—and said: 

“Until recently the insurance company 
had complete control and made the de- 
cision to settle or not to settle. Should 
the verdict be beyond the policy limit, 
the insured paid the excess unless he 
was able to show that the insurance com- 
pany was guilty of bad faith; i.e., that it 
exposed the insured to an excess verdict 
in an effort to save part of its own 
limit, knowing, or, being presumed to 
know, that there was grave danger of 
an excess verdict. The rule has been 
broadened already in several states so 
is based on what 
is known as negligence. In other words, 
the insurance company must use that 
degree of care and diligence which a man 
of ordinary care and prudence should 
exercise in the management of his own 
business. 

“The procedure followed in many cases 
is for the plaintiff’s attorney to acquaint 
the insured with the dangers inherent 
in the trial of the case. The insured then 
writes a letter to the insurance company 
demanding that the case be settled for 
some figure within the policy limits, 
which figure, of course, is supplied by 
the plaintiff's attorney. Thus, should a 
case, in the opinion of the insurance 
adjuster, have a top value of $5,000 but 
the policy limits are $10,000, the de- 
mand may be that settlement be made 
for $9,000. Should the case not be 
settled and should the verdict be for 
$20,000, demand will be made on the 
company for the excess over the policy 
limit. The burden is then placed on the 
insurance company to prove that it was 
not guilty of bad faith or negligence in 
handling the case. 

“Tf this condition continues or becomes 
prevalent, insurance rates obviously will 
have to be advanced to cover increased 





A. T. SCHMOLL’S MILESTONE 

Adrian T. Schmoll, engineer for the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity has com- 
pleted 25 years’ service with the organi- 
zation. 
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VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 

he 

.. Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
ad Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 
Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $12,625,000. $103,339,366. $59,095,773. $44,243,593. 
its Organized 1855 

e The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 10,147,710. 6,856,269. 3,291,441. 
ce Organized 1853 

i National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 9,795,730. 6,388,425. 3,407,305. 
= Organized 1866 

Ye Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 26,621,995. 17,269,325. 9,352,670. 
e- Organized 1852 

"4 The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 1,500,000. 34,858,112. 26,225,057. 8,633,056. 
\e Organized 1874 

4 Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 39,807,677. 30,226,458. 9,581,219. 
ot Organized 1909 

sf Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 425,988. 24,127. 401,861. 
f Organized 1906 

, Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 

it 

: HOME OFFICE 

10 Park Place 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT Newark 1, New Jersey PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 

S 120 So. LaSalle Street ia 220 Bush Street : 

Chicago 3, Illinois a. San Francisco 6, Calif. 

W protection ye 

SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT My Tribe FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 

912 Commerce Street i 

; Dallas 2, Texas CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS me ass = ponent 

800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 206 ii Street 

535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. Sui Getnihien'4, Call. 
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The AZtna Plan and Plandex will help you sell Will build business for your agency by build- 
entire accounts, both personal and commercial — ing confidence in the minds of your clients. 
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AErna Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The tua Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
Etna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15 Connecticut 


























